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An ordinary report is not possible because of the extra- 
ordinary times, and, in view thereof a most pleasing duty falls to 
my lot in being able to report that a useful year’s work has been 


accomplished and our numbers remain about normal. 


With the December issre of “BrRD NOTES” another 
volume of our Journal has been completed, The high standard 
which the Magazine had attained in 1914 has been (1 think all 


will agree) fully maintained, 


Our best thanks are due to our Hon. Editor for his splendid 
work throughout the year, Few know the amount of work 
required in normal times to produce a Journal like ours, but this 
year, owing to the war, the office of Editor has been doubly 
difficult, and Mr. Page is therefore to be heartily congratulated 


on the result he has achieved. 


When our Roll of Members appears in January, IT am 
pleased to say it will contain many new names, but alas! others 
will be missing. Some of our members have given their lives 
for their country on the battlefields of France and elsewhere, and 
when the war is over we hope to make out a Roll of Honour to 
our dead. Among these are some whose articles proved very 
interesting to our members : may I ask others to do their best to 
help our Editor by sending either photos or manuscript, or both ? 
By doing so you will not only greatly assist him, but also help to 


keep “ BrirD- NOTES ” in the front rank of avicultural literature. 
SIDNEY WILLIAMS. 


December, 1915, 
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Foreign Birds at the Horticultural Hall (L.C.B.A.) 
Show. 
By Wastumy TL. Pacn F.Z:S., nrc: 

The national crisis through which we are passing, while 
it left its impress in the absence of the birds of some well 
known exhibitors, and undoubtedly, combined with the weather, 
seriously affected the gate, did not prevent the staging of a 
notable series of birds, including many of, great rarity, beauty 
and interest. Certainly a finer lot of Foreign birds have never 
previously been staged at any show, and it must stand nut as 
notable in the coming years. 

In our Club Journal we have referred to Mr. A. Ezra’s 
success with small and fragile softbills many times, but he and 
a French aviculturist have fully demonstrated that it is possible 
to keep Humming-Birds in captivity, and to keep them in a 
conditior of health and plumage, little, if anything, below 
that of wild nature itself. Of course they need untiring and 
watchful care, but, given this, the greatest difficulty is to get 
the birds. Mr. Ezra feeds his Hummers on the same liquid 
food that he gives his Sunbirds, but the Hummers mostly take 
it hovering; I have seen the Garnet-throated Humming-Bird 
sipping the syrup, while perching on the food vessel. Their 
cage must be maintained at a minimum of 70 deg. F. 

For the benefit of those members unable to get to the 
show, I will briefly describe the cage. It was of the box- 
type, about 18 inches long, 24 inches to 30 inches high, by 
about 12 inches deep. It was fitted with a detachable wire 
front, behind which was a square of glass, which could be 
raised or removed altogether through a slot in top of cage. 
The base of cage was fitted with a metal heating-chamber, the 
heat being supplied by night lights, from one to four being used 
according to requirements. As regards furnishings, a spray 
of fine twigs occupied one corner of the cage. In the midst 
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of this was fixed a bunch of orchids and feathery fern leaves, 
before which the bird frequently hovered; on the opposite side 
of the cage was fixed the syrup cup, in front of which the bird 
hovered, sipping as if from a flower. The cage-bottom was 
covered with moss, the whole effect a fitting setting for such 
wee sprites and forming an entrancing picture of captive, 
yet happy bird-life. The thermometers at back of cage mostly 
registered 75 degrees during the period of show. 

One would fain linger, but space forbids, and the report 
will, I fear, be all too long as it is, but seeing that at least 
80 per cent. of the exhibits were sent by members of F.B.C.. 
a fairly full account thereof is called for in our pages. 

The following, I believe, to be species which have not 
hitherto been exhibited at an English show, but time at my 
disposal has not permitted of any searching of records. 

Hahn’s Macaw (Ara hahni), Miss A. B. Smyth. 

Brown-fronted Conure (Conurus ocularis), A. Silver. 

Aztec Conure (C. aztec), J. Frostick. 

Euops (Speckled) Conure (C. cuops), C. T. Maxwell. 

Crimson-ringed Whydah (Penthetria laticauda), R. BE. Simpson. 

Red-headed Bullfinches (Pyrrhula erythrocephala), A. Ezra. 

Garnet-throated Humming-Bird (Hulampis jugularis), A. Ezra. 

Ricordi’s Humming-Bird (Sporadinus ricordi), A. Wzra. 

(?) Australian Zosterops (Zosterops cacrulescens), Miss I. Clare. 

3ullock’s Hangnest (Icterus bullocki), A. Silver. 

Wedge-tailed Hangnest (Heleropsar acuticauda), A. Silver. 

Chinese Rosy Starlings (Poliopsar leucocephalus), several 

(?) Black-gorgeted Laughing-Thrushes (Garrulax pectoralis), Dr. 

Lovell-Keays. 
White-eyebrowed Blue Flycatcher (Muscicapula superciliaris), A. 
Ezra. 
And probably others. The total entries in this section were 319. 


The Hall was kept at a comiortable temperature, but 
the lighting was not so good as usual, owing to the top light 
being screened in consequence of war-time. The management 
left nothing to be desired, though the birds might, with 
advantage, be placed on higher staging—one had to be con- 
tinually on the stoop to see the majority of this section. 

The Hon. Mrs. Bourke, and Mr. V. Wynn, looked 
after the Insectivorous and Frugivorous species; Mrs. Thyme, 
Mr. J. Dewhurst, etc., who cared for the seed-eaters; and to 
their voluntary labour exhibitors are indebted for the ex- 
cellent condition of the birds at the close of the show. 
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Mr. D. Seth-Smith judged the Parrot Classes (155 to 
163); Mr. H. D. Astley, Classes, 166, 176 to 185; and Mr. 
R. J. Watts the remainder, viz.: 164-5, 167 to 175, and 186 
to 188. ; 

Crass 155. Atty Specres Cockatroos, Erc. (8). The 
rarest bird here was a Hahn’s Macaw (Ara hahni), one of the 
smaller Macaws, having a total length of 13 inches, of which 
the tail measures nearly 6. The general body colour is green 
lightly washed with yellowish beneath; forehead and band 
above the eyes blue; bend of wing and under wing-coverts 
scarlet; bare skin round eyes whitish; beak black. Its range 
is Guiana, Trinidad, and Rio Branco. An elegantly formed 
bird, which will greatly improve after the next moult. 

The other seven exhibits are all well known species. 


1, Miss A. B. Smyth, Hahn’s Macaw; 2, 4, Mrs. Taylor, Bare- 
eyed. and L. Sulphur-crested Cockatoos. both good; 3, D. Mason. Sulphur- 
erested Cockatoo, very smart; 5, M. HW. Newmarsh, Red and Yellow 
Macaw (wrongly described in catalogue as Military Macaw, which is nearly 
all green); 6, 7, T. Dawson, Sulphur-crested Cockatoos. A very good and 
tame Roseate Cockatoo was also staged. 


Cuass 156. Grey anp Amazon Parrots (17). The 
most uncommon here were the Green-cheeked, Salvin’s and 
Double-fronted Amazons. No less than six each of Grey 
Parrots, and Blue-fronted Amazons were staged, the former 
not being so fine a lot as the writer has seen in the past, 
though including some good birds; while the latter demon- 
strated to some extent the variability of colour arrangement 
common to this species. 


1, Miss J. Smyth, Green-cheeked Amazon, excellent colour, tight 
and silky; 2, J. Frostick, excellent Double-fronted Amazon; 3, 4, A. Silver, 
Salvin’s and Mealy Amazon, a beautiful couple; 5 J. Dewhurst, a good 
Grey. 6, Mrs. Johnstone, 7, J. Ditchfield, two good Blue-fronts. 


Cuass 157. Lovepirps. Etc. (15). An interesting 
class, but the placing caused much dissatisfaction and comment. 
An excellent pair of Red-faced Lovebirds of Miss A. B. Smyth’s 
were very unfortunate in being unplaced. No less than five 
species of Lovebirds (if we include Blue-wings) and two 
Brotogerys were staged; all were good, several exceptionally 
so. Dr. Lovell-Keays exhibited two of the best and tightest 
Red-headed Lovebirds the writer has ever seen, but they were 


two cocks, and so had to be passed. A most interesting lot. 


1, 6, Miss A. B. Smyth, Peach-faced Lovebirds and Tui Parrakeets, the 
latter might have been higher; 2, Dr. Lovell-Keays, charming pair of 
Orange-flanked Parrakeets, like silk, finger tame; 3, 7, C. T. Maxwell, 
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Black-cheeked and Peach-faced Lovebirds, the former very rich colour and 
in perfect condition; 4, 5, A. Silver, Blue-winged (Passerine Parrakeets) 
Lovebirds, and Madagascar Lovebirds, the latter very fine, but sertainly 
a trifle lucky. 


Cuass 158. A.O.S. Parrots, Inctupine Eciecti (14). 
Here were staged the most interesting of the Parrots. The 
rarest being the Short-tailed Parrot (Pachynus brachyurius\, 
which, I think, is new to the show-bench; its habitat is 
the Upper Amazons and Ecuador. Two pairs of Meyer’s 
Parrots were staged: one pair (1st) had the yellow areas on 
head and wing large and clearly defined, the other pair (3rd) 
having no yellow on the head, and were either a distinct local 
race, of which there are quite a number, or immature birds, the 
green of the upper abdomen being much mottled. 
1, Rev. G. H. Raynor, pair Meyer’s Parrots, rich colour and 
perfect: 2, C. T. Maxwell, very fine Black-headed Caique (Caica melanoce- 


phala). also known as the White-breasted Parrot, beautiful and uneommon; 


3, Miss A. B. Smyth, pair Meyer’s Parrots, good condition. but evidently 


in immature plumage; 4, Mrs. Frost. richly coloured Senegal Parrot; 5, 


Mrs. Moore, Short-tailed Parrot, rare but not in show condition; 6, J. 
Frostick, -good Helectus; 7, Miss D. Thynne, Red-vented Parrot. 


Crass 159. Grrrn BupGericars (12). This freely 
imported but really beautiful species perhaps merits the title 
of everybody’s bird more than any other species. While all 
were good, well feathered and mostly large birds, there was 
a great difference in depth of colour and regularity and defini. 
tion of markings, the Ist being a grand pair of birds, with 
2nd and 3rd pretty close up. 


1, J. Frostick; 2, A. J. Shipton; 3, Mrs. Hay; 4, Mrs. Bayley 
Ransom; 5, C. R. Tyson; 6, 7, A. Silver. 


Cuass 160. Crrtatn NAMED PARRAKEETS (16). Here 
were staged three species—Euops, Aztec, and Brown-fronted 
Conures, all first appearances—the former (Conurus euops) was 
figured in colour and fully described in last vol. “ B.N.,” the 
Aztec (C. aztec), rare but not an attractive species, while the 
third (C. ocularis) differs but little from the fairly well known 
Brown-throated Conure. Comment must be made upon the 
splendour of Dr. Lovell-Keays’ exquisite Malabar Parrakeet— 
spick and span,” “immaculate masher,” but feebly describe 
its condition; the colouration was rich and pure, beautifully 
blended, the delicate tracery of the wings too lovely for words, 
perfect bloom, and every feather lying tight as if waxed. A 
most interesting array. 

1, Dr. Lovell-Keays, Malabar Parrakeet, easy first; 2 Miss UL, 


“ec ’ 
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Clare, exquisite Red-rump; 3, Mrs. Frost, Plum-head, perfect; 4, C. 'T. 
Maxwell, HNuops (Speckled) Conure, rare, not tight; 5, A. Silver, Rosella, 
very rich colour; 6, 7, J. Frostick, Aztec Conure, rare, not in show con- 
dition, and very fine Ring-necked Parrakeet. Some good Cockateels and 
an Alexandrin Parrakeet also competed. 

Cuass 161. A.S. Lorixrs, pvc. (7). The rarest bird here 
was Mr. Maxwell’s beautiful Red-fronted Lory (Chalcopsittacus 
scintillans); though rare this species has appeared on _ the 
show-bench on several previous occasions, While all were 
good, the depth of colour in some of the Red-collared Lorikeets 
was very fine. A rare display of fiery tropical hues. 

1, 4, C. T. Maxwell, Red-fronted Lory, in perfect form, yood first, 
and a richly-coloured pair of Red-collared Lorikeets ; 2, Mrs. 
Moore charming Red-capped or Ceylonese Hanging Parrakeet; 3, W. 38. 
Smith, very fine pair of Yellow-backed Lories; 5, Mrs. Longden, Red- 
collared Lorikeet, exquisite colour; 6, C. Roehl, pair R. C. Lorikeets, tight; 


but not so rich in colour as those above; 7, J. Frostick, Crimson Lory, 
perfect form, dazzling colour. 


Cuass 162. ‘A.S. Broapraits Erc.. (4). A _ small 
entry, all good birds, but well known species. 


1, Ilon. Mrs. MacLaren Morrison, pair Mealy Rosellas, in perfect 
trim; 2, J. Frostick, King Parrakeet, a blaze of colour; 3, Mrs. Frost, 
Barnard’s Parrakeet, slightly rough; 4, A. J. Shipton, Yellow-naped Parra- 
keet, good colour, but not as tight as might be. 


Cuass 163. Grass Parrakzets, Erc. (2). Only two 
entrants, but both exquisite, Miss L. Clare taking premier 
position with her well known pair of Queen Alexandra Parra- 
keets, and Miss A. B. Smyth following with the most perfect 
Bourke’s Parrakeet the writer has ever seen. 

Cuass 164. CrrTain CoLtour VARIETIES (9). Not 
calling for special comment, but the writer would suggest 
that breeders of Yellow Budgerigars should aim at getting the 
colour pure and eliminating the wing lacing as far as possible, 
or go for the two varieties, viz., a self-yellow as near as 
it can be got, and a good yellow body with distinct dusky 
scaling on wings. 


1, A. J. Shipton, good pair Yellow Budgerigars, good body colour, 
but scaling on wings rather distinct; 2, 4, 5, 6, A. Silver, Fawn and 
White Bengalese, pair Yellow Budgerigars (not so pure a colour as above), 
Chocolate and White Bengalese, and White Java Sparrows, the latter pure, 
large, immaculate; 3, Madame Feist Madewell, White Java Sparrow, pure 
but not so large as above, 7, Miss J. E. Smyth, Choc. and White 
Bengalese. 


Cuass 165. Common MaAnnikins (7). The condition 
of these birds must for ever refute the charge that birds can- 
not be happily kept in cages. Birds that were unhappy and 
continually craving for their ‘‘ native heath” could never show 
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the immaculate condition of these exhibits, and this applies 
more or less generally all through this section. 


1, F. Howe, White-headed Mannikins, beyond praise; 2, Miss M. 

Bousfield, Grey Java Sparrows, “spick and span”; 3, 4, 5, A. Silver, 

Magpie, ‘Tri-coloured, and Bronze Mannikins, all good; 6, R. E. Simpson, 

good pair Spice Finches, cock typical, hen of separate local race; 7, L. 
M. Wade, nice pair Magpie Mannikins. 

Cuass 166. A.S. Weavers, Wuypaus, Ec. (11). A 
most interesting class: Good specimens of Jackson’s, and 
Crimson-ringed Whydahs (1 think a first appearance), Brown- 
backed Weaver, and an interesting Melanistic Orange Weaver, 
entirely brownish-black, with the orange areas only faintly 
indicated at the bases of the feathers of back of neck and 
lower back. 

1, C. T. Maxwell, Jack- 
son’s Whydah, rare, steady, per- 
fect, grand tail; 2, Mrs. D. 
Longdin, Queen Whydah, lovely 
bird, but rather lucky, as one 
of its long tail-plumes was mis- 
sing—otherwise perfect; 3, W. J. 
C. Frost, lovely pair Scaly- 
erowned Finches, perfect, but 
lucky in such company; 4, R. 
E. Simpson, Crimson-ringed Why- 
dah, needs another moult to bring 
out full colour, but nevertheless 
hardly treated; 5, Dr. Lovell- 
Keays, Brown-backed Weaver, un- 
common, pure colour, tight and 
silky, but rather wild, otherwise 
might have been higher; 6, J. 
Goodall, good Paradise Whydahs, 
Orange and Crimson - crowned 
Weavers were also staged. 


Cuass 167. Rippon AND ZEBRA FINCHES, ETC. (19). 

A goodly array of the “Freely Imported Species,” with every 

entry in good form, but the pair of Combasous taking premier 

honours were beyond praise, both o& and 9 being immaculate 
and very steady. 

1, 4, F. Howe; exquisite pair Combasous, beyond praise and equally 

gooc pair of Ribbon Finches; 2, W. Buckingham, perfect pair Af. Silver-bills; 


3, Mrs. Thynne, nice pair Zebra Finches; 5, 6, A. Silver, Saffron Finches 
(wild), and Combasous; 7, Hathaway, pair Zebra Finches. 


Cuass 168. Gounpian Fincuus (11). As usual these 
well known favourites excited much admiration. All were good 
but the bird taking premier honours was certainly all that 
a Red-headed Gouldian should be. A very interesting exhibit 
was the cock of a pair of Black-heads; in this specimen the 
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colouration was dark generally, but the head and neck were 
entirely black, with the blue collar very obscurely indicated; 
it was a very beautiful bird. 

1, 2, Miss M. Bousfield, Red-headed Gouldian, beyond praise and 
pair Black-heads, very tight and silky; 3, C. H. Row, exquisite pair Red- 
heads, hen exceptionally good colour; 4, 7, J. Frostick, pairs of Black- 
heads, very little below those above; 5, P. Muscott, good Red-head (('); 
6. Mrs. D. Longden, nice pair Black-heads. 

Cuass 169. Rarer GRASSFINCHES AND BuNTINGS (8). 
Not a large entry, but all of interest and quality, the Pintail 
Farrot Finches being exceptional. The rarest was Mr. C. 
H. Row’s exquisite pair of Fire-tailed Finches. 

1, C. H. Row, pair Fire-tailed Finches, perfect; 2, 6, Dr. Lovell- 
Keays, pair Parrot Finches and Rainbow Bunting; both in first order, but 
the latter rather small; 8, 5, C. T. Maxwell, good Rainbow Bunting and 
pair Parrot Finches, the latter slightly rough; 4 Miss M. Bousfield, exqui- 
site Pintail Parrot Finch; 7, Mrs. D. Longden, another Pintail, also in 
excellent form. A perfect Crimson Finch also competed, and experienced 
rather bara luck in being unnoted. 


Cuass 170. A.O.S. GrassrincHss, Etc. (13). A most 
interesting lot, all in perfect form, but not calling for special 
comment, save perhaps than to remark that a better pair of 
Masked Grassfinches has never been staged than WeSe taking 


premier honours. 

1, Miss M. Bousfield, Masked Grassfinches, good first; 2, J. Good- 
child, nice pair Diamond Tinches; 3, 7, J. Frostick, L.T. Grassfinches and 
Chestnut Finches, both pairs in fine form; 4, W. J. C. Frost, good 
Diamond Finches; 5, C. H. Row, nice pair Bicheno’s Finches; 6, A. Silver, 
pair Red-headed Finches. 

Cxuass 171. Common FirerincHes, Etc. (22). The 
largest entry in the Foreign section, and though all are cheaply 
to be obtained species, yet there was a galaxy of beauty which 
certainly rivalled that ot many of the rarer groups. Their 
owners too merit congratulations for the general excellence in 
which their exhibits were staged. 

1, W .Buckingham, Gold-breasted Waxbills, very rich colour and 
tight; 2, 7, H. Brumbridge, good pairs of Firefinches and Cordon Bleus; 
3, F. Howe, pair Cordon Bleus, cock wee bit rough; 4, A. Silver, pair. 
Lavender Finches, cock rough; 5, J. Goodchild, nice Green Avadavat: 6, 
C. T. Maxwell, good pair Firefinches. 

Cuass 172. Common Avapavats, Etc. (12). Another 
group of Common (so called) species, which caused many to 
pause and admire. 

1, 5, F. Howe, St. Helena Waxbills, leader perfect, finer never 
staged; 2, Miss M. Bousfield, flawless pair Grey Waxbills; 3, Dr. Lovell- 
Keays, pair Orange-cheek Waxbills, very rich colour, tight and silky; 4, 


Mrs. Thynne, good pair St. Helena Waxbills; 6, 7, A. Silver, good pairs 
of Orange-check and Grey Waxbills, 
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Cuass 173. A.O.S. Waxpitis (10). No comment 
needed, but every exhibit a marvel of beauty, the rarest 
being Peter’s Spotted Firefinch. 

1, Miss M. Bousfield, Violet-eared Waxbills, exquisite condition; 2, 
Mrs. Thynne, charming pair Sydney Waxbills, faultless; 3, I’. Howe, perfect 
Melba Finch; 4, Mrs. D. Longden, nice Violet-eared Waxbill; 5, W. J. C. 
I’rost, good pair Blue-breasted Waxbills; 6, A. Silver, nice pair Bar- 
breasted Firefinches, rare but not in show condition; 7, Dr. Wovell-Keays, 
lovely Violet-eared Waxbill, trifle small, but rich colour, very tight and 
silky, hardly treated. A good specimen of Peter’s Spotted Virefinch also 
staged, but was passed owing to a badly carried wing, the result of 2 
past fracture; otherwise perfect. 

Cuass 174. A.S. Carpinaus (6). While all were well- 
known, it was pleasing to see and compare four species. All 
were in good form. 

i, W. J. ©. Prost,” pair ~ Virginians); 25 35 95, AL silver shone. 
Green and Virginian; 4, G. Oliver, Red-crested; 6, C. Roehl, Red-crested. 

Cuass 175. A.O. TrRuu Fincnus, Etc. (8). Here 
was another first appearance, viz.: Red-headed Bullfinch, but 
though in good condition the cock lacked the lovely orange- 
red head of the wild bird. A Sepoy Finch was also shown, 
but being cage-moulted was deep yellow instead of the rich 
crimson of the species when at liberty. Another rarity was 
an interesting Himalayan Goldfinch. It was also of interest 
to see the Japanese and Black-tailed Hawfinches together, 
but these are noted and figured elsewhere in this issue. 

1, A. Ezra, Red-headed Bullfinches, a first appearance; 2, Wi. 
Hathaway, good cock Sepoy Finch, yellow instead of crimson, lucky; 3, 
Dr. Lovyell-Keays, exquisite pair Ilooded Siskins, both birds perfect, very 
rich colour, tight as wax, better never seen, should have been 2nd; 4, 
Miss A. B. Smyth, Black-tailed Hawtinches, splendid pair of birds, fault- 
less; 5, A. Silver,Japanese Hawfinch, perfect in every way; 6, W. Larking, 
nice Himalayan Goldfinch, rare, but not so brightly coloured as our in- 
digenous species; it is lighter coloured, blaze not so rich a hue, no black 
on head or white above the eye; the wings of the two species are similar, 
but in the Himalayan species the yellow band is slightly narrower, the 
primaries are entirely black and the three inner secondaries have white 
outer webs; the beak is very sharply pointed and not so deep at the base 
as the English species. 7, Mrs. Chope, Alario Finch, rather rough. 

Crass’ 1765 Dovus, (Quatisy =e. 07) ecthismclass 
might have been handled differently, rarity was apparently 


unnoticed, and birds in loose plumage placed above them. 
1, W. J. C. Frost, Emerald Spotted Doves, steady and tight; 2, 
O. J. Stone, Californian Quails, exquisite conditiori but very lucky; 3, 
Madame Madewell, pair Masked Doves, plumage loose; 4, J. TFrostick, 
Montezuma Quail, rare, a first appearance I think, should have been higher; 
5, C. Harris, Triangular-spotted Pigeons, perfect pair, another probable 
first appearance, might have been second; 6, A. Wallington, Cape Doves, 
plumage not tight; 7, W. J. C. Frost, Button Quail, very steady. 


Ciass 177. Hummine Birps, SunBirps Erc. (8). 
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Here the judge had indeed a hard task, yet there will be very 
few who would disagree with his placings. Where one is sur- 
rounded with an array of exhibits all meriting first prizes, 
one can only separate them by commencing with the unique, 
grading down through the rare, uncommon, etc., and even 
then the task is no sinecure. We have referred to the 
Humming Birds elsewhere so I will only add here that I 
do not think fitter birds could be found upon their native 
heath! Mr. Maxwell’s Red Yellow-backed Sunbird was a 
marvel of beauty, cage-moulted, yet in full natural colour! 
Messrs. Ezra and Maxwell were the sole entrants in this class 
and they are to be congratulated upon the possession of such 
rare and beautiful species. To Mr. Ezra belongs the credit 
of demonstrating in this country that the keeping of Hum- 
ming Birds in captivity is not an impossible task. 
1 equal (2), A. JHzra, Garnet-throated and Ricordi’s Humming 
Birds, a dream of beauty beyond description; 2, 3, 5, A. Ezra, Greater 
Double-collared, Southern Malachite, and Lesser Double-collared Sunbirds, 
all African species, a gorgeous trio, immaculate; 4, 6, 7, C. T. Maxwell, 
Red Yellow-rumped, Lesser Double-collared (pair) and Malachite Sunbirds, 


also a gorgeous trio, the former beyond praise. I fain would linger but 
space forbids. 


Cuass 178. A.S. Sugarpirps, Erc., (8). The rarest 
here was Miss Clare’s beautiful pair of Australian Zosterops. 
If not a first appearance it has been many years since they 
were staged. Others all well known species. 


1, Miss L. Clare, pair Australian Zosterops, perfect; 2, Hon. 
Mrs G. Bourke, pair Purple Sugarbirds, exquisite colour, faultless; 3 
Lady K. Pilkington, Black-headed Sugarbird, like silk, uncommon; 6, <A, 


Silver, pair Yellow-winged Sugarbirds, perfect, but, in winter plumage. 

Cuass 179. Curtain Namep Tanacers (3). 

1, 2, A. Silver, perfect Violet Tanager, and exquisite pair of 
Tri-colours; 3, Miss M. Bousfield, well-known Maroon Tanager. 

Cuass 180. A.O.S. Tanacers (5). The rarest here 
were extremely choice specimens of Blue-headed Euphonia and 
Black-cheeked Tanagers, both exquisites, and in faultless con- 
dition; the same applied to a perfect Festive Tanager, equally 
beautiful, but not quite so rare as the former species. 

1, 2, Lady K. Pilkington, Blue-headed Tanager, resembles a Jarce 
Violet Tanager with an enamel-blue cap, exquisite condition, and a 
rare DBlack-cheeked ‘Tanager (Calliste cayana), like silk, flawless (vide 
coloured plate in “Bird Notes,” Vol. VII., op. p. 137); 3, Miss M. 
Bousfield, Festive Tanager, well known winner, looking as well as ever, 
faultless; 4, C. T. Maxwell, Blue-headed Tanager, needs another moult to 


bring out its full colour; 5, O. J, Stone, nice Necklace Tanager, but 
looking soft. 
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Cuass 181. True ButBuus, Etc. (11). The rarest 
bird here was the Black-crested Yellow Bulbul, an elegantly 
formed bird with some rich notes, mostly clad in olive-green 
above and yellowish-olive below, with a black crest. A cock 
Blue Robin was a welcome return. 


1. Lady K. Pilkington, Black-ecrested Bulbul, rare and beautiful; 
2, W .A. Shepherd, good Blue Robin; 8, A. Silver, Pekin Robin, very 
rich colour; 4, J. Frostick, Chinese Dhyal Bird, might have been third; 
5, Miss A. B. Smyth, nice Shamah; 6, Miss J. Smith, pair Pekin Robins; 
7, C. T. Maxwell, also Pekins. 


Cuass 182. A.S. Crows, Mynanus, Erc. (12). Quite 
a number of rare species were staged in this class, viz: Bul- 
lock’s Hangnest (several Hangnests have been wrongly cata- 
logued as this species in past shows), Wedge-tailed Glossy 
Starling (Heterospar acuticauda), Yucatan Jay, Chinese Rosy 
Starlings, and a most gorgeous pair of Purple-headed Starl- 
ings re-introduced the species after an absence of some years. 

1, <A. Silver, pair Purple-headed Glossy Starlings, better have 
certainly never been staged; 2, J. Frostick, Yucatan Jay, rare, perfect 
condition; 3, Mrs. Thynne, Chinese Rosy Starling, clean and in good 
form; 4, Miss Hawkes, Common langnest, rich colour; good condition; 
6, L. M. Wade, good Purple-headed Glossy Starling; 7, W. J. C. Frost, 
pair Chinese Rosy Starlings. 

Cuass 183. Hysrips, Erc. (9). A most interesting 
class, representing seven distinct crosses. A reference to 
the plate opposite will indicate this, and also their varied 
character, although the female parent in three of the figures 
was the Bengalese. If one singles out one more than another, 
perhaps the central figure is of the greatest interest; but, with 
the figure and Miss Smyth’s notes on pages 302 and 408 
of last volume, further comment is unnecessary. The Red- 
headed x Ribbon Finch cross has also been fully described in 
last volume, of the two pairs staged, their upper parts were 
very similar, but below one pair favoured the male, and the 
other the female parent. As in several instances accounts are 
to appear later, other description than that given below would 
be out of place. 


1, 2, Miss A. B. Smyth, Red-vented X Red-eared Bulbul, very 
interesting, fine reachy bird, which favours Red-vented species, and nice 
pair of Red-headed X Ribbon Finch hybrids, in which the latter species 
is most favoured; 3, 5, W. Shore-Baily, Greenfinch X Himalayan Siskin, 
both parents are represented both in contour and plumage, but the latter 
species is most favoured, and a most interesting pair of Spice % Bib 
Finch; here again both parents are favoured and the size not a great deal 
smaller than the Spice Finch, about that of a slender Bronze Mannikin; 4, 
A Silver, pair Red-headed Ribbon Finch, size intermediate, favour the 


Brrp NOTES. 


An Interesting Group of Foreign Hybrids. 


From life by H, Goodchild, 
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Red-headed Vinch, well spotted below, the crimson band across the throat 
broad and well defined; 6, L. W. Wade, Magpie Mannikin & Bengalese, 
yaectically a Bengalese, splashed on back and wings with  slaty-grey, 
the lores being the same colour; the contour is intermediate between 
the two species, though the hybrid is not much larger than the Bengalese ; 
7, Mrs. D. Longden, Silverbill X Bengalese, an interesting shapely bird 
whica strongly favours the former species. 3 
DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 

1. Spice X Bib Finch. 

2. Silverbill > Bengalese. 

3. Red-vented * Red-eared Bulbal. 

4 and 6. Magpie Mannikin X Bergalese 

5. Greenfinch X Himalayan Siskin. 

Cuass 184. A.S. Fuycatcumrs, Erc. (7). Not a 
large class but every one a gem, the rarest being Mr. A. 
Ezra’s White-eyebrowed Blue Flycatcher, a first appearance, 
a diminutive exquisite in plumbeous-blue and white (see frontis- 
piece). The other species have all been referred to previously 
in “ Bird Notes,’ and to avoid juggling with adjectives will 
simply state that all were faultless and beyond criticism. 

1, 2,4, 5, A. Ezra, White-eyebrowed Blue Flycatcher, Small Minivet, 
Red-tailed Minla (a coloured plate will appear in a near issue), and 
Rufous-bellied Niltava; 3, 6, Lady K. Pilkington, pair Black-chinned 
Yvhinas and Loo Choo Robin; 7, D. Mason, Japanese Red-breast. A class 
in which very little, either in rarity or merit separated the first, inter- 
mediates, and last placed birds. Nevertheless, [ think few would differ with 
the placings. 

Crass 185. Birps or PARADISE, ETC. (4). Only three 
of the four entries were present, and all were interesting and 
rare, and the King Bird of Paradise truly regal, without a flaw, 
the writer opines that the wild bird, fresh from its native 
haunts, could not out rival this perfect specimen--to attempt 


further praise would be to belittle it. 

1, A. Ezra, King Bird of Paradise, faultless; 2, Dr. Tovell-Keays, 
Black-gorgeted Laughing-Thrushes (Garrulax pectoralis), very handsome birds 
with pleasing and contrasty plumage, all but succeeded in reproducing their 
kind last season; 3, B. T. Stewart, rare Tamaulipas, Tawny ‘Thrush, 
a first appearance, I think, the plumage mostly a chaste arrangement of 
soft browns. 


Cuass 186. Oprn SEeLuine (3). 


1, J .Reed, R. H. Gouldian Finch; 2, 3, C. T. Maxwell, Malachite 
Sunbird and Violet Tanager. 


CLASS 187. MEMBERS L.C.B.A. ONLY — SEED-EATERS (6) 
1, L. M. Wade, Crimson-wing Parrakeet; 2, Miss M. Bousfield, pair 
Melba Finches; 3, 5, 6, A. Silver, Pectoral and Diamond Finches, and 
Blue-breasted Waxbill; 4, Mrs. Thynne, Ruficauda Finch. 
Cuass 188. Mrmsers L.C.B.A.—Sortpiuts (7). 
1, 2, 5, A. Silver, Wagler’s and violaceous Hangnests, both, T think, 


first appearances; and Y Blue Sugarbird; 3, 7, J. Dewhurst, Metallic 
Starling and pair Coleys; 4, 6, W. A. Shepherd, two Mynahs, 
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The King Bird of Paradise (Cicinnurus regius). 


SPECIALS. 
F.B.C. Strver Mepats for Best Birds in : 
Parrot Classes: Miss L. Clare, Queen Alexandra Parrakeets. 
Seedeater Classes: Mr. C. H. Row, Fire-tailed Finches. 
Insectivorous Classes: Mr. A. Ezra, Ricordi’s Humming Bird. 
F.B.C. Bronzz Merpaus for Most Points in: 
Parrot Classes: Miss A. B. Smyth. 
Seedeater Classes: Mr. A. Silver. 
Insectivorous Classes: Lady Kathleen Pilkington. 
Tuu Lonpon Sitver Cure was won for the third time 
Mr. A. Ezra and now becomes his property. 
F.B.E.L. Dretomas for First Appearances : 


Miss A. B. Smyth (@); Mrs. B: J. Moore, A. Silver (6); J: 
Frostick (2), C. T. Maxwell (2), R. E. Simpson, A. Ezra (5), C. Harris, W. 
J. C. Frost (2), Mrs. Thynne, W. Shore Baily (2), L. M. Wade. 


cA 
+ 


Five Saiuuines for Best Pairs (Donor: Mr. W. Frost): 

A. Silver, Purple-headed Glossy Starlings; 

Black-chinned Yuhinas; Dr. Lovell-Keays, 
Thrushes. 


For Rare Hyprips—6s. 6d. (Donor: Mr. R. 


Lady K. Pilkington, 
Black-gorgeted Laughing 


Manner- 
ing) : 
Miss A, B. Smyth, Red-vented X Red-eared Bulbul, 


My Tanagers. ites 


F.B.E.L. For Most Porn'rs : 
A. Silver (8); Miss’ A. B. Smyth (3), J. Frostick (3), C. T. 
Maxwell (4), Dr. Lovell-Keays (2). Miss L. Clare (2), A. J. Shipton (J), 
I. Howe (3), C. H. Row (1). W. Frost (1), W. Shepherd (1), Miss M. 
Bousfield (2), Lady K. Pilkington (2). 


For Most Pornrs given by the following: Misses 
Alderson, lL. Clare, and A. B. Smyth, and Messrs. (. T. 
Maxwell and R. J. Watts : 


A. Silver, A. Ezra, W. Frost, Miss M. Bousfield, TF. owe (2), 
J Frostick. 


We regret space forbids fuller details.— Ed. 


eo -—— 


My Tanagers. 
By Miss M. Bousr1EeLp. 

Tanagers are most delightful birds to keep; their plu- 
mage is so gorgeous and lustrous, and in most cases they also 
become very tame. 

During the summer they all go into my small outdoor 
aviaries, three or four pairs in each. 

During the winter months they occupy roomy cages 
(5ft. x 2ft. x 2ft.) in an outdoor shed, in the centre of which 
stands a small stove, but this is only lighted in very cold 
weather. Each cage can be divided into two compartments 
by a central slide of wood or wire. They are fitted with zinc 
trays, and small branches are placed at each end, so fhat the 
birds have a good flight and get plenty of exercise in flying 
from one to the other. I use sawdust in the trays and keep 
bowls of sand and grit standing thereon. 

The food vessels, china bowls, are inside the cage, 
and the menu consists of : a good insectivorous mixture and 
plenty of ripe fruit, such as banana, orange, pear, grapes, 
or anything in season; they also get a few mealworms. Last 
year they had no milk-sop and seem to keep tighter in 
feather without it. 

I lost my favourite, the White-capped Tanager, last 
year and have been unable to replace it. 

At the present time I only possess the following species: 

Necklace (Chlorophonia viridis). 

Festive (Calliste festiva). 
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Superb (C. fastuosa). 

Searlet (Rhamphocoelus brasilius). 

Maroon (R. jacapa). 

Violet (Huphonia violacea). 

I have only kept one other species, viz., the Pectoral 
Euphonia, and my only losses have been a hen Scarlet, two 
cock Festives, and a hen Necklace, besides the aforementioned 
White-cap. I find the Scarlet, Maroon and Superb very 
difficult to tame, the others soon make themselves at home. 

They are all very fond of their bath and get one every 
day except in very cold weather. 


——— 


Japanese Hawfinch. 
(Hophona personata). 
By A. Sinver, F.Z.S. 

In this genus (KHophona) there are but two species, 
the Black-tailed Hawfinch (EH. melanura) and the species 
under consideration. The term “ Black-tailed” is hardly a 
fitting one for EH. melanura because in both species the tail 
is bluish-black. Although H. melanura has been frequently 
called a Japanese Hawfinch, its habitat is southern and central 
China, and, during the warmer months, its range extends to 
E. Siberia and Northern China, but only possibly to Japan. 
Whereas the true Japanese Hawfinch (H£. personata) although 
found in Eastern Siberia, Northern and Western China, defi- 
nitely oceurs in Japan. The chief differences between the 
males in the two species are: that whilst the so-called “Black- 
tailed’ species has the whole of the head black, is inclined 
to chocolate colouring above, and has the primaries pure 
white some way up from the tips, the Japanese is much larger, 
has a larger clear yellow bill, much more pointed in curve, 
is pale drab to ash-grey above, has only the top of the head, 
base of cheeks, lores, and chin black, and the primaries are 
bluish-black at the tips. The hen of the Japanese species, 
I understand, has no black on the head, in which it agrees with 
its relative. . ne) [| [i 

The ‘ Black-tailed” species was kept by Mr. H. R. 
Fillmer, of Brighton, as far back as 1893, and, I believe, nested, 
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1. Japanese Hawfinch (Hophona personata) 3 
2. Black-tailed Hawfinch (2. melanura) 3 and 3 
From life by H, Goodchild, 
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Mr. Peir, of Melbourne; Mr. Frostick, of Balham; Miss A. B. 
Smyth, of Catford, and others, have exhibited the species on the 
show bench singly and in pairs; I cannot, however, trace, 
except upon a single suppositive case, an instance of the 
other species occurring on the show bench until 1914. Rus» 
had the Japanese species, and both Hagenbeck and Jamrach 
imported an occasional example; Weiner al-o kept it. Messrs. 
DeVon, of London, had five examples early in 1914, one of 
which I bought, and caged. After a while it was not quite 
in good order, so I weaned it from sunflower and afterwards 
fed it almost entirely on canary seed. From that time it 
speedily tightened up, and except for a little millet, linseed, 
and hemp, it has been fed on nothing elso except such few grains 
of sunficwer as I might occasionally give it. Now and again 
it would eat mealworms and greenstuff, but was exceptionally 
partial to the berries of privet, elder, and mountain ash or 
rowan. Although kept in a roomy cage it went through a good 
moult, coming out perfect, and its plumage exhibited a good 
sheen. Except for a few squeaks it has uttered no note since 
I have had it, and when not washing (which it likes to do 
daily) or feeding, it sits bolt upright like a sentry. As a 
cage bird it is about as interesting as an European Hawfinch, 
but owing to its much longer tail hardly appears so clumsy. 
It is to be hoped that at some later date both sexes will 
be imported, for I feel confident that, under suitable conditions, 
it would not be difficult to breed. A description of the sexes 
of both species can be seen in the Museum Cafalogue, and 
except for the colouring of the bill in the male of EH. nersonata 
agrees pretty well. It is therefore quite unnecessary to inflict 
upon my readers these particulars here, as I have no doubt 
that Mr. Goodchild will adequately describe with his brush 
the male of EH. personata. 


o—_—— 


Breeding of Tri-coloured Mannikin x Bengalese 
Hybrids. 


By W. A. BAINBRIDGE. 
The season 1913-1914 was started with 3 Bengalese 
and 1 pair of Tri-colour Mannikins, and I hoped that one 
or other would breed, and the Bengalese certainly raised my 
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hopes, as very soon a nest was built, eggs laid, and all three 
began to incubate; it was not to be, however, as this clutch 
and the next two were clear. 

About this time one Bengalese died, another decided that 
she had sat long enough, but the third might have been glued 
to the nest, as she would searcely leave unless touched. 
Having an odd Diamond Sparrow’s egg I put it under her and 
she hatched i! out, but just as the young bird was ready to 
leave the nest, the Bengalese evidently tired of its work, died, 
and with it the young Diamond Sparrow. 


In the meanwhile, one Tri-coloured Mannikin had died, 
and the other decided to console himself by falling in love with 
the Bengalese and very soon a nest was built, in which the 
Bengalese could generally be found; a few more nests followed, 
the last of which contained four eves, on which both birds sat, 
either together or in turn. 

After a period of anxious waiting I investigated, only 
to find that the eggs were clear, and a second clutch were the 
same. I.then gave up, and once more decided to try and breed 
from them as separate species, so procured mates for them, 
and also another pair of Tri-coloured Mannikins. 

Fate now sent me a rat, which killed off one Tri-colour, 
but as luck would have it, it was not the one which had at- 
tempted to nest. Soon the Tri-coloured and Bengalese built 
again, but although I looked many times, I found no eggs, 
and then ceased to trouble about them. 

However, on Wednesday, November 19th, 1913, my man 
fold me that both birds had taken food into the nest, which 
I examined, and found two naked bodies, obviously just hatched, 
and horrid looking little things they were. 

Mealworms were now supplied more liberally, both 
parents eating them freely. The young were very slow in 
feathering, but by December 1st they had begun to feather, 
on the 10th they Icoked ready to leave the nest, but did not do 
so until the 14th, twenty-five days after they were hatched, and 
on January 2nd, 1914, or 19 days after leaving the nest, they 
fed themselves for the first time. 

The season 1914 saw several more nests, eggs, 
and young, and now (September) there are about 10 young 
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flying about; in each case they have been slow to feather 
and a long time in the nest. 

The young were exactly like young Bronze-wings, only 
much larger, and did not assume adult plumage till the be- 
ginning of the summer. This year’s young, however, started 
to assume adult plumage within a month of leaving the nest. 

In appearance they are distinctly pleasing to the eye, 
although not bright in colour, and look rather like Spice 
Finches (of which I have none). ‘The illustration of Hybrid 
Spice-finch x Bengalese in Mr. Page’s book is the nearest 
thing to them imaginable*. 

They have very dark to almost black heads, light- 
coloured breasts deeply mottled like the Spice bird, with the 
beak of the Tri-coloured Mannikin. 

The young were fed on the usual seed, Indian, white 
and spray millet, canary seed and mealworms, the first and 
last being the favourites. 

*This comparison may be true of a black and white illustration 
but it is not true of them as to colour, for the brown areas in Mr. 
Bainbridge’s hybrids are strongly suffused with cinnamon in parts and are 
darker about the head than the Spice X Bengalese hybrids, though we 
agree with Mr. Bainbridge, that as to form, distribution of dark and 
light areas, and the scaling of the underparts, the two hybrids are 
similar, but there the similarity ends, the hues of the browns being 


quite different, having seen both hybrids we are able to make the dis- 
tinction .—Ed. 


Sa 


Editorial. 


THe Prosprcr: This we can say but little about in 
such critical times; we can but hint hopes and desires. It 
will be apparent to all that the year will be an onerous one 
for the club’s officials, yet the outlook is faced in the full 
assurance that they will have the utmost support one and all 
can give; if so, even though our scope and extent may be re- 
stricted, we shall be able to write success as the result. 


We propose to go forward much on past lines, but 
invite suggestions as to new features and methods that may hest 
realise our aims, viz.: mutual help and the gathering together 
of reliable data concerning the species kept in captivity. 

In such times, with so many serving the colours, we 
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cannot expect as a society to escape without loss. Already 

we regret to note that the Hon. Vere D. Boscawen has been 

killed in action; the husband of Lady Edith Douglas Pennant 
has been wounded and is a prisoner; Sir R. J. Corbett, Bart., 
has alse been wounded, and many are serving with the colours. 

We should be glad if members would help us to compile a 

complete list and of casualties, so as to enable “ Bird Notes” 

to have its “ Roll of Honour.” 

Even in times like these, for the need is the greater, 
we urge upon all to make our Society and its Magazine known 
to those interested in bird-life, and to use every effort to in- 
crease our membership. 

The following are a few methods which suggest them- 
selves to us, whereby you may help the Club and increase 
its usefulness at a distressful time: 

By the prompt payment of your subscriptions, which became 
due on the 1st inst., and thus save your Secretary the 
trouble and expense of postal applications. 

By personal effort to secure new Members. 

By liberally supporting the Illustration and Deficit Funds. 

By contributing Articles, Notes (illustrated if possible), con- 
cerning Aviaries, with Details as to how the birds 
are fed and treated generally. 

By bearing, whenever possible, the cost of the blocks for 
illustrating the articles. 

By the careful collection of Data relating to the birds you 
keep, and the systematic publication of same in “ Bird 
Notes.” 

By supporting with your presence any public functions ‘the 
Club may hold. 

These are a few ways in which all may assist in the 

Club’s propaganda, and have a personal share in the progress 

of aviculture. 

The present issue must not be taken as a precedent 
of those to follow, because the Show Report and a process of 
levelling up have compelled the issue of a bulkier number 
than the times warrant. The extent to which any ecurtail- 
ment may be necessary, must depend entirely on the help given 
by members as indicated above. 
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Correspondence. 
SEASONAL CHANGES OF PLUMAGE OF THE PURPLE SUN- 
BIRD, Arachnechthra asiatica (Lath). 

Sine Ine Vole 1, p. 344 of “The Fauna of British India,— Birds,” 
we find the following statement: “It has frequently been asserted that 
“the males of many species of Indian Sunbirds have a distinct summer 
“and winter plumage. After examining the very large series of Sunbirds 
“in the British Museum, I am convinced that this is never the case. 
“Full plumaged males of all the common species, and itis of these that 
“the assertion has been made, shot in every month of the year, or at 
“such frequent intervals as to practically amount to the same thing, are 
“in the national collection, and prove that the adult males never change 
“their colours. Young males are to be found throughout their first 
“year in immature plumage, and these have probably given rise to the 
“belief that a seasonal change takes place in the adult.” In spite of tne 
above statement I cannot help suspecting that some males at any rate 
do have a winter partial eclipse. Now that several of our members have 
been so successful in keeping the Sunbirds, perhaps they would kindly 
give us their experience in this matter. 

Hissar, Dec. 1913. HUGH WHISTLER. 

[Since receiving the above we have written to several members, who 
have kept or keep Sunbirds (including Mr. A. Ezra, who kindly sent a 
full annotated list of his species) and the following list is the result : 
in every case, except the Nepalese, we have had access to records from 
several sources.—Hd.}. 

SPECIES IN WHICH THE MALES HAVE A DISTINCTIVN SUMMER 
AND WINTER PLUMAGE : 


Purple (Arachnechthra asiatica) —India. 


; 
: 
Greater Double-collared (Cinnyris afer).—S. Africa. 


Lesser Double-collared (C. chalybeus).—S. Africa. 
Southern Malachite (Nectarinia famosa).—S. Africa. 


SPECIES IN WHICH THE MALES RETAIN THEIR FULL CoLour- 
ATION ALL THE YEAR RouND, or have it modified to no greater extent 
than that of the English Chaffinch : 

Amethyst-rumped (Arachnechthra zeylonica).—India. 

Black-breasted Yellow-backed (Ae. saturata)—Himalayas. 

Nepal Yellow-backed (Aethopyga nipalensis).—Nepal. 

*Red Yellow-backed (Ae. scheriae).—Himalayas. 

iGreater Amethyst (Cinnyris amethystinus).—S. Africa. 

{This species, Mr. Ezra remarks, does not go “out of colour,’ 
but when in moult the velvet black becomes dull, which soon regains its 
lustre as the bird goes through the moult. 


*This species does not go into eclipse plumage, but Mr. Ezra and 
others have found the blood-red hue fugitive in captivity, becoming dull 
orange ; even to this there are exceptions, as he knows of twa specimens 
which have moulted back into a lovely red, 
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*Mr. C. T. Maxwell exhibited a fine, cage-moulted male of this 
species, which was practically full natural colour. 


RESULTS, 1914. 

Sir,—Results in my aviary this year have been very small, viz. : 
2 Zebra Finches and 2 Gouldian Finches reared. 

The latter were hatched very late—the end of September—-in a 
box im the shelter, and, as far as I could see were fed entirely on seed. 

1f any of our local members would care to see the young Goulds 
in their immature green plumage I should be very happy to arrange for 
them on hearing to that effect. 
Edinburgh, J. CURRIE: 

24/12/14. 


—_o——_ 


Birds of the Jnelum District and an Ornithol- 
ogical Diary from the Punjab. 
Jope Jol, \Woandspmun IIe, Wl J8 (0) 1). 


September 1.—When driving round the grass farm I saw a large 
Eagle, apparently Aquila vindhiana make a_ short but 
fine stoop on to a thorn bush, where she remained bal- 
ancing with outstretched wings and tail while she pulled at 
something. I went up to see what it was, and she rose with 
empty talons to settle on a neighbouring bush. ‘The only 
quarry that I could find in the bush, was a nest contain- 
ing a half-feathered young Babbler. Apparently the Eagle 
had been eating its brothers and sisters ! 

Another interesting episode was the finding of a nest 
of the White-throated Munia (Uroloncha malabarica) or 
“Silverbill”— a large ball of flowering grasses, shaped 
roughly like a Rugby football with the entrance at one 
end. On the few budded heads of some herb which served 
as lining were lying 22 eggs—the produce of several hens, 
doubtless. These little birds apparently often adopt such 
social-like principles, and it is a common event to find six 
or seven roosting or sitting in an old nest. 

Visited Rajpura jheel where numbers of Nightjars were 
found in a patch of dry grass jungle near the water. They 
were all moulting birds probably on migration, as I have 
seen none there before. I have not yet succeeded in iden- 
tifying the exact species of the three birds which I shot 
and skinned, but they appear to be Franklin’s Nightjar 
(Caprimulgus monticola). Some pairs of the Pheasant-tailed 
Jacana and an immature Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo) 
are still at the jheel. Two eggs in a nest of the Ring Dove 
(Turtur risorius), and young in a nest of Franklinia byu- 
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chanani. A Dusky Crag Martin (Plyanoprogne concolor) 
seen to visit a saucer shaped mud nest on the outside of a 
house, but the numbers of this species which wece fre- 
quenting the Cattle Farm Bungalow in May and June have 
disappeared. Two Grey Hornbills (Lophoceros Dirostris) 
seen—the first in Hissar. 

2.—In the early morning while I was exercising a tame (as 
distinct to trained) Lugger Falcon (Falco jugger) to the Jure, 
an old wild Tiercel came and joined in the sport, followed 
later by two younger birds, both apparently Falcons. The 
same thing happened yesterday but then only the old Tiercel 
came. These were the same birds that were noticed about 
at the end of last month. In the evening I saw a wild 
Falcon make a terrific stoop at a Green Parroquet which 
just managed to dodge it. This may have been one of the 
above Luggers, but from the momentary glimpse afforded 
me it appeared a little redder in colour. 

A White Ibis (bis melanoleucus) seen ; also a Night- 
jar near my house. One Green Sandpiper noted. 

3.—A Magpie-Robin (Copysychus saularis) noted— a distinctly 
scarce species in Hissar. 

Four or five Green Sandpipers noticed in different places. 
4.—A small flight of Striated Swallows were noted by the bun- 
galow in the morning—forerunners of the numbers which 
were about by the end of the month. I also noted two 
Indian Whitethroats (Sylvia a/fints), a species that be- 
came common during the month. 

Two eggs in a nest of the Common Babbler (Argya 
caudata)—a structure of grass and bents placed in a thorny 
Wild Caper bush some three feet from the ground. 
6.—Young found in a nest of the Large Grey Babbler (Argya 
malcomi) placed 20 feet from the ground over a road, on 
a side bough of a Kikur tree. 

A male and female Lesser Floriken (Sypheotis auritus) 
reported to me as seen on the yrass farm. 

7.—A pair of Small Minivets (Pericrocotus peregrinus) were 
feeding in a tree in front of my bungalow. 

8.—Five eggs taken from a nest of the Rufous-fronted Wren- 
Warbler (Franklinia buchanani) which was found half built 
on the 3lst August. The nest was of the usual type, built 
of fine flowering grasses mixed with a few shreds of a cotton- 
like substance, some pieces of the last being placed below 
the eggs. The structure was placed about six inches from 
the ground in a thorn bush. 

As I was walking along the main road a small dark 
Crake, perhaps Porzana pusilla, flew across in front of me 
and disappeared into a ditch. 

A King Vulture (Ologyps calvus) scen, 
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September 10.—A Brahminy Kite (Haliastur indus) seen hawking over 
some flood-water near the City. A freshly shot adult 
female Red-headed Merlin sent in to me. 

One or two Crag Martins (Ptyanoprogne concolor) 
noted flying in company with some Striated Swallows. 

The LBlue-cheeked Bee-eaters (Merops persicus) are 
still about. A Rufous-backed Shrike seen. 

September 11.—Four eggs found in a nest of the Common Babbler 
(Argya caudata). The nest was a slight but deep cup of 
bents and grass, lined with fine roots and placed some 
three feet from the ground in the fork of a Kikur bush, 
it was but little concealed. 

A Black-winged Kite (Hlanus caeruleus) noted. 

The first European Red-breasted Flycatcher (Siphia 
parva) of the autumn migration noted. 

A young Wandering Tree-Pie (Dendrocitta rufa) came 
into the verandah and foolishly allowed itself to be caught, 
although it could fly well enough; it kept on flying about 
the roof of the verandah along the cornices and apparently 
lacked the intelligence to fly out into the open ; hence I caught 
it. As it was rather too old to tame satisfactorily I al- 
allowed it to go again. 


September 13.—Starting in the early morning { drove some eight or nine 
miles over the cattle farm. ‘he part traversed was a 
wide plain, covered with a fine crop of standing hay studded 
with bushes and occasional patches of thicker herbage mark- 
ing depressions in the ground where rain water stands. 
Needless to say this ground is a paradise for birds, as well 
as for Antelope, of which many herds were seen. Many 
migrants were noticed, including several Harriers in both 
brown and grey plumage, various kinds of Pipits, Larks, 
Wagtails, Chats, Wheatears, and Warblers. A notice- 
able feature was the number of immature Rollers (Coracias 
indica) seen either mounting in the air or perched on 
bushes. 

In the evening I visited the jheel, where the Crane's 
nest was found on the 16th August. The nest was empty, 
with a few pieces of broken shell lying near by, and as 
one of the Cranes rose out of the heavy vegetation it is 
probable that the young were somewhere near. 

Several Franklin’s Nightjar (Caprimulgus monttcola) 
were still haunting the ground where I found them on 
September 1st. Various pairs of Avadavats (Sporaeginthus 
amandava) appear to be nesting in the tufts of grass in 
the water, but I could find no nests. Several Waterhens 
(Gallinula chloropus) noted, as weil as a small Rail which 
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appeared to be Eastern Baillon’s Crake (Porzana pusilla). 
The most noticeable feature of the jheel was the number 
of Blue-cheeked Bee-eaters (Merops persicus) collected to 
roost in the bushes. 


14.—Four eggs in a nest of the Large Grey Pabbler (Arqya 

malcolmi) built some 25ft. from the ground at the top 
of a kikur tree by the road-side. In spite of the eggs 
being fresh the bird sat very ciose. The nest was 
of the usual type, a broad platform of sticks with the cup 
lined with horse hairs and a few bits of withered grass. 


A tiercel Red-headed Merlin (Aesalon chicquera) seen, 
also a Crested Honey Buzzard (Pernis cristatus). 


15.—Saw the first Indian Redstart (Ruticilla rufiventris) of 
the autumn migration. 


16.—A male Koel (Hudynamis honorata) seen ; an occasional 
one was heard on various days in the month, but the 
majority have probably left; some remained however, into 
October. 

Two small Waders seen appeared to be Stints (Tringa 
sp. ?); a Red-headed Merlin in my compound. 


17.—Four White Ibis (/bis melanocephala) passed over my 
house in the early morning. 


18.—Saw a fine Wryneck (lynx torquilla)--the first actually 
seen on the autumn migration though I heard one calling I 
believe, a week ago. 


19.—The Red-headed Buntings (Hmberiza liteola) have sud- 
denly become very numerous again, and I saw great numbers 
of them. 

Small Warblers of several genera e.g. the Indian White- 
throat (Sylvia affinis), Blyth’s Reed Warbler (Acrocepha- 
lus dumetorum), Hypolais rama, and a few Willow Wrens 
(Phylloscopus) are now. abundant on migration, and their 
chipping notes may be heard on all sides. 

A few Harriers noted but I failed to identify the 
exact species. 

A Black-winged Kite (Hlanus cacrulus) was noted 
hovering at a great height in the manner for which the 
Kestrel is noted; both in the actual performance and in 
the length of the periods for which it hovered, and in a fine 
stoop which it made, I could see no difference from a 
Kestrel’s performance. 

Several Avadavats (Sporaeginthus amandava) noted ; 
also a King Vulture (Otogyps calvus). 


20.—On a small pond we unexpectedly came on a party of 
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nine Teal (Nettiwm crecea) and managed to secure a couple 
—the first Ducks of the season. 

Many Hoopoes about the Bir, clearly an inerease of 
migrating birds. The Rollers (Coracias indica), also ap- 
pear to have had their numbers increased by immigration, 
probably of those birds which leave the Northern Punjab 
about this time. 

A few Masked Wagtails (Motacilla personata) noted, 
also several Green Sandpipers. 


21.—A large number of Tree-Pipits (Anthus trivialis) noted 
about—these are of course on migration. 

A male Indian Stonechat (Pratincola maura) seen; 
also a Bluethroat—-the first of the autumn migration. Two 
eggs in a nest of the Red Turtle Dove (@nopopelia: 
tranqucbarica), and one in a nest of the Indian Ring Dove 
\Turtur risorius). A party of newly-fledged young Red- 
vented Bulbuls (Molpastes haemorrhous) observed. 

22.—A large Raptorial bird seen near my house appeared to 
be a Crested Honey Buzzard (Pernis cristatus). 
23.—Whilst flying my Lugger Falcon in the morning I saw 
it mobbed by an immature female Shikra (Astur badius) 
—a most unusually large specimen. 

Attracted by the unusual whiteness of the nape of an 
Bagle sitting on a tree, I shot it to find that it was merely 
an example of that extremely common and variable species 
the Tawny Eagle (Aqwila vindhiana). In its gizzard and 
crop were the remains of a large Goa Lizard. 

24.—Noted a Paradise Flycatcher (Techitrea paradisi), a 
male which appeared to be assuming the third winter plum- 
age. This is the first of the species which I have noted 
in the district, although I thought I heard its call on two 
previous occasions. 

A Black-winged Stilt (Himantopus candidus) was 
feeding in a small pond where I was told it was first seen on 
the 17th. 

A Bluethroat noted; also several Dusky Crag Martins 
(Ptyanoprogne concolor) and a party of Wire-tailed Swal- 
lows (Hirundo smithii). 


(To be continued). 
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An Enthusiast’s Aviaries. 
By G. Scorr FREELAND. 


It is now some time since our respected Editor asked 
me and in a weak moment I promised to write a few particu- 
lars of my aviaries for the information of my fellow members 
of F.B.C. 

The ground plan speaks for itself as regards dimensions. 

The Shelter. The walls of this are built as follow, 
commencing from the inside: half-inch wire netting, 5—6 
inches of straw, next a covering of felt, and outside weather- 
boarding. The roof is the same with the addition of a second 
layer of felt and finished with corrugated iron. The whole 
of the inside walls and roof have a thin coat of hair plaster 
and are well lime washed.. The walls are covered with na- 
tural perching in the form of pea boughs. The windows 
are double. The flooring is concrete. The doors are lined 
with straw and the whole of the wood—exposed and covered— 
is creosoted, the building outside being painted brick red. 

The Flight. This is 10 feet high in the centre and 6 
feet at the sides. The frame is of 2-inch T iron, and the 
wire netting—also that in the shelter—is carried down into 
the ground 2 feet. This has made the erection absolutely 
rat proof, and moreover it is also quite mouse proof, as the 
smallest Field Mouse cannot get through the small mesh wire 
netting. This advantage, in my opinion, is well worth ‘the 
extra cost. Before I leave this point, to show that the en- 
closures are mouse- as well as rat-proof, I may add they 
have been in use nearly two years, and to-day there is no 
sign of vermin of any description. 


Last winter (1913-14) the birds in the Rock Aviary 
were shut up and during the week or two of very severe 
frost the temperature only once—and this when the ther- 
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mometer in the flight registered 16 degrees of frost—fell to 
30 degrees (2 degrees of frost). During this cold spell I 
did not lose a single bird, which certainly goes far to prove 
that provided the shelter is draught proof, many delicate 
species may be successfully kept in large Garden Aviaries 
where they can be merely driven into the shelter during the 
winter months. In the Road Aviary the birds use the flight 
and shelter at their option. When the cold weather sets in, 
the windows are closed up and the door only allowed to be 
open day and night, and through the coldest day all the birds 
appear to be in the pink of condition. 


During the two seasons I have now gone through, I 
at once confess the breeding results of the rarer species have 
not overwhelmed me with stock. Of the rarer specimens I 
have at the moment Violet-eared Waxbills incubating, the 
fourth attempt, and three times the young lived to be from 
three to eight days old. The Silver-eared Mesias and Indian 
White-eyes have carried out building operations all the sum- 
mer, but have never properly settled down to house-keeping. 

I find the Blue-cheeked Barbet roosts, or more properly 
reclines, in a coco-nut husk in the open; how he gets in and 
turns completely round—as he must do, because in his bed- 
room he has full view of any enemy that might approac’ 
him—I do not know; he certainly looks most comical and of 
course fills the husk out. 


1 am so enchanted with the Sunbirds I have been for- 
tunate enough to see through the kindness of our well-known 
member and successful exhibitor, Mr. Ezra, that I have de- 
termined to introduce a few as opportunity offers and pocket 
affords—I fear the latter is the ruling factor. 


At the moment I have Malachite, Red Himalayan and 
Lesser Double-collared, and they are a glorious sight. Al- 
though November has arrived with all its disadvantages of 
dreary days and long nights, this class of bird—Sunbirds, Blue 
Sugar-birds, Yellow-winged Sugar-birds, White-eyes, Green- 
fronted Bulbuls, etc.—is in show condition. Up to the present 
they have full access to the flight and take full advantage of 
it although I find they roost in the shelter.—(Written No- 
vember ist, 1914.—Ed.). 
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The Nesting of the Lesser Grey-headed Guan. 
(Ortalis vetula). 


By R. Svuceirt. 


The Guans are very closely related to the Game Birds, 
and belong to the family Cracidae (Curassows) of that order. 
The family is confined to the warmer parts of America, only 
one of the numerous species ranging as far north as Southern 
Texas. They are tree-loving birds, and are seldom found far 
from the vicinity of woods. They feed both amongst the 
branches, and on the ground, their food consisting of fruit, 
leaves and insects. 

The Lesser Grey-headed Guan has the most northerly 
range of any of the seventeen species of Ortalis, being found 
from the United States of Colombia to Southern Texas, where 
it is known by the name of ‘‘ Chacalacca.” 

This species is about the size of a hen Pheasant and is 
of very sober plumage. The head and neck are dark grey; 
upper surface and chest, olive-brown; remainder of under 
surface buff; tail-feathers above dark green, each feather with 
a broac tip of buff. The throat is red and naked, divided down 
the centre by a thin band of feathers. The body is very 
thin and small; total length, about 20 inches; tail 9% inches. 
The sexes are alike in plumage, but the male may be distingu- 
ished from the female by his slightly redder throat, and his 
stouter beak. 

Their nests are usually found in cavities, formed by 
the jrnction of the limb of a tree with the trunk, where twigs 
and leaves have fallen. It is very probable that the birds 
do not ‘collect ‘their own material, but use these accumulations to 
furm their nests, in which three or four white, rough-shelled 
eggs are laid. 

It is said that a few of these birds are domesticated 
every year in Mexico and Texas, where they become very 
tame and inconveniently familiar, but Professor Newton, speak- 
ing of the Guans, says “ All attempts to domesticate them in 
“the full sense of the word have wholly failed, and the cases in 
““which they have been induced to breed, and the young have 
“been reared in confinement are very few.” 

In captivity these birds require some warmth during 
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the winter, as they are not hardy, and their feet are specially 
liable to injury through frost. They are rather objectionable 
in close confinement, as, owing to the nature of their food, they 
make a large amount of dirt, and soon become offensive if their 
quarters are not kept scrupulously clean. 

They should be fed on all kinds of ripe fruit, scalded 
grocer’s currants, figs, dates, etc., cut into small pieces; lettuce, 
tender leaves, and other green food. They will eat a little 
nsectile food, and, like most birds, are very fond of mealworms. 
A little seed is eaten, but this passes through them undigested, 
as also do gentles. A good supply of grit is essential to their 
health. 

I received my pair in September 1913, and I was 
rather fortunate to get them landed safely. They were pro- 
cured in Southern Mexico, and brought over by a vessel hound 
for Hamburg. From there they were re-shipped in a small 
box, over which canvas had been tightly nailed, so that they 
had neither light, food, nor water, during their journey, which 
would occupy at least 48 hours, and it speaks well for their 
powers of endurance that on arrival they appeared strong and 
healthy, and were simply ravenous for food. 

culixe most Game Birds, the sexes show great affection 
for each other, and spend a ‘great deal of their time in preening 
each other’s feathers and “spooning.” I think my birds have 
been hand-reared, as they are utterly fearless of human beings. 
They will leap on to the shoulders of anyone who enters their 
e..c.0.ure, and insist on remaining there, until they are EEO TE 
by force, against which they loudly protest. 

I turned them into the largest compartment of my aviary 
early in April. They at once quietly explored the enclosure 
and immediately made themselves at home. 

It was only about a fortnight afterwards that I saw 
the male sitting in a small wire flower-pot hanger, which had 
been fixed at the top of a tree, as an inducement for a pair of 
Waxwings to nest. This his body completely filled, and he 
looked most uncomfortable with his tail forced upwards at 
right angles to his body. He tried desperately to draw the 
surrounding twigs under him, but of course, without success. 
I replaced the hanger with a small round basket, half filled with 
hay, with which he appeared to be delighted; he called up the 
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hen to inspect it, and both birds chuckled with satisfaction. 
The cock spent most of his time during the next fortnight 
leisurely arranging the materials, but the hen did not appear 
to be very interested, and only inspected his work occasionally. 

I never saw any courting display except that both birds 
frequently raised their tails, spread fan-wise into a perpendicular 
position. They were not particularly aggressive at this time, 
but would not tolerate any other large bird in the vicinity of 
their nest, and were rather vindictive towards a pair of Cali- 
fornian Quail. 

On the afternoon of May 8rd I saw the hen deposit 
her first egg in the nest at 5 o’clock, the second one was laid 
on the 5th, and on the 7th she commenced to incubate after 
laying the third. 

She sat very patiently, only coming off the nest for 
food, and returning immediately. The cock never took a turn 
at incubation; he usually sat dozing on a branch near the nest. 
He never fed her while she was sitting, but he would often call 
her off the nest, to give her some tit-bit that he had discovered. 

I began to be impatient after the hen had incubated 
for 29 days, and fearing something was wrong, I tested the 
eggs, and found all three to be addled; probably owing to 
one or two rather sharp frosts, which occurred soon after 
incubation commenced. I tried to blow the eggs, but the 
shells were so extremely thick and hard, that the drill would 
not penetrate, without being given a hard tap. I broke two 
of them and was only fairly successful with the third. The 
white shells are very absorbent and quickly become stained. 

Nothing further happened until July 8th, when I saw 
them pair, and later that day the cock was busily repairing 
the nest. The first egg was laid on the 12th, and the hen 
again commenced to incubate three eggs on the 16th. 

All three eggs hatched on the morning of August 11th, 
making the incubation period 26 days. I did not see the 
young ones descend from the nest, but judging from the great 
development of the flight feathers, their wings would be of 
great assistance to them in reaching the ground. 

The chicks are very large and active birds when first 
hatched, and appear to be much larger than the eggs, which 


fo) 
probably accounts for the extreme hardness and thickness of 
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the shells. They are thickly clothed with down, a mixture of 
black, chestnut, and grey; a band above the base of the beak, 
black; a broad irregular stripe of pale grey passes over each 
eye to the nape, and joins on forehead over black frontal band; 
crown, with two black stripes, joining in front and enclosing a 
chestnut patch in the centre; upper surface ruddy chestnut 
slightly mottled with black, and with two indistinct grey 
stripes on the back; sides of face, chin and throat, grey, mot- 
tled with black; upper part of chest and fore-neck chestnut; 
remainder of underparts pure white; wings brownish black, 
barred with chestnut; beak, flesh colour at base, remainder 
black with pure white tip; feet, pink. The throat is not naked 
as in the adult. 

For some reason the cock became greatly excited soon 
after the young ones hatched, and threw two of them into 
the air. I removed him to another compartment. I don’t 
suppose he really intended to injure them, as he was after- 
wards calling to them with food in his beak and looking quite 
miserable, but one of the young ones was found dead the 
next morning, and I attribute its death to his rough treatment. 

It fortunately happened about the time the young 
hatched, that the nights were exceptionally warm and fine, 
or through an oversight I might have lost them all. I had 
imagined that the hen would brood the chicks on ihe ground at 
night, but at dusk in the evening of the day they were hatched 
I heard her calling to them from some branches fixed high in 
the shelter. No doubt the chicks had tried to reach her, but 
as there were no lower branches to enable them to ascend so 
high, they had perched, and were asleep, each in a separate 
bush, in the open flight. I afterwards arranged convenient 
branches, as steps to the top of the shelter, and the next night 
the young ones slept close to the body of the hen. 

All the food was taken from the beak of the hen, and 
consisted of finely chopped fruit, boiled rice, lettuce, house- 
flies, mealworms, blow-fly pupae, and insectile food; the live- 
food was given to the young direct, but the fruit and green 
food was swallowed and afterwards regurgitated. 

From the first the young ones were very active among 
the branches, and spent a lot of their time climbing about in 
the low bushes. At the end of the first week they had not 
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made much progress, but their wings had grown considerably, 
and their tails were quite half an inch long. At a fortnight 
old, feathers had commenced to appear on the mantle, and pen 
feathers were visible on the sides of their breasts. They now 
commenced to pick up a little food for themselves, but were 
principally fed by the hen. 

On September Ist, at three weeks old, they could fly 
about freely, their backs and breasts were fully feathered and 
their tails were quite three inches long. At the end of the 
fourth week two narrow naked stripes began to appear on their 
throats, and their crowns had commenced to feather, but it 
was not until the end of the seventh week that all traces of the 
immature plumage had disappeared. They were still fed and 
brocded by the hen occasionally, but were practically inde- 
pendent of her. 

It was quite three months before the young birds at- 
tained the full size of their parents. They are now thriving 
splendidly, but are inclined to be rather wild, and will probably 
never be as tame as their parents. 


—+ 
The Gold-fronted Green (Bulbul) Fruitsucker. 


(Chloropsis aurifrons). 


By B. THro. STEWART. 

One bleak November day I received the following note: 

“TI am sending you a Green Flycatcher, but as the 
weather is so unfavourable I rely on your meeting it personally 
—shall put it in charge of Guard.” 

Now commands or wishes are abhorrent to my soul, to 
say nothing of the fact that I had other engagements, but what 
could an artistic bird-lover like myself do but obey? 

And in such wise did I become possessed of the bird 
that my soul still loveth. 

Out from his little travelling box he fluttered—from the 
nest of cotton wool that wrapped him round—straight on to 
my finger, straight into my heart. Just a ball of soft feathers 
he lay in my hand; warm, delicious to the touch. 

Hue of emerald; crown of gold, and when he spread 
his pretty wings I caught a glimpse of turquoise-blue—blue as 
a woman’s eyes should be! 
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And I murmured as I gazed upon him: “ The Green— 
the Gold-headed—the Beautiful.” Back into his cage I put him, 
and he carried my hopes with him. 

Such a bird, I pondered, should be fed on the food that 
the gods love, and pearls dissolved in wine should be his 
drink 

Ah! well, I evolved a more prosaic diet for his daily 
needs, in which fruits not so rare as those of my imagination 
figured, and honey and milk to give him strength and sweetness. 

On the second day he sang—and every day after—and 
by and by he mingled with his song all the notes of the 
Shama; of the Blue Bird of happy memory. The dulcet tones 
of the nightingale; and the wailing of the Never-never bird— 
and the dear delightful strain was for my ear alone. 

He sang of love, of happiness, of the glories that had 
been, of the grey present shot with silver—of the future 
bright and glowing as the golden crown he bore—of hope that 
trailed its pinions in the dust, of majesty never humbled, of 
pride never cast down, and of ambitions that fretted their wings 
ere they soared to fulfilment. 

And being but a bird he fell from the sublime to the 
ridiculous and sang again of pippins and cheese to come! 

The Bulbul slept soundly—I envied him! Slept as only 
the lovely and innocent of heart can sleep. Every morning I 
roused him, and he never failed to greet me as lightly as only 
lovers can! Oh, he was a vision of delight, this bonny gem! 
Day by day he grew more beautiful and the golden crown 
upon his head waxed more and more brilliant, and yet I never 
heeded! 

Day by day he sang, louder, sweeter, and more tenderly! 

And yet I did not know! 
The shadow of death’s hand was hovering over him; one fatal 
morning it closed upon him. He was singing lustily. Just as 
I turned away he stopped on one high note—the rest was 
silence. He had passed from me without a flutter, without a 
pang. As I held the little body, still warm, in my hand, I 
noticed that he had drawn his wings forward as if to guard 
the heart that love had broken! 

Surely this little silent lovely act was his last offering 
on the Altar of Friendship. 
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Alas for me— 
“ Earth has lost a portion of her glory: 
And like Baldr in the ancient story 
Never comes the beautiful again 
Still, in my dreams there flits the radiant ae of him 
I have called “The Green Gold-headed Beautiful,’ and oa my 
expectant ear there falls the dear familiar tune and I start to 
answe: it. 


— @- — 


My Tanagers—Past and Present. 
By Lapy KATHLEEN PILKINGTON. 


Our good friend and Editor having honoured me with a 
request for an account of the Tanagers I have owned, I 
comply with all the more readiness, in that my narrative has 
been preceded by one from so keen and enthusiastic a fancier as 
Miss Bousfield, whose excellent article I have just read with 
much interest and which has inspired me with a wish to do 
likewise. 

Perhaps the simplest way to begin is to give a list of 
all I have ever had, ending with those now in my possession. 
It is as follows :— 

Blue and Black Tanagers (Tanagrella cyanomelacna). 

Tricolour Tanagers (Calliste tricolor). 

Pretre’s Tanagers (Spindalis pretrci). 

Superb Tanagers (Calliste fastwosa). 

Black-backed Tanagers (C. melanonota). 

Archbishop Tanagers (T'anagra ornata). 

Black Tanagers (Tachyphonus melaleucus). 

Palm Tanagers (Tanagra palmarum). 

Violet Euphonia (Huphonia violacea). 

Pectoral Euphonia (H#. pectoralis). 

All Green Chloro-Tanager (Chlorophonia virid's). 

Festive Tanager (Calliste festiva). 

Scarlet Tanager (Rhamphococlus brasilius). 

Blue Tanager (Tanagra cpiscopus). 

Black-cheeked Tanager (Calliste cayana). 

Gold and Green Tanager (C. flava). 

Blue-headed Euphonia (Huphonia nigricollis). 

The last seven, I am glad to say, are all alive and flourish- 
ing. Of the first ten on my list pride of place undoubtedly goes 
to the Blue and Black, a lovely and most rare Tanager, in fact 
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[ believe him to have been almost—if not the only one—which 
has ever figured on the show bench. He became mine at the 
L.C.B.A. Show, 1910, where he won first and attracted much 
attention as his colouring was wonderful (see plate ‘‘ B.N.” 
Vol. IIl., N.S., page 1), but he was not an interesting bird 
in himself, and though he lived till last year never became 
particularly tame or friendly. 

Of my present collection the Blue-headed Euphonia and 
the Black-cheeked certainly stand out both for rarity and 
beauty of plumage. They took first and second in the order 
named at the last L.C.B.A. Show. It is difficult to make up 
one’s mind whether one prefers the vivid colouring of the little 
Euphonia, with his jaunty Eton-blue cap and brown breast, 
or the delicately-shaded opal tints of the Black-cheeked, which, 
though far less brilliant, has a refinement of colouring, which is 
wonderfully attractive, and grows upon one the more one sees 
the bird in different lights. I have two Black-cheeked and 
cannot at present determine whether they are a cock and hen, 
or two cocks, one less mature than the other. They are marked 
exactly alike—only one is a paler understudy of the other. 
After living amicably together for over a year they have lately 
taken to quarelling so violently that I have had to separate 
them—and now incline to the belief that they are two cocks. 
They arrived in London last July in a large cage with a mass 
of other birds of all sorts and sizes, from Finches to Cowbirds, 
in a state of wretchedness, and semi-starvation impossible 
to describe, and literally at their last gasp. They were, in 
fact, little draggled bundles of broken feathers, too weak to 
resent being lifted out in my hand, and I gave them a very short 
time to live. But they revived marvellously on being given 
food and have never looked back since, and from this speedy 
recovery and the rapidity with which they got into good plum- 
age, I put them down as one of the hardiest of the many 
species of Tanagers, the more so as many of the other birds 
which arrived with them succumbed to the after effects of their 
terrible journey. 

The Blue-Headed Euphonia is a most merry little 
person, remarkably tame and friendly, and quite the most 
attractive in character as well as appearance of all the 
Tanagers I have owned. He is a victim to extreme greed— 
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the ill effects of which are only obviated, to my mind, by the 
frantic exercise he takes in ceaselessly singing a discordant 
little song, which he does with mad energy, and a great risk 
of cracking his small throat. I have always to be careful not 
to put his food tin near that of any bird alongside him, or he 
immediately starts a kind of frenzied ‘‘ eating-match” against 
his neighbour, which cannot be good for the digestion! 


My Scarlet Tanager I have had since 1909, but despite 
all these years ‘he still remains extremely wild—which bears 
out a remark of Miss Bousfield’s—and cannot be induced to 
take any friendly interest in us, nor has he ever condescended 
to take mealworms, of which he is extremely fond, from my 
hand. Undoubtedly the most difficult to keep in good condition 
and plumage, or indeed to keep at all, for any length of time, 
is the Festive. I have owned two—one a very fine specimen 
witl specially good colouring, which I managed to keep for 
two years, but he died suddenly in 1913, after taking 2nd at 
the L.C.B.A. Show in 1912. I purchased another in 1913, 
but cannot get him into show form, and he has not come at all 
satisfactorily through his last moult. The All-Green or Neck- 
lace, also seem delicate, but these are the only two varieties, 
out of the seventeen I have had, which have been at all really 
difficult to manage. Perhaps I ought to add the Pretre’s 
Tanager to this list, as I have been unlucky with two out of 
three of these. This I regret all the more as they are most 
tame and friendly birds, and ceaselessly sing a reedy little 
song, which never rises above a whisper, although like the 
vocal efforts of the Blue-Headed Euphonia, it is produced 
with much exertion! But space presses and I must not par- 
ticularize any more, but pass on to their general treatment. 

My Tanagers are all kept in cages, good sized cages, 
but by no means enormous ones—and they live in them all 
the year round—as I have no aviary of any kind. They are 
in a room which gets the morning sun, such as it is in this 
smcky manufacturing district of the West Riding, and is heated 
by a fire during the winter months. I try to keep it as near 
60 degrees as possible, and it seldom varies more than a 
couple of degrees either day or night. The top of a high 
window, well above the birds, is opened, generally for half 
an hour a day during the winter, unless the bleak winds which 
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sweep over the hill on which this house stands make it quite 
impossible, in which case the door of a large room opening out 
of the bird-room is left open for a couple of hours. In 
summer, of course, they have as much fresh air as possible. 

They are fed on a diet of three parts cake to one part 
Abraham's Food, and have unlimited banana and grapes, with, 
whenever possible, apple and orange, on alternate days, and 
they have about two mealworms per diem each. The Blue- 
Headed Euphonia and the Festive, being particularly fond of 
it, are allowed a little of the Sunbirds’ sop, and I also give 
some occasionally to the others if they seem a little off colour, 
but as a regular food I am not in favour of it for Tanagers 
and give them as little as possible. Of course they have baths 
ad. lib., and I generally administer a few drops of liquid 
magnesia in their water about once a fortnight, and when 
moulting a few drops of Parish’s Food does them well as a 
tonic. These, and some of Ditchfield’s Tonic Drops, in serious 
case:, are all my ~ stable-secrets.”! 

It may interest your readers to know that in the same 
room as the Tanagers, in different degrees of proximity to the 
fire or the windows—according to their hardiness or the re- 
verse—live one pair of Yellow-backed Red Sunbirds, one 
Lesser Double-collared Sunbird (c’), three Purple Sugarbirds, 
one Black-headed Sugarbird, one Loo-choo Robin, one pair 
Plack-chinned Yuhinas, one Rufous-bellied Bulbul, one Black- 
erested Bulbul, one Troupial, one Silky Cowbird, and, last, 
but far from least, one Yucatan Jay—the tamest and most 
amusing of his or any other kind—but that is another story. 

I can only in conclusion feel ashamed of the lengthy 
way I have rambled on, and most humbly apologize to you and 
your readers for having not only mounted my hobby, but ridden 
it so unmercifully into the bargain. 


Sa 
British Corvidae. 
By FranK DAwson-SMITH. 


Ravens: It may possibly interest readers of “ Bird 
Notes” to learn something concerning the Raven. I have had 
several years experience with the species, and rear them an- 
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nually so that I think, I may claim to know something of the 
bird’s manners and customs. 
“While I wish to remark,— 
And my language is plain, 
That for ways that are dark, 
And for tricks that are vain,” 
The Raven is peculiar! 
But to start at the beginning I must say that the 
noblest representative of the Crow tribe to be found in the 
British Isles is undoubtedly the Raven (Corvus corax). ‘The 


bird is yearly becoming rarer, and, in its natural state, is to be 
found in comparatively few districts. It may still be found in 
the North of Scotland, where it creates havoc among the young 
‘rouse. The growing scarcity of the Raven is owing to its 
destructive propensities, and there can be no doubt it is a great 
nuisance where it exists in numbers. 


It nests chiefly on the cliffs, but sometimes will choose 
a tree for the purpose. Ravens are models of conjugal fidelity. 
Once mated, they are companions for life—divorce is unknown! 
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They occupy the same nest for years, patching it up annually 
with fresh sticks and rubbish, until the whole affair becomes 
a large and somewhat unwieldly looking structure. The Raven 
is omnivorous; nothing comes amiss, weak lambs, injured wild 
fowl, worms, eggs, and even fish are all articles of diet as 
occasion offers. He is large and powerful, and no small bird 
or animai stands much chance with him in an encounter. This 
description makes the Raven appear an inveterate bully, and 
it cannot be denied that he is to a certain extent. At the 
same time he is a noble and interesting bird, and well known 
by repute to people of all ages. It was sacred to Odin, the 
Danish War God, and is held in awe by superstitious peasants, 
partly, perhaps, owing to its curious “ croaking.” 

When tamed, the Raven makes a pet second to none 
in intelligence, friendliness, and amusing ways. The best, if 
not the only way to secure one as a pet, is to obtain him 
from. the nest when a few days old, bring him up entirely by 
hand, and educate him. This is no light task, as it means 
feeding him every two hours, starting at daybreak, and this 
precess continues until he is able and willing to feed himself. 
He is never in a hurry to do this, as he much prefers to be 
fed and waited upon—the rogue! He should be fed upon bread 
and milk, soaked dog biscuit, and a little meat. The young- 
sters arc queer looking little creatures until they are properly 
feathered. They soon learn to recognize their feeder, greeting 
him with loud ’ and ever-gaping throats, never 
ceasing their outcry until they are stuffed full. I give them a 
large wired-in run with a wooden shelter attached, and furn- 
ished with plenty of perches, odd pieces of wood, boxes, and 
bits of rag which they utilize for hiding places for food, etc., 
and a large shallow bath filled with fresh water daily in which 
they love to splash about, keeping themselves beautifully clean. 


“ec 


squeaks ’ 


They are most inquisitive birds, poking and probing 
everything to satisfy their curiosity. This is shown to a 
greater extent when they are permitted to run loose in the 
garden. Every Raven has his own peculiar bent of mind. I 
could tell innumerable tales of his deeds, tragic or comic, if 
space permitted, but it is only possible to speak generally in 
a short article. One of my Ravens had a ‘wicked habit of pull- 
ing up the plants in the garden, and then hurrying out of 
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reach up a tree to avoid punishment. The rascal went to 
sucit lengths in this respect that the gardener with grim de- 
termination writ large upon his honest face, said “ Sir, 
either your bird goes or I does.” The man was invaluable, 
so alas! the Raven was sent to another home. Another Raven 
was never destructive. He would perch on a garden seat 
nearly all day, croaking cheerfully at intervals, only leaving 
his self-chosen perch in order to chase a cat or dog, or some 
Black-backed Gulls that were pinioned on the lawn. Yet an- 
other Raven I had was a splendid talker and mimic. He 
could bark like a dog absolutely naturally. Often we have 
run out hearing the barking and worrying, thinking a dog was 
among some of the birds, only to find “Joe” on his perch, 
his eyes brimful of laughter, and the big black scoundrel chuck- 
ling to think he had taken us in, and laughing in a comically 
human way. He could imitate fowls and cats, and could caw 
like a Rook. I have often seen Rooks wheeling high up over 
his abode, completely deceived by his “caw.” ‘“ Hullo, Joe! 
How are you?” was a favourite exclamation of his, but his 
proudest feat has the imitation of a ‘“‘ Woodpecker, tapping the 
hollow beech tree.’ One of these birds—a Green Woodpecker—- 
was often at work near his run, and “Joe” learned to copy 
the tapping exactly. He would stretch his neck out, ruffle his 
feathers, and shake the upper and lower mandibles together. 

When my Ravens get into the adult stage I give them 
a larger quantity of meat. In the early spring the farmers 
are always willing and glad to offer me any dead lambs, and 
the Ravens love picking and eating these. Rabbits, rats, and 
birds are also great luxuries, and bread, bits of cheese, pota- 
toes, and table scraps are equally welcome. The adult bird is 
a handsome fellow, with a glossy metallic sheen like blue steel, 
on his plumage, which, in a healthy bird, is always in beautiful 
condition. Each year adds to his beauty. Cold weather suits 
him best. He intensely dislikes a hot summer. In winter, 
when his bath is frozen hard, he industriously employs himself 
by breaking the ice with his powerful beak, and then hiding 
the broken pieces in different places. He is terribly puzzled 
when the ice melts and shows his surprise and annoyance by 
incessant chatter, which probably is intended for verbal casti- 
gation of the looter. 
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Ravens agree well together as a rule, but from my 
experience it is fatal to put young birds with old ones. There 
ensues an immediate attack if that is done, the older bird doing 
his level best to pull the youngster’s head off. 

In conclusion, if anybody desires to possess an intensely 
interesting intelligent and amusing pet, I do not think he can 
do better than obtain a Raven. They are very hardy and 
respond to care and kindness by showing great affection. One 
can overlook and forgive any little delinquencies they may 
perpetrate occasionally. 

The photograph illustrating this account shows the 
Raven in possession of a garden seat, which he allowed no 
other bird to approach. 

(To be Continued). 
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By WM. SHORE BAILy. 


The past season here, so far as breeding results are 
concerned, if not a very successful one, has at least been a 
very interesting one, and three if not four new records have 
been established. The net results are as follow : 

SPECIES: 


Rosella Parrakeets (5) Brush Bronze-wing Doves (3). 
Alexandrine Parrakeets (3). Bronze-wing Doves (3). 
Black-cheeked Lovebirds (2) Necklace Doves (3). 


Budgerigars (3). Diamond Doves (14). 
Yellow Sparrows (5). Bib Finches (3). 
Dwarf Weavers (4). Zebra Finches (2). 


Sulphury Seed-eaters (1). Cutthroats (1). 
Canaries (4). 
HYBRIDS: 
(4) Martinican X Pea Doves (Zenaida aurita X Z. amabilis). 
(1) Greenfinch X Himalayan Siskin (Ligurinus chloris * Chrysomutris 
spinoides). 
(2) Spice X Bib Finch (Munia punctulata * Spermestes nana). 
(1) Spice Finch X Bengalese (Munia punctulata < Uroloncha domestica). 
Other young left the nest but did not survive. 
The following species and crosses nested and incubated, 
but failed, either to hatch out or rear their young. 
Doves: Zebra, Half-collared, and Senegal. 
Wravers: Abyssinian and Golden. 
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Also, Black Seed-Finches (Melopyrrha nigra). 
Cross-MATED Patrs: Cape X House Sparrow ; Cinnamon Tree X 
House Sparrow ; and Mealy X Red Rosella Parrakeet. 

It may be of interest to remark re these cross-mated 
pairs, that IT was unable to obtain mates for the Cape and 
Cinnamon Tree Sparrows, so introduced common House Spar- 
rows, but they never paired and in consequence there was no 
result, save the incubation of infertile eggs. I quite expect 
to gel hybrids next season. 

As regards the Mealy x Red Rosella Parrakeets, the 
latter bird was quite young, being only ten months old; she 
laid six eggs, but proved very unsteady on the nest, and IT am 
hoping she may do better next year. 

The mating of the Martinican « Pea Doves proved moat 
successful which, considering how closely these two species 
must be related, was only to be expected. The principal 
difierence between the two species lies in the white wing-bar, 


Photo by W. Shore Baily. 


Young Martinican X Pea Doves. 
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whick is much wider in the Pea Dove. TI noticed a rather 
curious habit with this species (Z. amabilis), viz.: that when 
apprcached by a stranger, it would steal away from the nest, 
much after the manner of a Partridge, and when some dis- 
tance away would flutter along the ground as if its wings were 
broken. JI have not seen this occur with any other of the 
Columbidae. The young doves when they lIeft the nest were 
facsimiles of their parents, but the young cock, now (December 
26) nearly four months old, has developed large patches of 
sooty-black on the wings, back and crown of head; which, gives 
it a very curious appearance. 

Of my other Doves, neither the Bleeding-hearts nor the 


Photo by W. Shore Baily. 


Interior of Aviary with Weavers’ Nests. 
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Masked have made any attempt to nest. The former spend 
most of their time on the ground, where they are fairly active; 
the latter spend all their time perching and are very lethargic. 
I hope they may do better next season. 

Of the Finch-Hybrids, I have already described the 
rearing of the Greenfinch & Himalayan Siskin in “ B.N. (Vol. 
aN ep) 2. 6). 

The Spice <x Bib Finch cross, of which two were 
fully reared, are very pretty li-tle birds (wide plate, ante p. 
11). I can give no‘data as to incubation, etc., as the nest 
in which they were reared, a box of loose hay, was shared 
| with a Bengalese and B.H. Mannikin, who also attempted to 
bring off some hybrids. About a dozen eggs were laid, and 
} all four birds were occasionally seen trying to incubate them 
| at the same time; it certainly is a wonder that, with this over- 
crowding, any young were reared at all. So far as I couid 
see they all had a part in feeding the young so long as they 
remained in the nest, but alter they flew, the Spice Finch took 
practically sole charge. 

The Spice Finch x Bengalese hybrid was in the nest 
} quite four weeks, and only flew early this month (December), in 
fourteen degrees of frost; at the time of writing (Xmas Eve), 
| it is still being fed by both parents. It is a very plainly 
' colovred bird and little resembles either parent. 
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Birds of the Jielum District and an Ornitho- 
logical.Diary from the Punjab. 
By Ho Wristinr P., M:B.O.U-. 
Continucd from page 24. 


| September 25.—Went out about 7 a.m. to shoot Blue Rock Pigeons 
(Columba intermedia) at their morning flight. There is a 
well on the cattle farm where the Hindus of Hissar City 
put down corn as a kind of charity offering for the hordes 
of Pigeons which live aud breed in the city. The conse- 
quence is that every morning there is a steady flight between 
the city and the well which attracts most of the outgoing 
Pigeons, and one has only to form a line some couple of 
hundred yards on the city side of the well to enjoy some 
extremely pretty shooting. birds are coming over the whole 
time, singly and in flocks, giving every kind of shot, 
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A male Indian Redstart (Ruticilla rufiventris) noted, 
and two Pied Mynahs (Sturnopastcr contra). 

In the evening 1 met with a big flight of Striated 
Swallows (sp. ine.) sitting on some telegraph wires and 
hawking low over a neighbouring field. They appeared to 
be chiefly immature birds and were of course migrating. 

An immature male Hastern Orphean Warbier (Sylvia 
jerdoni) shot. 

September 26.—Examined a nest containing three eggs of the Large 
Grey Babbler (Argya malcolmi), it was a sight but ra.her 
deep structure of small twigs and coarse bits of grass, 
lined with fine roots and horsehairs. It was suspended in 
the end of a drooping bough of a large likur tree, about 
15ft. from the ground. 

The Indian Redstart (Ruticilla rufiventris) is now 
common and general. 

September 27.—There are still fair numbers about of the Red-headed 
Bunting (Hmberiza luteola). 

A brood of young Peafowl met with were about the 
size of Grouse and able to fly well. 

September 28.—Close to the bungalow a pair of White-backed Vultures 
(Pseudogyps bengalensis) have commenced building a_ nest 
at the top of a Shisham. In this in the early mornings 
the birds may be heard uttering the curious harsh roar 
which is characteristic of Vultures at the commencement of 
the breeding season. 

Several Waterhens (Gallinula chloropus) noted on Raj- 
pura jheel; on the surface of the water could be seen a 
number of birds which were apparently Coots, but I had 
no glasses with me; whatever they were they were immi- 
grants to the jheel, as they have not been there during the 
hot weather. The Pheasant-tailed Jacanas which breed there 
during the rains have gone. Several Harrier about. 

A Wryneck (lynx torquilla) noted. 

September 20.—A female Blue Rock Thrush (Petrophila cyanea) found 
haunting a brick-kiln, perehing on the stacks of bricks. 
It was, of course, on migration, and proved to be very fat. 
Two Wheatears, namely a male White-capped Chat (Sazi- 
cola capistrata) and a female, possibly of the same species, 
were also seen in the brickyard. A Blue-throat seen. A 
Quail, shot, proved to be a Grey Quail (Coturnix com- 
munis). The Black-breasted Quail (C. coromandelica) 
which were common during the rains have all disappeared 
again. 

Two nests of the Indian Ring Dove, each with a couple 
of eggs 

September 30.—Whilst we were exercising my Falcons in the morning, 
a small Falcon passed, flying fast and performing some fine 
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aerial evolutions. I was not certain of the species, but 
both the native Falconers with me said that it was a Hobby 
(Falco subbutco) a species that I have not to my know- 
ledge met with before. They were probably right in their 
identification, as both men are experienced and know the 
species well. 

RESUME OF THE MONTH. 

September has, of course, been chiefly noticeable for migration, 
but a few nests have been found, chiefly of common birds that breed 
throughout the greater part oJ the year. 

In addition to the various notes on migrating birds given above 
I may note the following : 

The Pied Crested Cuckoo (Coccystes jacobinus) has been  be- 
coming scarcer throughout the month, practically all being gone by the 
end of the third week. 

Rose-coloured Pastors have remained abundant throughout the 
month. Wagtails have been fairly common, the White Wagtail (Mof- 
acilla alba) and the Masked Wagtail (Motacilla pcrsonata) being the 
majority met with, in addition to a few of the resident M. maderas- 
patensis, a few Wagtails of the flava type have also been noted, but 
I have had scant opportunity of visiting suitable ground to enable me to 
observe their movements properly or identify the species of Swallows ; the 
most notable have been some species of Striated Swallow, probably Yirundo 
erylthropygia, which has been very numerous and in flocks on migra- 
tion. Smal! numbers of the beautiful Wire-tailed Swallow (Hirwndo 
smithii) have been seen throughout the month—this bird is probably 
only a summer resident here. 

Of summer visitors, such as the Indian Golden Oriole (Oriolus 
kundoo) the Purple Honey Sucker (Arachnechthra asiatica), and the 
Bee-eaters (Mcrops viridis and M. persicus), the majority have departed, 
only a few being left about by the end ‘of the month. 
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CotourEeD Puiatres. We have two of these ready for 
use and had intended issuing one with this number, but as 
there were several articles, with practical and interesting illus- 
trations, instead of holding these up, we have deferred the 
issue of the first coloured plate of this volume till March 
issue. 


WinTeRiInG Birps Our or Doors. The experience 
of individual members vary considerably in this respect, jadg- 
ing by our correspondence. It would, we are convinced, be of 
general interest if members would record their experience 
with the birds they keep out of doors—but in all cases the 
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nature of soil and sub-soil should be stated, and also the respec- 
tive areas of shelter-shed, covered-flight, and open-flight for the 
records to have practical value. We trust that many will 
respond. 

MAKING THE CLUB Known. The Hon. Editor is will- 
ing to visit any locality where an audience can be procured, 
and give a lecture (with or without lantern slides,) on ‘‘ Avi- 
aries and Aviary Life,” as illustrating the objects of F.B.C., 
but those promoting such meetings must organise them, provide 
the lantern, and bear all expenses. No fee will be charged but 
all travelling expenses must be defrayed. 

Other notes held over owing to lack of space. 

——— 
Correspondence. 
LATE NESTING. 

Sir.—In the beginning of November last, a brood of Bib Finches 
(Spermestes nana) left the nest and have never looked back. They are now 
January 4) indistinguishable from their parents. My birds have done well 
this winter, and so far, I have only lost a ParadiseWhydah and a Combasou, 
both cocks. My aviary 1s an out-door one and unheated. 

Manston Rectory, Dorset. (Rev.) REG. E. P. GORRINGE. 

4/1/15. 

THE PINTAILED PARROT-FINCH 

Sir,—I have been much interested in the articles on this attract- 
ive species. I have not kept many of them, but my first pair nesfed, 
constructing a neat domed nest in the shelter portion of the aviary. 
Hither three or four young were hatched, which they fed quite well for' 
a week or more, then threw them all out one day, just as they were 
beginning to feather. They wanted to go to nest again, but it was late 
summer and a heavy fog killed both, though apparently in perfect health. 
Last summer I procured another pair, but the cock died after a lime 
without any previous attempt at breeding; the hen is still fit, though 
she was much pulled about by a cock Parrot-Finch, which was probably 
the cause of the pair making no attempt to breed. 


Cressington Park, H. BRIGHT. 
13/1/15. 


LATE NESTING OF RED-HEADED FINCHES. 

Sir,—It may interest some members to hear that my Red-headed 
Finches nested in December. On December 18th, four young Red- 
heads left the nest, and they are all still alive, doing well, and 
apparently very healthy. I may say my aviary is unheated and _ the 
birds have access to the open flight all the year round. 

The Elm House, Nantwich. (Mrs.) M. A. SPROSTON. 
25/1/15, 
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A Journey Across the Sierras, S. California 
By Wm. Snore BAILY. 
Continued from page 370, Vol: V., New Series. 


The next day we wandered slowly on towards the 
coast, following the course of the Santa Clara river, here 
quite a nice stream. The country was charming. The river 
banks were lined with very fine willows, cottonwoods, and 
sycamores. Alfalfa fields in some of which haymaking was 
going on, looked pleasantly green after the bare mountain 
country we had just passed through. Birds were everywhere 
numerous; my old friends the Blackbirds, both Red-winged and 
Yellow-headed (X. xanthocephalus) being especially in evi- 
dence). I found several nests of the latter in the tules, along 
the river bank. They were built in very much the same way 
as the Red-wings. This part of the valley was given up to 
stock raising. and we passed one fine ranch, which, from the 
way it was kept, evidently belonged to an Englishman. Three 
fourthe of the landowners in this part of California are Mexi- 
cans. Amongst the stock on this ranch we saw a large flock 
of Crows (Corvus americanus hesperis), walking about much 
as our Rooks do at home. In the river bank we passed another 
coleny of Bank Swallows, and while looking at their nests, I 
spotted a Barn Owl (Strvz pratincola) ina hole near the top of 
the bank, a rather curious place for this kind of bird to breed. 
The three young ones were quite plainly visible from the 
road. At mid-day we halted, near a large cactus patch, and 
after lunch I went birds’-nesting. The first nest found was 
the Ruby-throated Humming Bird’s. A beautiful bird and an 
equally perfect cup-shaped nest. This was suspended from a 
giant thistle and contained two tiny white eggs. This Hum- 
ming Bird (Trochilus rufus) is found all through California, 
and I have seen it in summer in the high Sierras. I also 
found a nest of the Grey Thrasher (Harporhynchus redivivus) 
a bird not unlike the Rusty-cheeked Scimitar Babbler (Pom- 
atorhinus erythrogenys) but greyer in colour and with 
shorter bill. The nest was like our Blackbird’s, as 
were the eggs also. Another nest found was that of 
the Californian Goldfinch (Chrysomitris tristis), a little yel- 
low bird with a black head and much more like a 
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Siskin than a Goldfinch. Its nest was in some nettles, and was 
eup-shaped. The eggs were like a pale edition of our Hedge 
Sparrow's. In the afternoon we passed through large tracts 
of Barley, this part of the valley producing a high-class malt- 
ing variety. Doves and Larks were numerous, and we were 
seldom out of sight of the Red-wings. At a barn where we 
stopped to water the horse, a pair of Barn Swallows (Clivicola 
riparia) were nesting. The eggs were like those of our 
Swallow, white with red spots, principally at the larger end. 
It was after sundown when we reached Santa Paula, and as we 
drove through the town a flock of the large Californian Nightiar 
(C. texensis) were hawking around the street lamps. These 
interesting birds breed on the ground in the neighbouring 
mountains, and I knew of a place where several nests could be 
found. We camped this night in the grounds of a friend of my 
partners and had supper with him. Quite a pleasant change 
after our camp cooking, 

The next day we set off for Santa Barbara, by way of 
a mountain pass, the name of which I forget. The first part 
of the journey led through well-kept fruit ranches, Santa Paula 
being a great fruit centre, over one thousand tons of apricots, 
and five hundred tons of prunes having been dried there for 
shipment, the previous summer. It has also a large oil re- 
finery, the crude oil being brought to the refinery through pipes 
laid down the valley we were now ascending. As we pro- 
ceeded the valley narrowed, and once more we were into the 
chapparal country, rather different here to what it was in the 
higher Sierras. Here we saw another variety of Jay (A. 
californica) not so pretty a bird as the Blue Jay seen pre- 
viously. It is a common bird on the coast. It makes a nest 
of sticks similar to that of our English Jay and in like situa- 
tions. Eggs, dirty white, blotched with rufous. Alongside the 
road ran a small irrigating ditch, and in the bushes and weeds 
erowing on the banks a good many birds were to be seen. I 
caught glimpses of a little Grey Flycatcher, probably (EF. 
difficilis ov HB. pusillus), also several Warblers very like our 
Willow Wren. They were probably (H. celata litescens). 
At mid-day our trail branched off, and turned due west again, 
and the next six or seven miles we had to walk, the grade 
being very steep. This gave me a better chance to observe the 
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birds than when driving. Every here and there, little stream- 
lets crossed the road, dropping to the valley below in miniature 
falls. Ferns and similar plants flourished on the moist banks, 
as did Scyecamores and other small trees. Here, for the first 
time on the trip, we found insectivorous birds really at home. 
Especially noticeable was the Blue Bird (Sialia mexicana) by 
far the most striking of any of the Californian small birds. Its 
plainly-coloured mate was probably on its nest, as I did not 
see it. A pair of Wrens (C. mexricanus conspersus) were 
creeping about the roots of a sycamore, op an upper branch 
of which a Pigeon had her nest, and was brooding a pair of 
squabs. The cock was perched near by, looking verv hand- 
seme in the sun, his rich yellow legs being plainly visible. 
At a bend of the road we surprised a White-tailed Doe and her 
two fawns, almost as big as herself. Our dog promptly gives 
chase but is easily ont-distanced, as they scamper up the moun- 
tain. These animals are about twice the size of our Roe Deer 
and very similar in appearance. As we near the top of the 
mountain wild oats take the place of the chapparal, making 
splendid feed for deer and stock. Here and there are groves 
of wild walnuts, a tree indigenous to the country. We soon 
reach the top of the pass, which in this case is practically 
the top of the mountain as well, and are rewarded by a most 
glorious view. Due west, the sun is well down over a blue 
Pacific. Between it and us lies the fertile Ventura Velley 
covered with well cultivated fruit-ranches and dotted with com- 
fortable looking houses. To the south the mountains throw out 
a series of spurs towards the sea, forming deep valleys and 
canyons, occupied by small ranchers who grow stock, and make 
hay to sell to their richer brethren on the fruit-ranches. ‘To 
the north the range runs an unbroken line as far as the eve 
can see, apparently getting higher and more heavily timbered 
the further north it goes. Immediately below us fhe trail 
drops precipitately to the valley—down this we now made our 
way at a good pace, arriving at the bottom in a little more 
than an hour, about one fourth of the time it took us to ascend 
on the other side. 

We pitched gamp in a fine grove of Oaks, surrounding 
a school-house. After our hard day’s climb I was too tired to 
take a stroll after supper, but whilst we were resting we 
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heard a Mocking Bird (Mimus polyglottus) singing in a neigh- 
bouring orchard. This is a really first Glass song-bird and is 
about the only one really worth listening to out West. Other 
Warblers were also singing, but their voices are so low that 
they are not often noticed. 

To be continued. 
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Post Mortem Reports. 
Vide Rulcs, see page IL. of cover. 


Macrin Mannikin. (B. T. Stewart), Radlett, Herts. The 
cause of death was pneumonia. 

GREY WAXBILL. (T. Foster), Babbacombe, South Devon. 
The cause of death was pneumonia, which is a very fatal disease of the’ 
avian species. Some writers have asserted this is a rare disease of birds, 
but that is an erroneous statement, for according to my experience it is 
just as prevalent as it is in the domesticated animals. You cannot do 
better than keep a sick bird in a very high temperature, much higher 
than we can withstand. This is in consequence of birds, especially the 
smaller species having normal temperatures very much higher than our 
own. Try in the drinking water best brandy and acetosalic acid, 10 
drops of the spirit and 3 grains of the acid to a dessert-spoontul of 
water 

ZHBRA Fincu. The cause of death was the same as that of the 
Grey Waxbill. Foreign birds in general, when kept in confinement, with- 
stand our changeable climate quite as well as British birds kept under 
similar conditions. Birds in confinement cannot change their surround- 
ings and alter their habits to suit the changes of season or climate as 
they would when at liberty. Hence they are liable to all the maladies 
of civilization or domestication. The survivors become acclimatized or 
immune to altered surroundings. The majority of imported birds, how- 
ever, succumb to disease arising from the insanitary condition in which 
they are kept. A change of food should be made according to the season 
or climate. A recorded account of the longevity of birds would be inter- 
esting. Why not publish your experience in “B.N.,’ I feel certain 
Mr. Page would be grateful. (1 certainly should.—Kd.). 

VIOLET-EARED WAxpiLL (Q). (Geo. Scott Freeland), ‘Ton- 
bridge. The cause of death was pneumonia. 

BLUE-WINGED LoveBirp. (Mrs. E. G. Davies), Warrington. 
The pos! mortem appearances suggest that the bird died during convyul- 
sions to which this species is very subject. 

Anario Fincn. (H. A. Swayne), Dublin. Cause of death 
enteritis 

Answercd by Post: Geo. Scott Freeland. 

Hy. (GRAYS MOREC Vise 
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The Red-tailed Minla (Minla igneotincta). 
By Wasuny TI’; PaGn, F.Z.S., etc: 


This is another beautiful species introduced to English 
aviculture by our member, Major G. A. Perreau, in March, 
1913, along with many other beautiful and rare species. — It 
is the only living specimen of its kind in Europe and I was 
fortunate to have the opportunity of studying it for several 
days before it passed into the hands of its present and much 
to be envied owner, Mr. A. Ezra, and I have also seen it 
several times since. 

India is fortunate in its avifauna: those of beautiful 
plumage, song and form, quaint demeanour, forceful character, 
ete., which it has given to English Aviculture, and which we 
know as living creatures inhabiting cage or aviary, are almost 
legion; yet every consignment, more especially those promoted 
by private enterprise, introduces something new and_ beauti- 
ful—and for all the attributes that go to make a charming 
bird, exquisite plumage, quaint demeanour, graceful contour, 
and forceful character, the subject of this sketch is second to 
none. A glance at our charming frontispiece, on which this 
species is depicted with Mr. Goodchild’s usual skill, renders 
unnecessary further eulogy of this species, but beautiful as is 
the picture it falls far short of the living gem, which is now 
darker in colour than when its portrait was painted. 

Mr. A. Ezra, after an experience of ten months, kindly 
sent me the following : 


“Of all the soft-billed birds I have ever kept I find the Red- 
tailed Minla the most fascinating. He is such an active little fellow 
and his movements are so graceful and elegant. 1 have had him for 
nearly ten months now and I find him quite hardy and easy to cater 
for. His food consists of Insectile Mixture, plentv of fruit, which he 
loves, and a couple of mealworms per diem—he is not by any means 
a greedy bird and seems to do weil on very little food. Although not 
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a songster he possesses quite a pretty call. A huge bath is his greatest 
treat and he never misses taking a good “tub” every morning. 

It is a pretty sight to see him flying round the room every 
morning, he inspects all the other birds in turn by running up and 
down the wire fronts of their cages, bent on mischief too—pulling abouts 
theic grapes and banana much to their disgust. 

He is really a great favourite of mine and I am delighted to 
own such an interesting bird.” A. Hzra, 31/1/14. 

Our coloured frontispiece renders a description of the 
male unnecessary. The female differs from the male materi- 
ally, though the general pattern is similar: back, scapulars, 
and upper tail-coverts, vinous-brown; the crimson areas of 
the male in wings and tail are pinkish white and pale red 
respectively in the female. 

The total length of the male is 5} inches, of which the 
tail measures 21. 

Distribution: Nepal; Sikhim; Bhutan; Naga Hills, 
Manipur, and is found up to 9,000 feet, which we may 
broadly summarise so: the majestic Himalayas, from 5,000 
to 9,000 feet, are its home. How impossible to describe the 
full natural setting of this bird, for though I have never 
visited India, yet from the pens of various travellers it is 
an open picture, in so far as it is possible to describe such 
colossal grandeur and magnificence; a few quotations may en- 
able us to grip this. 

“A jungle rhapsody, an extravagant, impossible fowr de force, im 
“tensely modern in its Titanic, incoherent magnificence.” 
“From 5,000 to 10,000 feet, several species of evergreen 
“oaks abound. ... . . the rhododendron, the deodar, and other 
hill cypresses, and the beautiful horse-chestnut.”’ 

“On the vast ridges of elevated mountain masses, which 
“constitute the Himalayas, are found regions of distinet character. 
The loftiest peaks of the snowy range abutting on the great plateaux 
‘of Central Asia and Tibet run like a great belt across the globe, 
falling to the south-west to the plains of India. Between the 
“summit and the plains, a distance of 60 to YO miles, there are 
higher, middle. and lower ranges, so cut up by deep and winding 
‘valleys and river-courses, that no labyrinth could be found more 
‘difficult to unravel . . . . . The torrents rushing from under the 
glaciers which flow from the snow-clad summits roar and foam, 
‘eating their way ever into the misty gorges.” 

“At a place about 16 miles above Bageswar the valley off 
“the Sarju suddenly contracts into a gorge with precipitous cliffs. 
“The scenery here is superb. "The path passes through a shady glade 
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“in the midst of which rushes the roaring, foaming river. The {trunks 


‘‘and larger branches of the trees are covered with ferns and hanging’ 
“moss. The landscape might well be the original for a phase of a 
“transformation scene at a pantomime. In the midst of this glade 
“the stream is crossed by a wooden bridge.” 


Space forbids further description, but in our member’s 
(Mr. D. Dewar) latest work* a descriptive chapter is devoted 
to the Himalayas, from which most of the above quotations are 
taken. 

Amid such surroundings the Minla lives his life, bring- 
ing other Minlas into the world to take his place when “he 
goeth West.” Here this bonny gem and his equally hand- 
some spouse seek out the site of Minla Castle, constructing a 
neat cup-shaped nest of moss and grass in a bushy tree (the 
fortunate aviculturist who gets the first pair should give them 
similar accommodation), and depositing therein four white eggs, 
spotted with rusty-red. Unless a tragedy of the woods occur, 
the young are brought up and duly enter the wide world, 
where the happy family party may be seen clinging round and 
under the branches of the trees, diligently searching for in- 
sects. May a similar picture soon be seen in some English 
aviary is the fervent wish of the writer, and he will be pleased 
indeed if it be at Mitcham ! 

Mr. Ezra’s eulogy of his charming specimen is not an 
exaggeration; such is an impossibility with this species. On 
several occasions I have seen it flying about Mr. Ezra’s bird- 
room, where its demeanour and deportinent was such that it 
made me long and long to see a pair amid the precincts of a 
wilderness aviary; a desire which I hope may yet be realised. 

Considering its range and distribution, there should be 
no difficulty in keeping the species in the open during spring, 
summer, and early autumn, and given the protection of four 
walls should fare well for the colder months of the year. 


ee 
A Journey Across the Sierras, S. California. 
By Wm. Snore BAItLy. 
(Continued from page 52). 
Next morning, as we set out, the mountains behind us 
were covered with fog, which gradually found its way down 
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to the valley. Our road lay through ranches mainly devoted 
to walnut growing, this being the principal walnut producing 
section in the State. Thousands of tons are shipped East 
annually, and the industry is a very prosperous one. Fog 
prevented us from seeing any birds, but about mid-day it 
cleared, and we found that we were skirting a large lagoon 
on the one side, and on the other large fields of brilliant blue 
flowers, which I have since been told were flax. On the mud 
banks in the Lagoon were large flocks of Waders. Quite close 
to the road Avocets (Recurvirostris americana) and Stilts 
(Himantopus mexicanus) were feeding, whilst farther out hun- 
dreds of Whimbrel (Namenius hudsonicus) and a few Curlew 
(NV. longirostris) were busy probing in the mud. I ‘have shot 
scores of these Whimbrel and also of the European variety (YV. 
phaeopus) and I am quite unable to differentiate between them. 
Their whistle is also indistinguishable from the European birds’ 
call. 

After lunch I took the dog for a stroll along the saltings 
and he flushed a large Rail (Rallus obsoletus), a bird about the 
size of our Moorhen, but coloured like our Water Rail. TI shot 
it and it proved fairly good eating at supper. We also got 
quite close to a pair of Snowy Egrets (Ardea egretta) now 
in full breeding plumage and looking very handsome. 
Several big Grey Herons (A. herodias) were also fishing in 
the shallow water. Several kinds of Gulls, including Herring 
(Larus argentatus), Black-backed (L. occidentalis), and Cali- 
fornian Black-headed Gull (L. philadelphicus) were swimming 
or flying over the water. ‘A few cormorants (Phalacrocorax 
penicillatus) were also present. They appear to be much more 
numerous on inland waters than they are on the coast. 

On returning from my walk we resumed our journey 
along the coast towards Santa Barbara. A range of low sand- 
hills hid the sea, but the low roar of the surf could be plainly 
heard, and made us long for a real good swim once more in 
salt water. We passed numerous ranches, most of them largely 
given up to fruit-growing, but here and there alfalfa, flax, and 
barley were also cultivated. In the orchards the Blue Birds and 
the Orioles were the birds most frequently noticed, probably 
because of their brilliant colours. In the alfalfa and growing 
grain Larks and Doves were the commonest birds. Late in 
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the afternoon we reached a wharf about four miles from Santa 
Barbara and decided to camp there for a few days. 

The wharf was built to ship asphaltum which is quar- 
ried in the neighbourhood. At this time we had it to ourselves 
and got some excellent fishing from it. A few miles off the 
coast are some large islands. These protect the mainland from 
the westerly gales, and this is one of the few places on the 
Pacific Coast where there is no surf. <A little stream ran over 
the cliff, supplying us with fresh water, and as there was plenty 
of grass for the horse and enough drift wood for fires, we had 
all a couple of campers could want. After a refreshing swim 
we went fishing from the end of the wharf and scon had enough 
fish for supper, and a very welcome change to our dietary we 
found them. 

The next day, leaving my partner fishing, I walked 
into Santa Barbara to get groceries, etc. Santa Barbara is 
extremely well protected both from the east and west winds, 
and consequently Orange, Palm and similar trees do as well 
here az they do much further south. A good many ranches 
had fine Orange and Olive groves, and amid the foliage of 
these trees, insectivorous birds were thoroughly at home. The 
Orange trees were especially favoured, as these are nearly al- 
ways in bloom. It is a common thing to see ripe Oranges, 
half-grown green ones, and flowers on the same tree. Isaw 
two kinds of Humming Birds working these flowers, the Ruby- 
throated already noted, andthe Green (7. alleni). These little 
gems were always to be seen, in and about the Magnolias, 
which here grow to an enormous size. The Blue Bird and his 
mate, and the Oriole were in every orchard. Vireos (Vireo 
hutioni), a little insect-eater, very like our White-throat, crept 
about the branches, and Warblers (H. celata lutescens) like 
our Willow-Wren darted from tree to tree. A more brilliantly 
coloured and fairly common bird was the Crimson Finch (Car- 
podacus mexicanus frontalis). I saw one or two of their nests 
in quite small gardens right in the town. I also noticed a 
Flycatcher’s nest in a creeper growing up a house in the prin- 
cipal street. The old birds were constantly taking in insects 
to the young, regardless of the passers by. This town, on 
account of its climate, is one of the most popular seaside re- 
sorts on the Pacific Coast. It boasts of many fine residences 
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and some good hotels, and also a very interesting old mission. 
After lunching at a restaurant I walked back to camp along 
the sands. Here about the most striking looking bird was the 
big Brown Pelican (Pelecanus californicus). He is not nearly 
so handsome as his White cousin of Buena Vista. Unlike the 
latter, they appear to take their food by diving from the sky 
much in the same way as does our Gannet, but of course making 
a much bigger splash. Amongst the little birds seen were 
the Sanderling (Calidris arenaria) in large flocks and the Little 
Ringed Plover (Aegialitis dubia). These last were, I believe, 
breeding, and I spent some considerable time looking for their 
nests, but without success. They are considerably smaller than 
Ae. hiaticola and have less biack on the forehead. The next 
two days we spent bathing and fishing, and had very good 
sport. Some of the Californian fish are equal to any fish on 
the table and give very good sport in the water, too. 


(lo be continued) 


SSS SEO 
The Black Tanager (Tachyphonus melaleucus). 
By Wesueny T. Paacs, F.Z.S., Erc. 

Though Tachyphonus is a plainly clad genus, that is, 
it has no gorgeously hued and richly variegated garment, as 
have so many genera of the TANAGRIDAE; yet there are few 
Tanagers that are more handsome, either in appearance, con- 
tour or deportment. 

But little space need be occupied with plumage descrip- 
tion. The cock is a rich indigo-black, with pure white; 
shoulder-patches, the latter almost obscured except when the 
bird is on the wing. The female differs entirely from her 
mate, and is of an even rich hazel-brown (polished tan), duller 
below, but lustrous and silken above, and like her mate is most 
elegant in form. Both are full of character, and their vivacity 
makes them conspicuous objects in the aviary. 

The photos illustrating these notes were taken by Mr. 
Willford in his aviaries four or more years ago, at least it 
was about four years ago when Mr. Willford’s birds passed 
into my possession by way of exchange. For comparison 
purposes I am also including the plate of the nest built in Mr. 
Teschemaker’s aviary. 
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But very few of the TANAGRIDAE have as yet reared 
young in captivity. I think only the following: Black, Scarlet, 


Nest and Eggs of Black Tanager. Photo by W. E. Teschemaker, B.A. 
Blue, Palm and Magpie, though success has been nearly 
achieved with two or three other species. As regards the 
Black Tanager, this has been bred several times, though so 
far as I know, full success has only been achieved in four 
aviaries, viz.: Mr. W. E. Teschemaker’s, Mr. Willford’s, the 
London Zoo, and my own, An account of Mr. Teschemaker’s 
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success was published in a back volume of “B.N.” (Vol. 
VI., F.S., p.p. 201-3), to which I must refer my readers. 


I must now refer to the photos illustrating this article: 
Mr. Willford’s pair of birds reared several broods while with 
him, and the aviary in which they were taken was one of a 
series erected over a neglected gooseberry and currant planta- 
tion, interspersed with standard fruit trees, having been let 
run wild, the whole was a tangled mass, the bushes being 
almost obscured with convolvulus and other wild creepers. 
Amid this ideal cover the Black Tanagers built their home 
and brought up several families; further description is un- 
called for, as the photos are so full of detail as to be self- 
descriptive. Here my description of Mr. Willford’s birds in 
his aviary must cease, as I have no other details of their 
history than the bare fact of their successes, and that I saw 
the nest and incubating bird, as in photos, before their picture 
was taken. 


As already intimated, Mr. Willford’s birds passed into 
my possession about four years ago; unfortunately the hen took 
a chil! em route and only lived a day, but a little later Mr. 
Willford sent me another hen. My experience of these birds 
has been a rather varied one. During their first season in my 
aviary nothing happened—their demeanour in the aviary be- 
ing charming, and their wing evolutions delightful to witness. 
What a charming bird the male is, as, after a flight, he clings 
to netting or bough, with wings outspread, butterfly~like, 
showing the full extent of the beautiful pure white shoulder- 
patches, and, as often happened, the hen alights very uear, 
making a charming contrast of rich lustrous indigo-black and 
white, and richest of hazel-browns. Practically the whole 
seasoh was spent in such deportment and the inspection of 
numerous nest receptacles, but neither nest nor eggs resulted. 
I may remark before passing on, that the male utters some 
very rich, full and mellow notes as he chases his mate about 
during the nesting season. Also that now, after the experience 
of four years, the only misdeeds I can accuse the male 
of is the slaughter of an Indian Desert Bullfinch, and one of 
his own sons, when the latter was changing from nestling to 
adult plumage, though they had for companions some small 
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PLOCEIDAE and FRINGILLIDAE, as well as TURDIDAE, 
STURNIDAE and other TANAGRIDAE. 

The following year numerous attempts at nesting were 
made, but the hen would not build a nest, though the male 
several times brought her bents, etc.; eventually she fixed on 
a smal' travelling-cage, from which the front wires had beea 
removed. The box hung against one of the internal standards 
was almost hidden by rambling sprays of a Hiawatha rose. 
Here she deposited a clutch of eggs on the bare wood, but all 
these were spoiled by rolling about, though two of them con- 
tained partly formed chicks; however, after she had been 
incubating for three weeks I broke the eggs with the above 
result, two had been fertile, the other was clear. 

After this I stuffed some hay in the box and did not 
go near it for a fortnight, when, on looking in, I saw she 
was again incubating, but that every vestige of hay had been 
removed from the box—again another clutch of eggs was 
spoiled. However, she absolutely refused to build a nest and 
even removed such bents as her mate placed around her. Yet 
another clutch was laid under the same conditions and with a 
similar barren result; thus another season was wasted. I must 
repeat myself so far as to say that their deportment, though 
very similar, was even more charming and interesting than 
that of the previous year. 

I do not think the eggs of this species have as yet 
been described in our Journal. The size, shape, and pattern 
are excellently rendered in the two photographs, and it only 
remains to add that the ground colour is very pale greenish- 
blue, and the spots and markings deep black. There was 
scarcely any variation in the score or more eggs which were 
laid in my aviary. 

This brings us to their third year (1913) with me. I 
had not a great deal of hope of ultimate success, though I could 
see the mother instinct was very keen by the way she tried 
to mother the young of other species, more particularly the 
young Grey-wiuged Ouzels. Last season’s doings were re- 
peated up to the end of May, when she insisted on assisting 
the hen Grey-winged Ouzel to incubate, the cock Black Tanager 
keeping off the male Ouzel while she was on the nest. After 
the young Ouzels were hatched she insisted on taking up to 
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them every mealworm she could get hold of, and though there 
were several scrimmages between the Tanagers and Ouzels, 
she would not be denied. When the young Ouzels flew she 
still followed them about and mothered them as if they were 
her own. Eventually the Tanagers claimed tne Ouzel’s nest, 
Which was built in a barrel, the front end of which had been 
removed. A clutch of three eggs was duly deposited and 
steadily incubated solely by the hen; the cock mostiy fed the 
hen on the nest, and merely stood over the eggs for such short 
intervals as she left the nest. For the first week she would 
not allow the mate to enter the nest, but took the food from 
him and passed it on to her fledgeling. About the eighth day 
I noticed both birds foraging for flies, etc., and both taking 
their captures to the nest. The young bird flew when it was 
about twenty days old and never looked back, but unfortunately 
it died during its first moult. 


1914 opened not one bit more promising than the pre- 
ceding seasons; she still refused to construct a cot for herself 
and future offspring. In leu o: a family of her own she still 
persisted in playing the mother to Grey-wing Ouzels, and on 
this occasion I lost two fine young Ouzels owing to their par- 
ents becoming disgusted and leaving them to the Tanagers, 
who appeared to be unequal to the task alone, and the Quzels 
died when all but fully fledged. Though left in undisturbed 
possession of the Ouzels’ nest, she did not use it on this occa- 
sion, but took to a rush nest placed high up under the eave 
of the shelter shed. How many eggs were laid I can’t say, 
but one egg was found in the nest, two half shells were picked 
up in the aviary, and one young bird duly left the nest. I 
was unable to keep any data owing to the height of the nest, 
but the gross period occupied and the details of incubation, 
etc., were similar to that of the preceding year: therefore, 
I can only say that the young bird was fully reared, its plum- 
age resembling that of the adult hen, but slightly greyer in 
tone, and lacked the sheen of the adult bird. About a week 
after the young bird left the nest, the hen took no further 
notice of it, but its male parent assiduously fed it for another 
fortnight. This young bird was slaughtered by its male par- 
ent during the moult. 

The hen at once began prospecting again and chose a 
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barrel (9 inches in diameter) with open end, and this time 
constructed an open cup-shaped nest, at the back of one used 
by the Ouzels earlier in the year. This barrel was fixed un- 
der the eave of the shelter, nine feet above the ground; I only 
looked in once and saw a clutch of four eggs, which I think 
had already been incubated for several days. As near as I 
can tell incubation, and the period the fledgelings (2) remained 
in the nest coincided with that of the previous broods; but, on 
this occasion I had a better opportunity of observing the 
family party during the period in which young birds are 
commonly termed branchers. About a week after the young 
were hatched my supply of mealworms gave out, and I could 
not obtain any, though trying all sources. But I procured 
some gentles and by scattering these amid the growing grass 
(extravagant method) and over the bushes the Tanagers, by 
quick foraging, managed to secure a fair suppiy. I noticed, 
after the first few days that both parents carried to the nest 
sponge cake from the milk-sop and also fairly large pieces of 
banana and apple. I further saw them after the young had 
emerged, putting similar supplies into the open mouths of the 
young. The two young did not perch together when they 
left the nest, but occupied different sides of the aviary, and, 
it appeared to me that the male looked solely aiter one and the 
hen the other. These two birds were most interesting to 
watch, ac though the birds were shy and secretive when one 
was in the aviary, once outside the netting the birds ignored 
you and went about their foraging and passing their captures 
on to their young without any attempt at concealment what- 
ever. One moment a fly would be taken, again it would be 
a piece of sponge cake and again fruit and in the later stages 
seed also, for adult Tachyphonae consume a_ considerable 
amount of seed. For fully two months aiter they flew these 
two young were assiduously fed by their parents. 


This was a most interesting period, as the demeanour 
and young made a most interesting and pleasing picture of 
bird-life, and, I fear, I neglected my ‘“ B.N.” duties a little to 
watch them—they are equally pleasing now in January’s cold, 
wet, and snowy days, for they appear quite oblivious of the 
most inclement weather and form a most striking and charming 
picture of active bird-life at the present time (January 24th), 
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The young are now scarcely to be distinguished from their 
mother, having lost the greyishness of the nestling garment, 
and as they both now possess the rich sheen of the adult, I 
opine that they are two hens. 

But, I seem to hear some one saying: ‘“‘ How did you 
feed them?” as I am told, even though it has often appeared 
before, that to meet the needs of all readers, the menu should 
always be given. This is not always easy when one keeps 
a cosmopolitan crowd in the same aviary. However, here is 
my daily menu. A seed mixture of canary, millets, paddy rice, 
hemp, sunflower, rape, maw, and various wild seeds; the two 
first named items forming the bulk of the mixture. Insectile 
mixture, to which grocer’s currants are added (for the sake of 
Waxwings, Ouzels and Starlings) and I find the Tanagers 
and Fruitsuckers are fond of these, about 2 Ib. of currants, per 
week, being consumed in my aviary. Milk-sop—Nestle’s milk, 
Mellin’s Food, and sponge cake mixed with boiling water is 
constantly supphed; the same applies to fruit. The Black 
Tanagers help themselves to all including a considerable a- 
mount of seed. 

I am afraid I am lavish in the supply of live food: 
when obtainable a 7lb. box of mealworms only lasts me about 
two months, or less. Except for special birds with young, I 
supply these twice a day, and usually scatter a couple of hand- 
fuls “ helter-skelter ”’ about the aviary and leave the birds to 
forage for themselves. Such is my method also of distributing 
live ants’ eggs, gentles, etc. Of course, such pets as Gold- 
fronted Fruitsuckers and Indian Flycatchers get their supplies 
from my fingers or come to hand for them. 

I would remark that Black Tanagers are great fly- 
catchers, and that their wing evolutions in pursuit of game are 
most striking and interesting. In spite of the lack of gorgeous 
hues, Black Tanagers are bonny birds. 

Now, my yarn is finished, I am ashamed at its inordin- 
ate length, but I trust it will interest some of my readers. 
At any rate the blame must lie with some of these, as I have 
been twitted with being too sparing in detail. 
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Nesting of the Grey Finch (Sfermophila grisea). 
By R. Sueqirr. 


I have possessed a good many pairs of the handsome 
and hardy little Grey Finch (S. grisea). 

The first consignment of eleven birds, were jointly 
imported by Mr. A. Sutcliffe and myself, from Colombia, in 
1908. Up to this time the species appears to have been 
extremely rare, and it is possible that this was the first 
arrival of living birds in this country. 

Two birds, out of this lot, were exhibited by Mr. 
Suteliffe at the Crystal Palace in 1909, as a pair, but really 
the supposed female was a young male, just commencing to 
get his adult plumage. These birds were awarded the fourth 
prize in their class, it being the first appearance of the species 
on the show-bench. 

In 1910 about 150 specimens were received, mostly 
from Trinidad, of which I kept several pairs. 

The male is quite a handsome little bird. His plumage 
is principally slate grey, with darker wings and tail, and a 
good deal of white on the underparts; his beak is bright 
yellow. In the female the grey is replaced with various 
shades of brown, and her beak is black. 

In spite of their strong beaks, they are quite harmless 
to other small species in the aviary. They squabble consider- 
ably amongst themselves, but their disputes are usually con- 
fined to threatening language; they seldom actually fight. 

The male has a very pleasant song, the notes being 
clear and loud. 

Our Editor successfully reared young of this species 
in his aviary in 1911, and again in 1912. 

From the commencement of the season in 1910, to the 
end of 1912, I had 6 pairs flying together in my aviary, all 
in splendid condition. It may have been owing to the fact 
that so many pairs were associated together, that no attempt 
was made to nest during these three summers. At the com- 
mencement of the 1915 season, I had disposed of most of them, 
my stock being reduced to a single pair. 

On June 4th the hen of this pair commenced to build 
near the top of a box-bvsh. The materials used were very 
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fine fibres and rootlets, and seemed to be selected for lightness 
and strength. 


Only a single fibre was woven into the nest at once, 
and great pains were taken to fasten each piece securely into 
position by the aid of spider-web, laboriously collected from 
corners and bushes. The hen worked very hard, but the 
progress made was necessarily slow, and the time occupied in 
completing the nest was 8 days. The cock may have assisted 
her at times, but only on one occasion I saw him build in a 
piece of material. 

The nest, when completed, was a very neat cup-shaped 
structure, apparently quite fragile, but in reality very strongly 
woven to the supporting twigs. 

Two eggs were laid altogether, the first on June 12th, 
the second on the following day, when the hen began to 
incubate. 

The eggs are rather large, and long in proportion to 
their breadth. The ground colour is dirty white, spotted and 
blotched over the entire surface with pale brown, and with 
some heavy lines of very dark brown at the larger end. 


During the period the hen was incubating, the cock 
mounted guard on one of the adjoining bushes, in such a 
position that he could get a full view of his mate on the nest. 
He would allow no other bird to perch on the bush containing 
the nest driving them off with a fierce rush, and continuing’ 
the pursuit round and round the aviary. When the hen slipped 
off for food and a little exercise, he would perch on the edge 
of the nest, and remain there until her return. I never 
saw him actually sit on the eggs, or feed her while! she was 
incubating. 

Both eggs hatched on June 26th, twelve days after 
incubation commenced. The skin of the newly hatched chick 
is purplish brown in colour, the down dark grey; inside of 
mouth, red, with a yellow spot on each side of base of tongue; 
corners of mouth creamy white. 


Insects, collected from the grass and bushes, formed 
the greater part of the food of the nestlings for the first few 
days, unripe grass-seed was also given to them freely, and 
occasionally millet was visible in their crops. 
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The young ones had scarcely grown at all when they 
were a week old. One of them was extremely weak, and ap- 
peared to be very little larger than when first hatched, and I 
lost all hope of rearing them when’ I saw the old birds flying 
direct from the millet-tray to feed them. 

On July 8th, the weak one died at the age of twelve 
days; the remaining one, however, had made rapid progress, 
and appeared to be fully feathered. 

About this time, I saw the old birds eating gentles 
for the first time. 

The young one came out of the nest at 7 o’clock in 
the evening of July 11th. It was only just able to flutter 
to the ground, and the old birds had a great deal of trouble to 
entice it to perch on the lower branches of a bush, before: 
darkness came on. The following morning the young one 
was perched on the top of a privet hedge, and looked quite 
“perky.” Its parents were greatly excited, and were most 
attentive to it. 

A few days later the cock was killed by a Thrush, but 
the her continued to feed the young one, until it was almost 
two months old. 

On October 17th I found the young one dead; it had 
probably been killed by some other bird, as earlier in the 
day it was in the best of health and spirits. 

This bird was undoubtedly a male. It sang almost 
incessantly for the last few weeks of its life, but although’ it 
was 16 weeks old at the time of its death, it so closely re= 
sembled the old female that the latter could only be distingu- 
ished by a small celluloid ring on her foot. 
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British Corvidae, 


By Frank Dawson-SMITHa. 
(Continued from page 42). 
THE CARRION CROW (Corvus cordéne). Having fully dis- 
cussed in a former article the finest member of this family, I 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Raven’s smaller 
relation—the Carrion Crow. This bird is to all intents and 
purposes a miniature Raven, both in colour and habits. It is 
a bird of somewhat solitary state, and does not nest in com- 
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munities. If makes an intelligent pet, and, being smaller, 
lacks the Raven's ability for mischief. Some become quite 
good talkers, and hand-reared specimens get very tame and 
confiding. : 
THE HoopEp Crow (Corvus cérax): <A closely allied 
species which dwells in large numbers in the northern parts 
of Great Britain. He is an exceedingly handsome fellow with 
his grey and black plumage, and, as a pet, is more desirable 


than the Carrion Crow. Numbers of these birds frequent the 
cliffs in the Shetland Isles for breeding purposes. I secured 
mine from this locality, and reared them easily by hand. The 
“ Hoodie” takes his name from the lustrous black of his head, 
representing a black velvet hood. 

THE Rook (Corvus frugilegus): This is an extremely 
well-known bird, and may be found in all districts. It eats 
a large quantity of grain and worms, in which it differs from 
the Crows in taste. In captivity it may be fed on household 
scraps, biscuit meal, &c. When adult the Rook is easy to keep, 
but the young are considerably more difficult to rear than 
Crows. It makes an excellent pet, and is not as mischievous 
as the majority of the Crow tribe. 


Tor Jackpaw (Corvus monédula): Another common 
and easily procured species, and quite easy to rear from the 
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nest. The majority of those which I reared were allowed 
to run loose. Picture to yourself eighteen youngsters, just 
able to strut uncertainly about the lawn. They knew their 


feeding time to the minute, and if the smallest delay occurred 
they would set up a deafening chorus of “ caws.” They would 
stand in a row, with beaks wide open, expostulating and de- 
manding attention. It was impossible to sit undisturbed in 
their vicinity when they grew older and able to move about. 
They would settle on my head, shoulders, and knees, and occa- 
sionally enliven proceedings with a loud “squawk” in my 
ear, making me jump with the sudden attack of noise. The 
following season two of this lot nested in a hollow tree near 
the house, and each year since they have successfully reared 
their young. They used to come down to be fed, but would 
not again take food from the hand. The adult Jackdaw 
appears at his best in winter, when his plumage positively 
shines, and each succeeding year adds to his beauty. All the 
Crow-tribe are at their best in winter. The cold is infinitely 
preferred to the heat of summer months. 


” 


THe MacpteE (Pica rustica): A species which is gradu- 
ally becoming scarcer, in most districts, owing, principally, to 
its persecution by gamekeepers. Their nest is usually to be 
found in the summits of tall trees, and is made of sticks, and 
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domed in shape. Occasionally it resorts to a hedge or bush for 
the purpose, but in this case the magpie invariably chooses 
a thick, bushy, and very thorny spot. The black and white 
plumage and long tail make him a very handsome pet. If 
allowed to run loose he needs to have one wing clipped, and 
this necessary precaution usually means a broken and ragged 
tail. Consequently the better plan is to keep him in a large 
aviary, with full use of his wings. Some of mine have become 
very good talkers and mimics. They have learned to laugh, 
whistle, kiss, and say several sentences. The barbarous habit 
of slitting the tongue to make them talk is still resorted to in 
the country. How such a cruel and senseless act can be sup- 
posed to achieve the object, is a mystery. Fortunately there 
are signs that the ignorant custom is dying out, as the rural 
and bucolic mind becomes more enilightened by education and 
Nature study. 
To be continued. 
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Visits to Members’ Aviaries. 
By Wesury T. Paces, F.Z.S., etc. 


In October, 1914, I visited Alton, and viewed the 
Aviaries and birds at “The Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples’ 
Hospital and College,” calling, on the return journey, on Mr. 
W. H. Fisher, at Farnham, and Mr. C. E. Croker, at Lower 
Bourne, for the purpose of seeing their aviaries and birds, and, 
I think, some account of what I saw will be of interest to 
our members. 


THr L.M.T.C.H. & C. AVIARIES AND Brrps: I need 
say but little about these aviaries as they have been already 
figured in “ Bird Notes,” but will merely recapitulate size— 
Finch Aviary: Flight 30ft. x 20ft., Shelter 30ft. x 10ft.; 
Parrakeet Aviary: Flight 20ft. x 20ft., Shelter 20ft. x 10ft.— 
and state that in the Finch Aviary natural cover is abundant 
and the arrangement very picturesque. In the Parrakeet 
Aviary the ground area of flight is turfed, and there are an 
abundance of tree trunks, branches, etc.. The occupants of 
both aviaries were in a very fit and flourishing condition. 
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The Finch Aviary contained, roughly, the following 
species :— 


Californian Quails. Zebra Finches. 
Grey-winged Ouzel. Gouldian Finches. 
Cutthroats. Spice Finches. 
Ruficaudas. Grey Singingfinches. 
White Java Sparrows. Green Singingfinches. 
Yellow-rumped Serins. Orange-cheeked Waxbills. 
Bronze Mannikins. Grey Waxbills. 

Pekin Robins. Gold-breasted Waxbills. 
Red-billed Weavers. Avadavats. 

Napoleon Weavers. Grey Java Sparrows. 
Combasous . Reed Buntings. 
Bengalese. Yellow Buntings. 
Silverbills. Hedge Accentors. 

Pied Wagtail. Canaries. 

Goldfinches. 


Of the above, the following duly nested, hatched out, and 
fully reared their young: Greenfinches (2), Red-billed Weavers 
(2), Silverbills (2), Zeb- 
ra) Binches, (4); Cut- 
throats (1). 

The following 
nested and hatched out 
young but did not rear 
them: Ru‘icauta Finch- 
es, Pekin Robins, and 
Yellow Buntings. 


The following 
were incubating at the 
time of my visit: Gold- 
breasted Waxbills, Cut- 
throats, and Zebra 
Finches. 

Those that nest- 
ed and laid clutches of 
eggs which they did not 
hatch out were: Cali- 
fornian Quail, Pekin 

Nest of Red—-billed Weaver, taken after ae AOE LIOR 
emergence of young. Yellow Buntings, Yel- 
low-rumped Serins, Grey and Gold-breasted Waxbills, 
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In the Parrakeet Aviary were gathered the following 
species :— 


Budgerigars (a flock). Grey Java Sparrow. 
Black-cheeked Lovebirds. Saffron Finches. 
Red-rump Parrakeets. Senegal Dove. 
Rosella. Canaries 

Madagascar Lovebirds. Linnets. 
Black-faced Conure. Redpolls. 

Cactus Conure. Chaflinches: 
Cockateels . Goldfinches. 
Greenfinches. Bullfinches. 


And other British and pugnacious Foreign Finches. 

In this aviary only the Budgerigars have been really 
prolific breeders, and of these the young were very numerous, 
and five pairs were either incubating or feeding young at the 
time of my visit. The Red-rump Parrakeets and Cockateels, 
though all grand birds, had got no further than log inspection. 
The Black-cheeked Lovebirds, after numerous failures, finally 
reared two young birds. A male Madagascar Lovebird has 
paired up with an odd Black-cheek, but up to the present have 
got no further than eggs. 

All the stock gave evidence of being well looked after. 

The Trustees of the Institution would appreciate the gift 
of a hen Gouldian Finch, and also any other birds, either 
Parrakeet- or Finch-tribe, odd birds or pairs. 

Mr. W. H. FisHEr’s AVIARIES AND Birps: Mr. Fish- 
er has a series of aviaries, running longitudinally, down his 
garden, of the lean-to type; most of them are entirely roofed 
in, but to some there are extended open flights, which hreak 
up the line in a pleasing manner. The birds all looked very 
fit, but, though there was no natural growth in the aviaries, 
the fittings were pleasingly arranged, and it was quite evident 
that the occupants were enjoying life. 

J shall simply make a few remarks on the birds in the 
order in which I passed the aviaries, and each of the follow- 
ing paragraphs may be taken as referring to a separate en- 
closure. 

A small slip, containing a small crowd of Orange-cheek, 
Grey and St. Helena Waxbills, and Avadavats. All in perfect 
plumage. 

A fairly large enclosure (35 ft. x 6ft. x 6 ft.), which 
contained a numerous and varied crowd, all in the pink of 
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condition. The birds in this aviary, Mr. Fisher informed me, 
breed fairly freely. Varied as the series was, they certainly 
appeared to live together in amity. I noted the following 
species: 

Flock of Greend Budgerigars. Gieenfinches. 

Flock of Yellow Budgerigars. Madagascar Weavers. 


Red-rump Parrakeets. Saffron Finches. 
Madagascar Lovebirds. Cutthroats. 

Cockateels . Java Sparrows. 
Moustache Parrakeet. Chaflfinches. 

Barbary Doves. Red-crested Cardinal. 
Californian Quail. Hybrid Amherst Pheasant. 


However unorthodox such a mixture may be, they 
certainly made a .very pleasing spectacle as they disported 
themselves within the precincts of their enclosure. 

The next aviary contained Amherst Pheasants and 
Barbary Doves, the former being in grand plumage. 

In the next were gathered a cock Reeve’s Pheasant and 
several Common Pheasants—the resulting hybrids of this cross 
take the Reeve’s form, but are not so brilliant in plumage 
as Phasianus colchicus. 
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From life by H. Goodchild, 
Swinhoe’s Pheasant (Huplocamus swinhoii) in courting attitude, 
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Passing on, we came to a gorgeous company of Gold 
Pheasants and some very fine Blue Fantail Pigeons. 

The next enclosure was given up to Silver Pheasants. 

The next contained a gorgeous Swinhoe’s Pheasant, 
some young Gold Pheasants and more Barbary Doves. 

The next contained some White Pheasants, I did not 
recognise the species, but they had somewhat the form of 
Ptarmigan, and some fine Black Fantails. . 

The last compartment contained a fine young Peregrine. 

In conclusion I must give expression to the pleasure 
and interest my short stay with Mr. Fisher gave me. 

To be continued. 
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birds of the Jhelum District and an Ornitho- 
logical Diary from the Punjab. 
By BUS WitisnnnR,, LPe MB Oru. 
Continucd from page 47. 


Page 307, (last Vol.) line 7% from bottom of page: for “ Conures ” 
read Coursers. 

Page 308, line 20: for “stentorcus” read stentoreus. 

Page 309, line 2: for “smaller” read Smaller. 

Page 310, line 34: for “ Bonelli’s Eagle (Hieractus fasciatus)” read 
Spotted Eagle (Circactus gallicus). 

Page 339, line 5 from bottom, for “ malcolin”’ read maleolmi. 

Page 341, line 25, for “ malcolini” read malcolmi. 


October 1.—A Pied Crested Cuckoo (Coceystes jacobinus) heard for 
the last time this season. 

A Pallas’ Sea Eagle (Haliactus leucocoryphus) found at 
Rajpura jheel, a Bluethroat and some Grey Quail (Coturniax 
communis) noted. 

October 3.—A Tree Pipit (Anthus trivialis) noted in a tree by the 
house. Some Full Snipe (Gallinula caelestis) were flushed 
by a shooting party to-day at Sirsa—the first that I have 
heard of this season, but the district is a bad one for Snipe. 
A male Red-breasted Flycatcher (Muscicapa parva) seen. 

October 5.—A Kite (Milvus govinda) seen carrying a stick, but it is 
hardly likely that it could be thinking seriously of nesting. 

October 7.—Several Brown Rock-Pipits (Anthus similis) were about 
the Bir in small parties, feeding amongst the grass and 
perching on bushes. Several Grey Quail about. A Red- 
breasted Flycatcher noted. 
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October 8.—Whilst out Hawking in the morning I was much amused 
by the courage and dash of a Lugger Falcon (Falco jwager) 
which was apparently under the impression that we were 
poaching. Not only did it stoop very close at a Peregrine 
on the list, but it made two such vicious stoops at ai 
Hooded Peregrine that was placed on the ground that we 
had to run to its rescue. After that the wild bird, with 
its consort made off, mounting most gracefully in the air. 

An Eastern Orphean Warbter (Sylvia jcrdoni) met with. 
A Wryneck (lynx torquilla) noted feeding on the ground 
in company with a Hoopoe. Some Tawny Pipits (Anthus 
campestris) about. 

The Bay-backed Shrike (Lanius vittatus) which was 
noted last month as being so conspicuous with broods of 
young everywhere has now almost entirely disappeared. 

The Yellow-throated Sparrows (Gymnorhis flavicollis) 
have for the most part also gone, only a few birds being now to 
be found in place of the numbers that were here in the hot 
weather. 

October 9.—Visited Rajpura jheel where there proved to be a small 
flock of White-eyed Pochards (Nyroca ferruginca), as well 
as a number of Waterhens and perhaps Coots. A Full 
Snipe was also flushed there. A Black-winged Kite (Ela- 
nus caeruleus) seen. 

October 10.—Spent the morning out in the Bir, where I saw numbers 
of Harriers ; they have been numerous throughout the month 
on passage and are mostly Pale Harriers (Circus macru- 
rus), both adult males in the handsome pale grey plumage 
with black wing tips, and females and young in the “ Ring- 

tail’? dress. Wherever there is land sufficiently damp to 
produce small frogs, one meets also with the Marsh Harrier 
| (Circus aeruginosus). All these Harriers fly with a grace- 
ful easy stroke, quartering the ground, but specimens of the 
| Pale Harrier are not very easy to obtain in spite of their 
abundance, as they are careful to keep out of gunshot, 
) except when attracted by trained Hawks; they then come 
up and fly round to see what the trained Hawk is doing 
and so afford easy chances. The Marsh Harrier on the 
other hand is not at all shy. 
Many Wheatears about, mostly Saxicola opistholeuca. 
October 11.—In the early morning I saw a flock of some five and 
and twenty Cranes flying in the sky in V formation. These 
| are the first I have met with personally this season, but I 
am told that there have been a number about in the canal 
areas for the last week or two. 
A few Common Swallows (Hirundo rustica) and some 
Sand Martins (Cotile sp. ?)—both the first I have seen 
here, 
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Some four or five Hawks were seen flying separately 
high in the air, all following the same line, namely, due 
south ; they were apparently Common Kestrels (Tinnunculus 
alaudarius) on migration. Several Black Ibis seen. 

A nest with naked young of Franklinia buchanani 
found in a low thorn bush, about 1} feet from the ground. 

October 12.—Moved to Sirsa in the north-western portion of Hissar 
District, which is now to be my headquarters. Sirsa was 
formerly the headquarters. of a separate district of that 
name, and will be remembered as the part of the Punjab 
where Mr. Hume did so much collecting. 

In my bungalow at Sirsa I found a Little Brown 
Dove (Turtur cambaiensis) sitting on two incubated eggs 
in a nest placed on a rolled-up chick in the verandah. A 
young bird flew from this nest on the 29th of the month. 
A pair of Magpie Robins (Copsychus saularis) are also 
haunting the bungalow. 

The White Ibis (lbis meianocephalus) is now common 
about Sirsa. 

Octover 14.—Several Tawny Pipits (Anthus campestris) met with. Small 
parties were to be found during the remainder of the month. 
At the carcase of a Pariah dog which I had shot I noticed 
a King Vulture (Ologyps calvus), a White-backed Vulture 
(Pseudogyps bengalensis) and an Egyptian Vulture (Neo- 
phron percnopterus ). 

October 15.—Three Black-winged Kites (Klanus caeruleus) were no- 
ticed hovering and flying about near the Bungalow, and 
my men found that a pair of them had a nest close by. 

A party of a dozen odd Wood Sandpipers (Totanus 
glareola) found feeding in a ploughed field, which had 
been flooded by heavy rain in the night. 

A Raven noted, and an occasional single bird or pair 
noted on various dates during the next few weeks. 

October 16.—In the early morning my Falconer, and orderly, and 
myself went out to a bare stretch of ground near the 
house to exercise various trained Peregrines and Barbary 
Falcons. During the operations of flying and feeding the 
Falcons we were much hampered by several Kites (Milvus 
govinda) which would soar over our heads and give chase 
to the Falcons, making themselves such a nuisance in 
general that I had to send for a gun and shoot at a 
couple of them. A fine wild adult Peregrine Falcon, and an 
immature Lugger Falcon (Falco jugger) came up, at- 
tracted by our proceedings, and a Ringtail Harrier, perhaps 
Circus macrurus, and another bird apparently Buteo ferox 
passed by close. A Red-headed Merlin also dashed across 
our field of operations, and in some trees near by there 
was a Shikra Hawk (Astur badius), 
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After finishing with the Falcons, I |walked to a neigh- 
bouring tree, where the pair of Black-winged Kites (Elanus 
cacruleus) were nesting, and passed on the way a fine King 
Vulture (Otogyps calvus) and an Egyptian Vulture (Neo- 
phron percnopterus) busily engaged with a dead dog. 

The Kite’s nest was situated on the end of a hori- 
zontal bough of a Kikur tree, standing alone in cultivation ; 
the nest, which was about 20 feet from the ground, was 
& mere mass of large pieces of an evergreen shrub-like 
plant, which is common on this sandy soil. This straggling 
mass of material was heaped in a most careless fashion on 
the bough, and roughly hollowed to form a nest, but in 
spite of the mass of material one could see through the 
bottom of the nest, which was quite unlined, and it is 
difficult to see why the eygs did not fall through. The 
whole nest gave one more the impression of an armful of 
stuff weeded out by a Zaminda and flung up into the 
bough to be out of the way, than the nest of a Raptor. 

There were three well-feathered young birds standing 
in the nest, and they violently objected to the intrusion-—- 
what time the adult kept stooping at my head—keeping up a 
harsh screaming, and throwing themselves on their backs 
to resist with beak and claw. Two of these I took for 
the purpose of rearing as pets. 

When I add that before we started out my Falcon 
had unsuccessfully tried to net an adult tiercel Peregrine, 
and that after our return a pair of Eagles were soaring 
above my bungalow, I think the whole affords a good 
example of the wonderful abundance of Raptorial birds in 
these parts. 

Two incubated eggs in a nest of the Indian Ring 
Dove (T'urtur risorius). 


October 17.—Two flocks of Sociable Lapwings (Cheltusia gregaria) 


passed over near my bungalow in the early morning; these 
were the first noted this winter; the species is a fairly 
abundant winter visitor to these parts, and is found in 
flocks which feed on waste land, or on the fields; it is 
very partial to a light sandy soil and seldom frequents 
water. 

On a flooded field three Little Ring Plovers (gialitis 
dubia) were feeding in company with a large number of 
Wagtails of the White and Yellow types. 

Two Pale Brown Shrikes (Lanius isabellinus) were 
the first seen this winter. Two Blue-throats, Two Sand 
Martins (Cotile sp. ?), and a Honey Buzzard (Pernis cris- 
tatus) seen. 


October 19.—When out hawking in the early morning I lost a beautiful 


little Barbary Falcon (Falco barbarus) in a manner that 
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forms an admirable illustration of one of the great diffi- 
culties that the Falconer has to contend with in these 
parts. The Falcon was taken out to her maiden flight at 
a wild quarry, and finding a pair of Grey Partridges in 
a thorn bush, my Falconer cast off the Falcon, which waited 
on and stooped at the second Partridge as it rose. ‘The 
Partridge managed to reach a bush, and the Falcon threw 
up into the air to be ready again when a pair of Eagles 
and a Kite or two promptly gave chase to her, and just 
as she succeeded in shaking them off a pair of Lugger 
Falcons took up the pursuit, and buffeting her well drove 
her clean out of sight. We searched hard for the next 
day or two but never saw the bird again. 

Two Kestrels, a Blue-throat and some Short-toed 
Larks (Calandrella sp.?) noted; also the first White-eyes 
(Zosterops palpcbrosa) of the season. 


October 20.—Since my arrival in Hissar district I have been much 
puzzled as to the identity of a large Eagle—grey and brown 
and white in colour, with a very massive head—which is 
fairly common in these parts, although new to me. To-day 
I shot one and found that it was the Short-toed Nagle 
(Circaclus gallicus). Its stomach contained a lizard and 
some grasshoppers. 

Other Birds of Prey met with were a Hobby (Falco 
subbuteo), a Kestrel, and a Barbary (Falco barbarus). 

A couple of Koels (Hudynamis honorata) have been 
haunting my compound up till to-day, when the male was 
seen for the last time; the majority had, however, departed 
some time ago. 

It was quite an event to see a flight of Tittle Green 
Bee-eaters (Merops viridis), for that species also has left 
to winter further south. 


(To be Continued). 
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A SystpeM or VereRINARY MeEDbDIcINE, By various writers, edited 
by E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. In two vols., £2 2s. Od., 

Vol. II. now ready, £1 1s. net. London: Bailliere, Tindall 

and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

In “ Bird Notes,’ Vol. I., N.S., we reviewed Vol. I. of the 
above important work, which dealt with the microbial diseases, and we 
then noted that though a work of this character must contain much that 
was purely technical, the various articles were both scientific and prac- 
tical (if these two terms can be properly separated), and that it should 
prove of great assistance to aviculturists, These remarks are equally 
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applicable to Vol. II., which covers the General Diseases of Animals, 
that is the medical or internal diseases other than the contagious or 
or microbial diseases, which were dealt with in Vol. I. 


We quote one or two extracts from the preface as follows: 
“Avian diseases have received attention as far as space would permit, 
“and, owing to the increased importance of this subject in the present 
“day, the sections devoted to the common maladies of birds and their 
“treatment should prove of value. "s 


“Mr. Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., has written special articles 
“on important affections in the dog and cat, and has also read the proof 
“sheets of the various sections on canine,, feline, and avian diseases, 
“and suggested many valuable additions.” 


To this we may add that the two volumes contain the best ac- 
count of the diseases of birds yet written, and though this review or 
notice is written solely of this section, it applies with even greater force 
to the other sections. 


The thoughtful aviculturist (this applies equally to every section 
of animal life) will gain much practical instruction from a careful study 
of the articles on the diseases of birds, and the result will be a lessen- 
ing of the death-rate and the saving of needless suffering to many 
captive birds. 

We cordially commend this work to our readers, and, while 
mainly written for veterinary surgeons, it should appeal strongly to 
medical men, aviculturists, pisciculturists, dog and poultry keepers, 
country gentlemen, and the owners of cattle, sheep, and horses. This, 
the final vol., deals with the General Diseases of Animals. 

Birds or THE InDIAN Hints. By Douglas Dewar, I.C.S., London. 


J Lane, The Bodley Head. Cloth, Large Post 8vo., 6s. net. 

We gave a brief notice of this interesting book in December 
“B.N.’ and much regret that a full review must be held over till 
next issue. 
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OBTAINING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 

Sir.—My friend in N.S. Wales who sends me birds; at times he 
also sends me some very interesting letters and the following is an extract 
from one [ received last week : 

“Just to show you how difficult it is for we fanciers to 
“get birds, although there are plenty to be got, I relate the following: 

“T spent last evening with three young men, sons of an old 
“farmer at Wagga Wagga, which is in the ‘Riverina’ district. 

“T know the family well, they have come to Sydney for a holiday 
“after harvesting over. They were down three years ago, and promised 
“to send me some Parrots. JI went to much trouble in explaining how 
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“to catch them. The district is teeming with many varieties, they 
“sent me none, say they cannot catch them. I showed it would pay 
“them well during the slack season, but these ‘way-backs’ seem to 
“have no brains for other than farming, and*that, they make a success of. 

“I believe they tried hard to bring some down with them—say 
“they shot about fifteen Green-Leeks dead before they could wound one 
“for a brace bird, they only trapped one cock, which bit him, and the 
“fool let it go. 

“The season has been very dry and all Parrots come on fo 
“haystacks, and wheatfields for food. Cockatoos and Galahs in flocks 
“of five and six thousands. Red-rumps and Common Rosellas in 
great flocks; numbers of Blue-bonnets, Bulla Bullas, Quarrians, and 
“Yellow-rumps, but not so many Green-Leeks, a few Kings and some 
other kinds, but I could not make them out, remember these fellows 
don’t know them by their proper names, but have some local ones of 
their own. They tell me the haystacks and stock-yards are covered 
with Parrots, and when you go near they rise in great flocks. Cocka- 
toos and Galahs keep more in the wheatfields, although sometimes they 
tackle a haystack and pull it to pieces, you must understand these 
stacks are away and in the open, and uncovered, being cut into chaff 
before the rainy season comes on. 


“ 


«ec 


“Two of these brothers have a farm eighteen miles away from 
the homestead, work there all the week and go home on the Saturday 
afternoon. Two weeks ago they left a wagon load of wheat in the field ; 
when they returned on Monday, the Cockatoos and Galahs had ripped 
open nearly every sack and the wheels of the wagon were half-way up. 
in wheat, and Parrots of all kinds were having’ a good time. Yet these 
fellows couldn’t catch me any ! 


“< 


« 


“Tf IT could get away for a couple of weeks, would have some 
of them, if through the war, things get slack will try and get.” 
I have copied it word for word as sent me (we also have put 


through without revision.—Ed.) I hope it may prove of some interest. 
Sheffield, 1/3/15. R. COLTON. 


Green Leek—Barraband’s Parrakeet (Polytelis barrabandi). 
Galah=Roseate Cockatoo (Cacatua roseicapilla). 

Bulla Bulla=Barnard’s Parrakeet (Barnardius barnard?). 
Quarrian—Cockateel (Calopsittacus novae-hollandiae). 


Bs 


Editorial. 


See page 27 of Inset (Pink Paper). 
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BIRD NOTES. 


AVIAN PRESS PROCESS. Photo by H. Willford. 
Common Jay. 


All Rights Reserved. Aprit, 1915. 
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JOURNAL OF THE FOREIGN BIRD CLUB 


British Corvidae., 


By Frank Dawson-SMITH. 
(Concluded from page 70). 

THE JAy (Garrulus glandarius): This well-known and 
beautiful denizen of woodland districts is an object of hatred 
and persecution by gamekeepers. The nest usually is found in 
the middle of a wood and situated among the thinner branches 
of a large bush or small tree. The Jay is particularly fond 
of eggs, and sucks all it can obtain in the woods. In captivity 
it much appreciates hard-boiled eggs, and also the remains of 
insect food left over from the dishes of insectivorous birds. 
The Jay combines beauty of plumage with intelligence, and 


is, therefore, a favourite among students of this group. The 
bird shows to great advantage in an aviary, with its blue 
Wings and shades of rich brown and white in its plumage. 
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It may confidently be recommended to anybody in search of an 
easily-kept and attractive pet. 

THe CHover (Pyrrhocorax graculus): This species 
is difficult to obtain. Formerly it frequented the cliffs on 
the south coast in large numbers, but now only a_ limited 
number remain in isolated districts. In the Isle of 
Man and the west of Ireland, however, it is by no means 
uncommon, especially in the latter region. Very few are to 
be discovered breeding in the Cornish Cliffs now. The Cornish 
Chough is very useful as a show bird. He is very handsome, 
indeed, with his plumage of brilliant black, and his legs and 
curved beak of bright red. There is also the Alpine Chough, 
whose slender claim to be a British bird rests on the fact that 
a specimen was once shot at Banbury! It had probably es- 
caped from confinement, and paid for its stolen liberty with its 
life. This bird is distinguished from its Cornish confrére by 
haying a yellow bill. As its name denotes, it is an inhabitant 
of the Alpine districts. It is common in the Tyrol, from which 
locality I obtained my specimens. Choughs should be fed as 
Jays, and are equally interesting. 


THe Nutcracker Crow (Nucifraga caryocatactes). A 
very rare British visitor. Although rarely seen in a 
state of nature in these isles, it is common in the pine forests 
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in the Tyrol and parts of Switzerland. In its habits it some- 
what resembles the Jay. It is beautifully marked and spotted. 
Four were sent to me from the Tyrol, and, although old-caught, 
soon became tame and confiding. They were easy enough to 
cater for. They really cared only for cooked meat, which they 
preferred to pick off a bone, and any kind of nut (walnuts for 
choice. as these were easy for them to break). They wedged 
them into any crevice they could find, and speedily split the 
shells with a few sharp taps with their beaks. I always 
cracked the shells of the harder nuts, such as filberts, cocoa- 
nuts, &e. I have heard it stated that the Nutcracker cannot 
erack nuts, but if this sweeping statement includes walnuts it 
is wrong, without a doubt. These birds love walnuts and 
have no difficulty in breaking them. 

Finat Norres: AIll the birds I have described in this 
article make ideal pets, with marvellous intelligence. They 
soon learn to know their attendant and keep their special traits 
and mannerisms for that person. They welcome him with 
special attention, amusing and interesting him by their wonder- 
ful powers of mimicry of other birds, animals, and womenkind, 
and give abundant proofs of affection in return for any labour 
or time bestowed upon them. It must be borne in mind by 
anyone desirous of rearing any of them by hand from the nest, 
that regularity in feeding is a sine qua non. A little food 
given frequently, at strictly stated intervals, is far better than 
stuffing them at longer periods. I owe my personal success 
in rearing them by hand to this rule. I begin at daybreak, 
and feed every two hours, increasing the interval at the end 
of a week, until they have learned to pick up for themselves. 
They object to do this, and much prefer the personal attention, 
but I circumvent these sly tricks by leaving the dish of food on 
the floor of their aviary, and the cunning rogues fall into the 
snare, and thinking they are quite unobserved, proceetl to pick 
up. But they desist the moment I show myself and will drop 
what they have in the beak and clamour to be fed as of old. 

In every case it is vitally important that the birds are 
kept supplied with clean water in a large shallow pan, as they 
are all fond of bathing. They will splash about till they are 
soaked and then sit in the sun to dry. The moment this is 
nearly accomplished, in they go again for another bath! 
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Cleanliness in the aviary also, is a rule to be maintained if 

you wish for strong, healthy ‘birds. I have kept many varieties 

of birds, but I think my choice for pets lies among the Crow 

tribe. I give below a list of food required by the different 

varieties I have mentioned. 

Raven: Staple food, meat, raw and cooked, table scraps, cheese, 
soaked puppy biscuits. 

Carrion Crow : Staple food, meat, raw, and table scraps. 

Hooded Crow : Meat, raw and cooked, rats, aud table scraps. 

Rook : Table scraps, puppy biscuits, cheese, milk sop. 

Jackdaw : The same as the Rook. 

Magpie : Meat, raw and cooked, puppy biscuits, pastry, etc. 

Jay : Chopped hard-boiled eggs, insect food, milk sop. 

Chough : The same as Jays. 

Nutcracker : Meaty mutton bone (cooked), nuts. 

For rearing from the nest, I gave only bread and milk and 
toppings, until the birds were old enough to pick up 
and digest the stronger food. 


o¢—————— 


Birds In and About the Station (Bakloh, Punjab). 


By Magor G. A. PERREBAU, F-.Z.S. 
(Continued from Vol. V., N.S., page 264). 

FnycatcHers: The Verditer Flycatcher (Stoparola mel- 
anops) is a lovely little bird, well known to English aviculturists, 
as it is fairly commonly imported, for an insectivorous bird. 
It is one of the easiest of the Flycatchers to keep. My friend 
(Mr. N. F. Cockell) had young hatch in his Calcutta aviary 
but I forgot to ask him details as to the nest. It is very 
common a little higher up in the hot weather, breeding from 
6,000 to 9,000 feet, generally in a hole in the bank on the 
khud side of a road, sometimes only a few feet up. I have 
known of nests in the eaves of houses. The eggs are pinky 
white, four to the clutch. One lot I saw had a beantifult 
smoky pink ring near the big end. I was tempted to take 
them, and might just as well have done so as a big storm a 
few days afterwards brought down the bank the nest was in. 
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They are fairly common here, passing through in the 
autumn and spring. JI have not had it in the aviary and, as 
I am now keeping a few Himalayan birds, I much regret not 
having kept some of the beauties I caught in July this vear. 
It takes readily to cage life and rather to my astonishment 
I found it very easy to meat off. This year they came 
down exceptionally early, mid June, and also left early. A 
very large percentage of our autumn birds are young, and 
this makes the getting of pairs a matter of some difficulty and 
I do like keeping birds in pairs, even though they may fight 
a bit, as do my Blue Chats at present. 

General colour, bright verditer-blue, brightest on the 
forehead, throat, breast, and upper tail-coverts, with a little 
black about the face, and the under tail-coverts margined with 
white. The hen is a bit duller and has brown instead of black 
on the face, but it is not easy to sex a solitary bird. Length 
about six inches. 

Tor WaHitre-Gorcerrep FrycarcHurs (Anthipes) are 
not found here but 1 got two in Darjiling and found them take 
well to cage-life, nice birds but not gaudy. 

THe Brown Friycarcner (Alseonax latirostris) Ihave 
seen here in the spring. It calls for no remark as the name 
suits it, though it is whitish underneath, distinctly a “* Sparrow- 
bird.” Length about 5 inches. 

THe Grey-HEADED FLycvatcHuR (Culicicapa -ceylon- 
ensis) appears to me to be unfortunately named. It is grey- 
headed, it is found in Ceylon, and it may catch other and more 
noxious insects than flies, though I doubt it. It has a very 
wide distribution and deserves a better name for its colouring, 
whick is grey above and bright yellow underneath. As a 
matter of fact, there is a certain amount of yellow on the 
wings, tail, and back, and the breast and throat are grey. 
Non-bird friends are not given to text-book descriptions and 
with striking looking birds like this a very brief (and perhaps 
not strictly accurate) description is easier to identify from than 
a rambling detailed account, with probably inaccurate details. 
With this bird I generally ascertain that it dashes into the air 
alter small flies, returning to somewhere about the same perch, 
that it is about the size of a Wren, but not so fat, and that 
it has not a fan-like tail, and then, identification is simple. 
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I find size is a great stumbling block in descriptions, but this 
bird, though 5 inches in length, really looks much smaller 
owing to its slim build and comparatively long tail of 2.2 
inches. 

This charming and lively little bird passes through the 
Station in early spring and late autumn, breeding in May and 
June at 6,000 to 8,000 feet, where it is common in the 
summe. The nest is of moss placed against a trunk or rock, 
usually the latter. The clutch is three to four. I caught a 
beauty the other day, late October, and showed it to a friend, 
who has apparently imbibed a bit more bird lore than he owns 
to, as he described it as one of “ those hairy-nosed chaps,” and 
foresaw trouble in keeping it. The longer and the more 
numerous the bristles over the nostrils the more addicted is 
the bird to catching its prey on the wing and the harder it 
is in consequence to meat off. I did not see my way to the 
time required, and so let this bird go. I had one once before 
but if hardly had a fair chance and did not survive long. I 
hope to try it again in more settled times. 

THE Rurous-BELLIED NiutTava (Niltava sundara) is 
well known at home as a lovely bird. Oates gives its range 
on the Himalayas as from Assam to Simla. We are a bit north 
west of Simla and it is very rare here, so I was surprised to 
see that Mr. Whistler had found it numerous in the Murree 
hills, a good bit still further north-west. I hardly like to sug- 
gest that so keen an observer can be confounding this bird with 
the Indian Blue Chat (Larvivora brunnea) if it were not for 
the fact that a very keen bird observer and oologist here, 
who has done a lot of egg-collecting with Major Buchanan at 
Changla Gali (Murree Hills), made this mistake. Mr. Whist- 
ler’s description would apply to either, even as to the nest. 
My experience of the Blue Chat’s nest does not tally with Oates’ 
description, and in some points it seems to me to apply more 
to the Blue Chat. The young of both on leaving the nest 
are speckled; here again my experience does not tally with that 
of Oates’, as regards the Blue Chat. The Blue Chat is a “ dark 
bird with rufous underparts” with a conspicuous white eye- 
stripe certainly, but the glistening blue patches of the Niltava 
(except perhaps when seen from below) render it a gorgeous 
bird in the heaviest jungle. The Blue Chat is more of a 
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ground bird and is a very low percher even when alarmed; 
the Niltava is more of a low bush bird and does not hesitate 
to fly up to a highish perch if disturbed. I know both birds 
well in freedom and in the cage and aviary. I have not found 
the eggs of either but have seen a fair number of nests with 
young of both. I own up to putting down my first Blue Chat 
seen as a Niltava, and when caught, a nice bit of trouble I had 
to identify him. I am better up now in my “ Fauna of Indian 
Birds” than I was, and did at that time expect to find my 
bird near the Robins or Chats, after seeing it was not a Fly- 
catcher. I think the Niltavas are rather aberrant Flycatchers. 
Both are vertically migratory but neither according to my ex- 
perience go right down to the plains. At Madhopur, Punjab, 
I expected but did not find the Blue Chat. Young Niltavas 
are very Robin-like even close at hand. All the same I ex- 
pect Mr. Whistler knows his own birds and will forgive me 
writing the above whether he is right or no in his identifica- 
tion; the fact that he has only seen the bird in the breeding 
season, probably not quite close, made me bolder in questioning 
his identification. I had hoped shortly to make his acquaint- 
ance after deriving much pleasure from his articles, as we 
were under orders for Jhelum, but now we are just off to 
Kohat and it is more than likely he is transferred if the 
“general post” hits his Service. 


I caught a hen Niltava in June, 1907, at Kajiar, 6,000 
feet, and this April I caught a magnificent cock in my com- 
pound, which is a veritable bird of paradise. I kept him for 
a bit, hoping to get a hen and then let him go and he stayed 
close at hand for some time. This bird was very common at 
Darjiling and I got to know it well for such a retired-haunt- 
loving bird, for they are not really shy. This and the Large 
Niltava (not so common a bird there) both had young in the 
nest late in August. Ifancy our birds lke others of their sort 
would have finished up their family worries by the end of 
June. It takes well to captivity and I hope some time to 
try a pair in my aviaries, as potential breeders. Banks are 
not too easy to arrange and most of our nicest birds breed in 
banks, and small wonder seeing that most of the country is 
bank; in my own compound my aviaries occupy pretty well 
all the available flat space and that is not much. General 
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colour, throat and upper parts, black with bright glistening 
blue on the top of the head, wing-coverts, rump, upper tail- 
coverts and outer webs of the tail; a spot on each side of the 
neck bright blue; underparts chestnut. The hen is of varying 
shades of brown with a patch of white on the fore-neck and 
a brilliant Niltava patch of light blue on each side of the 
neck. Size about 6.5 inches. 


(To be continued). 


——-» 


My Present and Past Aviaries. 
By J. W. MaArRspEn. 


‘ 


I will commence with the “ present,” and simply indi- 
cate the past by one or two photographs and rough list of the 


aviaries and birds I possessed when residing at Leeds. 


My Present Finch Aviary: I am now residing at 
Harrogate and have at present two aviaries, one given up to 


Budgerigars and the other to Finches; the latter contains vari- 
ous Finches and Waxbills. 


This aviary answers well, but it has one fault, the 
shelter is too small; nevertheless it is a very useful aviary 
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and not unpleasing in ap- 
pearance. As will be seen 
Covered Flight from the ground plan, it 
1! x 6’ is well sheltered, being 
placed in the angle of two 
walls, the entire ground 
area is 18ft. x 18!ft. On 
the ground plan “A” is 
athemsheltens Git x  (6Lft,; 
“B” the covered-flight 
OTe Olt nai O) 2 1S, a) 
shrubbery 12ft. x  6ft.; 
“C—D” forms the open 
flight, the “ D” portion of 
which is turfed, with the bath at “ E.” 
Its occupants are: Common Waxbills and Mannikins. 
My chief aim is to breed hybrids, and also to test their fertility, 
but up to the present my success in this direction has been nil. 
Last spring I procured two male and one female Zebra 
Finches, a pair of which I put into the aviary; the odd cock 
was put into a cage (30in. x 30in x 50in. high) and given 
a hen Ribbon Finch for a mate. They paired at once, built 
a nest and three eggs were deposited therein, which were in- 
cubated for three weeks. As no chicks appeared I examined the 
eggs and found them all infertile, so I turned them into the 
aviary. This was a mistake on my paft, as the Zebra Finch 
promptly forsook the Ribbon Finch and persecuted the hen 
Zebra Finch already there with a mate of her own species; so 
to level up matters I procured another hen and both pairs went 
to nest at once. They successfully brought up a brood each, of 
three and four respectively (2 co and 5 Q), all of which reached 
maturity. A pair of Bib Finches successfully reared two 
young, and a pair of Striated Finches had similar good for- 
tune. My Californian Quail only fully reared two. 
The following all made attempts at reproducing their kind: 


Orange-cheeked Waxbills nested and laid three eggs, but all were 
infertile. 

A St. Helena Waxbill paired up with a Grey, and a good nest 
was built, but, I never saw any eggs. 


Pairs of Cordon Bleus and Firefinches built good nests, but I 
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never saw any eggs. In 1913 the Firefinches successfully reared two 


young. 

A Silverbill chose a Bengalese for a wile, a nest was built and 
a clutch of three eggs deposited therein, which did not hatch out; and 
there was no better result from the union of a Sharp-tailed Finch with 
a Bengalese. 

Ar odd Crimson-wing Waxbill (Aurora Finch), which I never 
saw pair with anything, constructed a nest and deposited four eggs therein, 
incubating them for the full period ; of course, her labour was wasted. 


A pair of Cape Doves have as yet made no attempt to 
nest. 

The back of the shed is filled with brushwood and 
hay: the Black-headed, Tricolour and Bronze Mannikins, and 
Spice Finches all appeared to be nesting therein, but what nests 
there were, were inaccessible; however, at the autumn clearing 
up I found a lot of nests and eggs. 

TH BupGERIGAR Aviary: This is but small (9 x 6 ft.), 
and my desire is, that it may ultimately contain some Blue Bud- 
gerigars. Ihave at present a Green hen with some blue-blood in 
her; she is paired ‘to a Green cock and they are now (February 
6th) feeding young; but I hope yet to get a Blue cock to mate 
with her. Ishould say that the aviary is in a warm sheltered 
corner though it faces north. 


To be continued. 
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Visits to Members’ Aviaries. 
By WeEsuzEY TIT. Paces, F.Z.S., Etc. 
(Continued from page 74). 

Mr. C. E. Croker’s AviArirs: My host is certainly 
not an adherent of orthodoxy, but consults his own pleasure 
and interest, and with local help has erected his various aviaries 
and pens, and has gathered around him an interesting variety 
of fur and feather. The creatures with which he has peopled 
his numerous enclosures certainly give no indications of un- 
happiness or lack of all they need, for a better-conditioned lot 
of birds there could not well be. 

After quite a long and interesting gossip with Mr. 
Croker we proceeded to do the round of the aviaries. 

The aviaries are not of the wilderness type, though 
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one partially assumes that character owing to the growth of 
various creepers through the netting, but, most have earthen 
bases, no natural growth, with a shelter shed at back or side, 
and are plentifully furnished with branches, nest receptacles 
and food hoppers. In some the flights are in front, with the 
shelter at back, in others the shelters are at one end, but 
in each case the entire front or end of shelter is open to the 
flight. The aviaries stand on high ground and are very dry 
—the sub-soil being sand and chalk. 

I will put numbers to the different enclosures, for the 
purposes of convenience. 

No. 1.—This, together with No. 2 and 38 really forms 
one erection, a wire netting partition separates Nos. 1 and 
3, and No. 2 is merely a slip of No. 1. No. 1 contained a 
sort of happy family as follows:— 

Amherst Pheasants, Starling, Hawfinch, Homer Pigeons, Eng- 
lish Squirrel, and a colony of Guinea Pigs! 

No. 2 is given up to a very handsome and tame pair 
of the Large Canadian Grey Squirrel—similar to the species 
seen in our London Parks. 

No. 38. This is the aviary proper, in which are 
gathered together a really large and varied series of Fringill- 
idae and Ploceidae. The wire netting of one side of this 
aviary is covered with creepers on the outside, which grow 
through into the aviary, the internal standards are covered with 
ivy, and the netting partition dividing it from No. 1, is also 
creeper covered, and though there is no other growing plant 
life, the neatly sanded ground and a handsome pedestal bath 
give a really picturesque effect. The flight and shelter are 
both spacious, and the latter has its entire front open to the 
flight. The cover provided for perching and nesting accom- 
modation consists of dense masses of pine branches and brush- 
wood. I noted herein the following species: 


Canaries . Cape Doves. 
Cutthroats. Hawfinches. 
Combasous . Pintail Whydah. 
Zebra Finches. Paradise Whydah. 
Gold-breasted Waxbills. Orange Weavers. 
Orange-cheeked Waxbills. Red-billed Weavers. 
Grey Waxbills. Madagascac Weavers. 


Green Singingfinches. Napcleon Weavers, 
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Grey Singingfinches. 
St. Helena Warxbills. 
Cordon Bleu. 

Saffron Finches. 
Spice Finches. 

Pied Java Sparrows. 
Silverbills. 


Magpie Mannikins. 


Black-headed Mannikins. 


Bronze Mannikins. 


White-headed Mannikins. 


Bengalese . 
Redpoll. 
Siskin . 
Bramblefinch. 
Linnet. 


Russ’ Weavers 

Grey Java Sparrows. 
Pekin Rcbins 

Pope Cardinal. 
Red-crested Cardinal. 
Yellow Wagtail. 
White Java Sparrows. 
Chinese Buntings. 
Reed Buntings. 
Yellow Buntings. 
Indigo Buntings. 
Goldfinch. 
Greenfinch. 

Chaffinch 

Twite. 


Avadavats. 


The above is not a full list, but will give some idea 
of this varied series, consisting of well over two hundred birds, 
and a pleasing spectacle they were too, whether viewed from 
within the aviary or without. Very many of them have 
reared young, and, though these visit-notes must always be 
more or less cramped by lack of space, I must quote one or 
two episodes related to me by my host. A Redpoll has occupied 
this aviary for four years, its moult was completed, and it was 
in fuli natural colour. Another most interesting episode was 
the successful rearing of two Chaffinches in the aviary. I ‘was 
shown the nest from which they emerged; the nest still re- 
mained and only slightly damaged but was quite a rough con- 
struction, entirely lacking the beauty of the natural nest; the 
box in which it was built was embowered in the creeper 
above referred to. The adult birds were pointed out to me, 
also the young, but owing to Mr. Croker having kept no data, 
he is disqualified from receiving the Club Medal for this record. 
The only data I could gather from Mr. Croker and the attend- 
ant were: the parent birds were observed building, incubating, 
and feeding the young. No special dietary was supplied save 
the usual menu, and the birds only got the normal supply of 
mealworms. So far as the writer is aware this is the first 
instance of young Chaffinches being fully reared in captivity. 
From a recent letter received from Mr. Croker I gather that 
young Zebra Finches and Cutthroats left the nest in December 
last and that all are doing well. 

No. 4. This is one of a series of aviaries running up 
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one side of the garden, with a shelter at one end, the end of 
the shelter being entirely open to the flight. Its occupants 
were: 

Barbary Turtle Doves. Partridges 1 © and 2 Q. 

Common Turtle Doves. Hybrid Gold xX Amherst Pheasants, 

The Common Turtle Doves have reared young several 
times and have also crossed with the Barbary Turtle Dove, the 
hybrids of which have proved fertile among themselves and 
also when paired with either species. 

No. 5. A similar aviary which housed: 

Japanese Silkies, Golden Pheasants, Alpine Chough, and a very 
fine Jackdaw (pure white, but not pink eyes). 

No. 6. A smaller enclosure given up to Silver 
Pheasants. 

No. 7. A _ similar enclosure given up to a_ pair 
of Magpies. A truly grand pair of birds, which have 
nested on several occasions, and though fully twelve eggs have 
been laid, there has been no other result. 


No. 8. Given up to a very fine Kestrel Hawk, which 
once escaped and remained away for over three weeks, eventu- 
ally returning in a half starved condition. 

No. 9. This is the Parrakeet Aviary, and contained 
a very handsome series of birds as follows: 


Quaker Parrakeets. Budgerigars (a flock). 
Ring-necked Parrakeets. Madagascar Lovebirds. 
Cockateels . Black-cheeked Lovebirds. 
Rosella Parrakeets. Pategonian Conure. 
Passerine Parrakeets. Californian Quail. 


Blood-rump Parrakeets. 

On a former visit I had the pleasure of seeing young 
Quaker Parrakeets in their interesting home of twigs, built on 
to the aviary front, the top of the nest, which was well covered 
in, projecting through the netting of the top of aviary. There 
were two broods of Quakers hatched during 1914, consisting 
of two Squabs on each occasion, and of these three were reared 
to maturity. Young Budgerigars were everywhere, and several 
Cockateels in nestling plumage were being fed by _ their 
parents. 

No. 10. Given up to a very fine Raven, most certainly 
the finest specimen the writer has ever seen in captivity. Its 
plumage was perfect and very lustrous, not a feather out of 
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place. It was very tame and uttered several words distinctly. 

No. 11. An isolated enclosure of the summer-house 
type, given up to seven English Jays, all of which had been 
caught in the garden. All of them were in very smart 
plumage, but were rather shy and retiring, keeping mostly 
to the sheltered part of their enclosure while strangers were 
near. 

In the conservatory were two cages: one containing 
a very fine specimen of Horsfield’s Whistling Thrush (Myio- 
phoneus horsfieldi), and the other a tame and talented Roseate 
Cockatoo. 

If, as I said in my opening remarks, Mr. Croker does 
not follow orthodox methods, there is no lack of care, and 
I must spare a few lines in conclusion fo explain how the 
lack of orthodoxy, in this instance, spells such excellent results. 
I gathered Mr. Croker’s method is not really a fixed one, only 
partially so. In the early part of the day the regular menu 
is given, consisting of filling the hoppers with such seeds 
as Canary and white millet, and putting in a supply of a 
standard insectile mixture; then after lunch, another round 
is made, and seed mixtures, such as Linnet mixture, Goldfinch 
mixture, Sunflower seed, mealworms, etc., are distributed in 
the aviaries, also a sort of soft mixture from the table, e.g., 
potato, and other vegetables and various scraps, cheese, cake 
etc., are mixed with the remains of the morning supply of 
insectile mixture. I also observed that during his peregrina- 
tions round his garden, Mr. Croker is in the habit of filling 
the capacious side pockets of his garden coat with such 
dainties as he has learned delight the palates of his feathered 
and furry pets, which are distributed during other rounds of 
the aviaries. It is not surprising, either that the birds, etc., 
do well, or that the appearance of Mr. Croker brings his pets 
expectantly into the picture. 


(To be continued). 


SS 
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The Rearing of a Hybrid between the White- 
throated and Grey Finches (Spermophila albigularis 
x S. grisea). 


By R. Sueeirr. 


This article is really a continuation of the article, “ Nesting of 
the Grey Finch” in last issue (pages 65-7), and was written to appear 
as one article, but space exigencies did not permit.—EKd. 

In 1914, not having a mate for the hen Grey Finch, I 
put her into a compartment containing a lot of unpaired 
birds, among them a cock White-throated Finch (S. 
albigularis). 

About the middle of June I noticed that she had mated 
with the White-throat, and was anxious to commence nest- 
building. I transferred them to the division where the Greys 
had successfully reared their young one the previous summer. 
The hen immediately commenced to build in the exact spot 
where she had her nest the year before. 


The construction of this nest occupied no less than 16 
days, and, I fear it would never have been substantial enough 
to hold the eggs, if I had not supplied some short lengths of 
cotton yarn, which were built in with the other materials. 

By the way I would not advise anyone to supply 
materials of this kind for nest building; it is quite dangerous. 
Fortunately no fatal accidents resulted from its use, but [ had 
to rescue several small birds, which were fastened by their 
feet to branches with the cotton, and which would have cer- 
tainly died without assistance. 

Three eggs were laid in this nest, and incubation com- 
menced with the second on July 8th. Two of them hatched 
on July 20th, the other being infertile. 

The White-throated Finch proved to be a much better 
husband and father than the Grey Finch had been. He gave 
a good deal of assistance with the nest-building, he fed the hen 
frequently while she was sitting, and worked very hard for the 
youngsters when they were hatched. 

On August 5th, at the age of sixteen days, one of the young 
ones left the nest, the other one unfortunately having died the 
day before. 
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The young hybrid was fed by its parents for a long 
time after it could provide for itself, and it developed into a 
strong, healthy bird. 

I recently compared the hybrid with the hen Grey 
Finch. There is very little difference in the colouring of the 
upper surface, but the under surface of the young hybrid is 
much paler,.and shows a good deal of white, especially on the 
throat and abdomen. 

The members of the genus Spermophila, do not appear 
to get their full adult plumage for a considerable time, at least 
not in their first year, and I still have hope that the hybrid 
will prove to be a male, especially as the light areas on its 
under surface correspond roughly with the pattern of the 
White-throat. 

The old birds are still in fine condition, and I am 
looking forward to further success with them during the coming 
season. 


¢--——— 
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Reprinted from “The Journal of the Bombay Natural History 
Society,’ by kind permission of the Author, G. Birch, Esq. 

In connection with the “ plumage question”’’ at present so much 
to the fore it will perhaps cause no little surprise to many to hear 
that the Little Egret (Herodias garzetta) is now being bred and reared 
with marked success in captivity and on an exténsive scale in many 
parts of Sind, and that the Mirbahars (the generie term by which the 
fisher-folk of the inland waters of the Province are known) are building 
up a lucrative trade in osprey feathers plucked from the plumage of 
these birds, in the same way as feathers are plucked from the Ostrich. 

During the course of residence on duty in the village of Ber 
in the Kamber Taluka of the Larkana District the writer spent somé 
considerable time in investigating personally the modus operandi of the 
breeders, and has thought it worth while to record the results of his 
investigations, as the Egret or White Heron is regarded popularly as 
requiring most protection by the state against the depredations of man 
in the pursuit of the beautiful osprey plumes, now so valuable a com- 
modity in the world of fashion. 

The village of Ber is situated on the edge of the Chango Lake 
or dhand in the Larkana District. 

At a distance of about three hundred yards from the village, 
and practically on the edge of the water, a colony of Mirbahars num- 
bering some 200 men, women, and children, have their abode in reed 
huts. A feature which attracted the writer’s attention, since his last 
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visit to the village, was the recent erection in front of each abode of 
quadrangular struetures of reed mats some 20°. 8°. 8’, resembling an 
ordinary poultry run. On obtaining entrance into one of these struc- 
tures he found it contained at least three score pairs of full grown 
Eeréts in a state of freedom; there was a plentiful supply of perches 
for the birds, and the cage was tolerably clean. The birds appeared 


to associate in pairs, and met the intrusion with their usual hoarse cries. 


Photo by .G. Birch. 


A liberal supply of food, consisting of small fresh water fish netted 
in the dhand, lay about in shallow earthen platters, and the birds helped 
themselves to this at pleasure. The birds were fairly tame and al- 
lowed themselves to be seized by their owners without showing any fear- 
There were about twenty such cages in the village, each containing 
about fifty birds on the average. 

There was ample evidence to indicate that the birds breed freely 
in these conditions of modified captivity. ‘Enquiries showed that under 
these conditions birds assume their nuptial plumage four times a year: 
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twice in smmmer and twice in winter; the summer plumage is compara- 
tively poor, nearly half that of the winter plumage. 

The breeding season commences early in March and continues 
up to the end of September. As soon as the breeding season begins 
the birds break up into couples; twigs are strewn about the cage and 
each pair of birds build a nest. The birds hatch their own eggs which 
are jealously guarded, the male bird invariably taking the place of the 
mother bird when she leaves the nest for food or exercise. The young 
are permitted fo remain with the parent birds for about a week, when 
they are removed and reared by hand: the couple meanwhile commence 
to breed again. 

The number of times the birds breed during this period depends 
on the degree of vitality of each pair; eggs are laid never less than 
twice during the season, and sometimes as many as four or five times ; 
the number of eggs each time varies from three to five. It takes about 
12 months tor the birds to reach maturity. 

The plumes are made up into small brushes, weighing about 
half a tola to a tola, and are taken to Sukkur and Karachi for sale. 
The prices realised range from 10 to Rs. 15 a tola: as each bird 
yields plumes seldom less than a fola in weight and often more during the 
year, 1t will be understood how Iuerative a hobby Egret-farming has 
become. The Sukkur merchants export the feathers to Calcutta, whence 
they are no doubt smuggled out of the country to the European markets, 
where prices ranging as high as £15 an ounce of feathers are realised. 


Not only has a trade in the feathers been built up, but the 
birds themselves now command a high market value; young birds three 
to four months old are sold at 10 to 12 per Rs. 100; full grown birds 
command as much as Rs. 100 per pair. 

The ease with which the egrets are bred and multiply, the fruit- 
ful crop of plumes yielded by the birds and the high prices which the 
birds command are causing the industry to spread very rapidly in the 
neighbourhood of inland waters of the Province of Sind, and it may be 
predicted with safety that in a few years, if the demand for the plumes 
continues, every fishing village in the interior of the country will have 
its Egret farm. Of course the trade in plumes of the birds of the Egret 
and Heron species has always existed in Sind, but the methods followed 
were formerly quite different, and the trade never attained such large 
dimensions. The practice followed about three decades ago was to snare 
the birds and destroy them for their plumage. On this being stopped, 
by executive orders of the then Commissioner in Sind Mr. (now Sir) Evan 
James, the practice of snaring the birds and keeping, them in eaptivity 
was resorted to; but this led to the infamous practice of sticking up the 
birds’ eyes with the object of preventing them from escaping. The latter 
practice is now rigorously suppressed by action under the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’ Act, and these orders have proved an important 
factor in the inception of the system of egret farming described in this 
note. 


BIRD NOTES. 


Episodes of Egret Farming. Photos by G. Birch. 
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Arrangements are being made to obtain a pair of the birds 
for the Karachi Zoo. 

In this connection a question bound to arise sooner or later is 
the necessity for the modification of the drastic Notification issued by 
the Government of India in 1902 which “ prohibits the taking by sea 
or land out of British India of skins and feathers of all birds other 
than domestic birds except (a) feathers of Ostriches, and (b) skins and 
feathers exported bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural history.” 

The result of the Notification has been to create a large in- 
dustry in the smuggling out of the country even in cases where, destruc- 
tion and cruelty of birds are not involved, of feathers ‘that have a distinct: 
commercial value. If bird-farming on humane lines for the sake of plum- 
age is to be encouraged in India, these orders must be modified. Only 
the other day the customs authorities at Karachi seized several boxes of' 
Peacock feathers, which were being surreptitiously exported under a false 
declaration by a European firm. These were confiscated, and a fine 
imposed. Now it is well known that the Peacock moults its train. 
The bird is regarded as sacred by a large majority of Indians, and is’ 
seldom or never killed by them, and the occasions on which it is shot by 
inexperienced European sportsmen have not infrequently led to collisions 
with the country people. In many other directions the necessity for the 
amendment of the orders in question could be indicated, so as to en- 
courage, instead of deterring, the farming of birds whose plumage has a 
distinct marketable value. 

GEORGE BIRCH. 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind. 
Karachi, March 23rd, 1914. 

[Mr. Birch has sent us some specimens of the plumes and also 
some photographs of the Egrets in the “‘ farms,’ some of which are re- 
produced here.—Eps. J.B.N.H.S.]: 

[It would be of interest if Mr. Birch or one of our Anglo- 
Indian members would supply a further note, giving the position of the 
industry at the present time—also fuller details of the hand-rearing of 
the young, and whether there is any known instance of the young having 
been brought to the stage of fending for themselves entirely by their 
parents.—Ep. B.N.]. 


+ 


A Journey Across the Sierras, S. California 
By Wm. SHoRE Batty. 
Concluded from page 58. 

After our three days’ rest we set off for Santa Monica 
in Sovthern California and decided to follow the coast where 
poisible, and the sands where these were sufficiently hard for 
wheeled traffic. By lunch time we had covered twenty miles, 
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along the sands the whole way; a fair morning’s work. The 
birds noted on the way were a pair of Turnstones (Arenaria 
interpres), and two or three pairs of Grey Plover (C_ squata- 
rola). Ihave shot these occasionally, and can see no difference 
between them and the English bird (S. helvetica). Like the 
latter they are indifferent eating. After lunch I ‘walked across 
the sandhills and found on the other side an extensive lagoon. 
Bronze Ibis (Plegadis autumnalis), Black and White Godwits 
(Limosa lapponica baueri), and Grey Godwits (L. haemastica) 
were feeding in large flocks, as were hundreds of Whimbrels. 
Another little bird swimming about in considerable numbers 
was the Grey Phalarope (Phalaropus lobatus). They look like 
miniature Gulls on the water as they float very high. I have seen 
them swimming out of sight of land and looking thoroughly at 
home. On land they are equally active, and run about like 
Sandpipers. On the way back to the waggon I flushed a Red- 
necked Phalarope (C. fulicarius), a very much rarer bird. I 
have no doubt but that its mate was sitting somewhere amongst 
the sandhills, but although I looked for some time, I was not 
successful in finding its nest. We had now passed outside the 
shelter of the Islands, and the regular Pacific swell was rolling 
in. In the surf numbers of Velvet-, and White-winged Seoters 
(Oedemia americana and O. deglandi) were diving, and we 
occasionally saw a few sleeping on the sands, but they do this 
presumably with one eye open, as they never let us get very 
near. I never remember getting within gunshot of one. Further 
out to sea, an immense flock of Fulmer Petrels (Fulmarius 
glacialis glupischa) were flying north. The flock extended as 
far as the eye could see in both directions, and must have con- 
tained millions of birds. After astorm I have occasionally picked 
up an injured one on the sands. They are rather repulsive birds 
with their wide open nostrils and oily smell. I should judge 
them to be about as large as our Herring Gull. This evening 
we reached a spot where a spur of the coast range ran down 
to the water’s edge, and we could see that it would be only 
possible to get by at low water. At the back of the sandhills 
was a fresh-water marsh, also impossible for wheeled traffic. 
It was a case of either retracing our steps—which, of course, 
we were loath to do,—or trying our luck at low-water, which 
would occur soon after midnight. So, as there was a full moon, 
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we decided to camp early, get a few hours sleep—then do our 
best to get by. Whilst my partner was trying to catch a fish 
for supper, I took the gun and dog for a walk in the marsh. 
In the tules the Blackbirds were nesting in numbers, their 
curious catlike calls being heard in all directions. From the 
long grass I flushed several Snipe (Gallinago delicata) three 
or four of which I shot, apparently all birds of the year. They 
are practically indistinguishable from G. gallinago, but, I 
think, that their flight is less erratic. This may be due to the 
fact that they are very seldom fired at. I also saw a pair 
of Greenshanks (Tolanus nebularis). Ridgeway does not men- 
tion these as occurring in the States, but I have seen them on 
Buena Vista and other fresh-water marshes and always in 
pairs. I know the bird well, having shot it in the Isle of Man. 

After a supper of Snipe and Surf-fish, we turned in 
for a few hours’ sleep, getting under way again at mid-night. 
It was bright moonlight, which was lucky for us, as we found 
the beach at the foot of the mountain heavily strewn with 
boulders, some of large size. It required no small amount of 
skill to pick a way through and over these, and it would have 
been quite impossible to do so in a bad light. As it was it 
took us three hours to cover a little more than two miles. 
Day was just breaking when we cleared the mountains and 
halted for breakfast, which we felt we had well earned. Our 
short cut had saved us a fifty mile drive over a high mountain 
pass. While we were breakfasting we were interested in 
watching an Osprey (Pandion haliaetus-carolinensis) fishing in 
the Surf, a sight not often seen in California, where these 
Sea Eagles are rare birds. We twice saw him strike and miss, 
but the third time he secured a fine surf-fish, which he carried 
away into the mountains. He may possibly have had an Eerie 
somewhere amongst the mountains. In the cliffs we had just 
passed we saw a colony of Cliff Swallows (P. lunifrons) were 
nesting. They were too far away for us to see whether they 
were nesting in holes or in nests attached to the face of the 
cliff. On the wing they look just like H. domestica. 

After a couple of hours’ rest, we resumed our journey 
along the sand. In the low sandhills two varieties of Terns 
were nesting, one large and probably Sterna elegans the other 
much smaller and probably 8S. antillarum, Their eggs were 
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of the usual Seafowl type. About mid-day we reached Buena 
Ventura. This town has a large wharf, alongside which ocean- 
going vessels are able to berth. Large quantities of barley, 
beans, and oil, are shipped to all parts of the world. We re- 
mained here one day. In the afternoon whilst we were lishing 
from the Wharf we saw a Mexican shoot a Fork-tailed Tropic- 
Bird, with a rifle, as it was flying over. It was, I believe, 
the Red-billed Tropic Bird (Phaethon aethereus), a very rare 
straggler from the Southern Pacific. Whilst flying it looked 
‘a very large bird, but when recovered, I was surprised to see 
how small a bird it was. The next morning we resumed our 
journey up the Santa Clara Valley, following the course of the 
river—here a good sized stream. At places the banks were 
nearly a mile apart, but the stream itself was never more than 
one hundred yards across. The ranches here were principally de- 
votec. tc barley, and bean growing. ‘There were thousands of 
acres in beans. These beans are a national dish with the 
Mexicans, and are what are known as haricots in this country. 
They grow, like our dwarf runners, a few inches only from the 
ground. In one place a colony of Ground Squirrels had played 
havoc with the crop. These live, like our Rabbits, in warrens. 
In this case there were hundreds of holes in the side of a low 
hill. Their natural enemies are Hawks, Owls, and Snakes, but 
these do not keep their numbers down, so the ranchers have 
to employ trappers for this purpose, just as do our Dorset 
farmers for rabbits. About mid-day we reached Santa Paula 
once more. We had still about 120 miles, or a three days’ 
journey to reach Santa Monica, but as the country passed 
ihreugh and the birds seen were similar to those already des- 
cribed, I bring my notes to an end here. In conclusion, I must 
say that the scientific names of the birds given are taken 
from Ridgway’s Book. In the case of the Wildfowl, and some 
of the Hawks, these birds I have shot and handled, and am 
reasonably certain of their identity, but with the Seafowl and 
smaller birds, which I have not handled, my aeser gina and 
identifications may therefore be at fault. 
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Birds of the Jielum District and an Ornitho- 


October 
October 


October 


24 


logical Diary from the Punjab. 


By H. Wuistunr, 1.P., M.B.0.U. 
Continued from page 78. 


.—Several more Little Green Bee-eaters seen. 


.—While out training my Falcons in the early morning I was 


much worried by a wild adult Peregrine which spoilt two 

flights for me by objecting to my bird on her preserves. 

Several White Ibis seen. About mid-day a large Hight of 

Demoiselle Cranes (Anthropoides virgo) passed over my 

bungalow fairly low with a lot of clamour, and then started 

circling, evidently looking for a suitable place to alight. 
Left by train for Bhattu in the evening. 


.—When out shooting Chenkara or Indian Gazelle near 


Bhattu I noticed that there were quite a number of Short- 
toed Larks about in flocks. Without securing any speci- 
mens I was unable to identify the exact species. A few 
Grey Quail were flushed. Wheatears have now become 
fairly common, the most numerous specics being the Desert 
Chat (Sazxicola descrli), but I saw a few Pied Chats (S. 
picata) and one White-capped Chat (S. cap strata). 

Other interesting birds noted were a Pale Brown 
Shrike (Lanius isabcllinus), a pair of Ravens, and a few 
Kestrels and Harriers, and four Black Ibis. 


October 25.—Marched from Bhattu to Futtahabad, secing on the way a 


couple of Kestrels and a flock of Larks which appeared to 
be the Eastern Calandra Lark (Melanocorypha bimaculata). 
At Futtahabad I found a large and very shallow jheel 
formed by the flooding of some fields. Here was a great 
variety of bird life ; on the water were resting a large flight 
of Common Teal, and with them three Shovellers. In the 
shallows a large number of Waders, the Black-winged 
Stilts (Himantopus candidus) were far the most conspicuous, 
owing to their black and white plumage and their long red 
legs. With them were a number of Redshanks (Tofanus 
calidris). Here and there round the margin Green Sand- 
pipers (7. ochropus), Common Sandpipers (T'. hypoleucus), 
Greenshanks (7. glottis), were teeding with a few Stints, 
and what were’ probably Marsh Sandpipers (T. slagna- 
tilis). 

Plover were represented by a few odd individuals of 
the resident Red-wattled Lapwing (Sarcogrammus indicus), 
and the migratory White-tailed Lapwing (Ch. ttusia leucura) 
while an odd Snipe or two were flushed from the heavy 
patches of Water convolvulus. Nor were larger birds 
Wanting; on one stretch of ground some fifteen or twenty 
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Warty-headed or Black Ibis (IJnocotis papillosus) were feed- 
ing, while opposite to them were resting a small party of 
White Ibis (/bis melanocephala). Herons were represented 
by the Paddy-bird (Ardcola grayi), and after dusk the Night 
Heron (Nycticorax griscus). Attracted by the jangling 
cry of Cranes I looked up to see a big flock circling 
at a tremendous height in the air. The whole formed 
an interesting picture of bird life, for the most part re- 
poseful until a passing Kite sent the Teal up with the 
pattering roar so distinctive of the startled wild fowl. 

A most interesting bird was noted about an hour be- 
fore dusk, when some flocks of the Eastern Stock-Dove 
(Columba evcrsmanni) came to drink. They arrived flying 
fast and settled at the edge of the water on the mud flats, 
but were up again in the air so quickly that they could 
hardly have taken a single sip of water; and this hurried 
drink was repeated just once or twice before the flock was 
off again in the direction from which it had come. This 
small Pigeon is the Eastern race of our English Columba 
oenas, and is a highly migratory bird, nesting in Central 
Asia and visiting the plains of India in the winter. 

October 26.—At Futtahabad; visited the jheel where the birds present 
were as yesterday, with the addition of a single White 
Stork (Ciconia alba), who was striding about the weedy 
ground at the edge of the jheel, doubtless helping himself 
to some of the innumerable small frogs. 

The Stock Doves arrived to drink at the same time 
and in the same hurried manner. 

The curious little Brown Rock Chat (Cereomela fusea) 
is common about the buildings of the town and fort. 


October 27.—Still at Futtahabad. Fewer birds at the jheel but I flushed 
a Heron (Ardcia cincrea) which was not there before ; also 
I saw what was probably a Pelican Ibis or Painted Stock 
(Pseudotantalus leucocephalus ). 
Several Marsh Harriers (Circus aeruginosus) about. 
An Eastern Orphean Warbler (Sylvia jcrdoni) noted. 
October 28.—Marched from Futtahabad to Daryapur along the canal 
banks where I met with a party of Red-headed Byntings (Hm- 
beriza lutcola)—rather to my surprise, as the numbers seen 
on migration appeared to have all left. Several Common 
Swallows (Hirundo rustica) about ; also some Sand Martins. 
At Daryapur Resthouse the Chankidar in charge asked me 
to shoot an owl that lived in the trees, because it called 
at night, and the call was ill-omened. Hence I was not 
surprised at dark to see a pair of Dusky Eagle Owls (Bubo 
coromandus) come out of the trees, and fly about or sit 
on the trees calling. One of them exhibited great pugnacity 
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towards a Kite who was staying up late, and fairly chased 
him off the scene. 

Some Tree Pipits (Anthus trivialis) and a Brahminy 
Kite (Haliastur indus). 

Half-feathered young found in a nest of the Common 
Babbler (Argya caudata) 

October 29.—From Daryapur back to Sirsa along the canal banks 
Some White Storks (Ciconia alba) were disturbed—a party 
of five and a single bird. 

Two Black-bellicd Terns (Sterna melanogaster) seen 
by the canal were the first Terns I have met in the dis- 
trict, which is mostly too dry for them. Both were in the 
immature plumage with white bellies. 

Two Black-winged Kites (Hlanus cacruleus) and a 
large flock of Red-headed Buntings (Emberiza luteola) noted ; 
also some Common Swallows. 


October 30.—An Eastern Orphean Warbler (Sylvia jerdoni) met with. 
October 31.—A White Stork seen. 

In addition to the Swallows noted above under various 
dates I may state that Sykes’ Striated Swallow (Hirundo 
erythropygia) has been fairly common; a few Wire-tailed 
Swallows (Hirundo smithii) have been seen on various 
dates, although the majority have doubtless long departed. 


; 
RESUME OF THE MONTH. 

October has been a month chiefly noticeable for migration. Al- 
though from the position of the district so far from the hills and the 
sea specific instances of birds on passage are hard to observe, yet one 
has noticed the gradual departure of the summer visitors nearly all of 
which have completely gone by the end of the month, and the gradual 
arrival of or the reaching of their full numbers by the winter visitors. 
Some of the autumn passage migrants have been still about. 

Very few species were nesting during the month. 


ee 
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Birps or THE INDIAN Hitus.—By Douglas Dewar, I.C.S. London: 
J. Lane, The Bodley Head. Cloth. Large Post S8vo., 6s. net. 


We have already given a brief notice of the appearance of this, 
another work on Indian Birds, from the skilled and prolific pen of our 
member, Mr. Douglas Dewar. The work is concisely and practically 
arranged, and holds the interest throughout its 265 pages. It is divided 
into three parts, viz.: Birds of the Himalayas—The Common Birds of 
the Nilgiris...The Common Birds of the Palni Hills. There are also 
two Appendices, viz.: I. Vernacular Names of Himalayan Birds; I]. 
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Vernacular Names of Nilgiri Birds, also a comprehensive index. Parts 
II. and III. consist of single chapters, each comprehensive of the res- 
pective avifaunas. 

Part I. “ Birds of the Himalayas,’ is very full, and consists 
of many essays as follows: Introduction: Habitat of Himalavan Birds: 
Common Birds of the Western Himalayas: Common Birds of the Eastern 
Himalayas: Tits at Work: Pekin Robin: Black Bulbuls: A Warbler of 
Distinction : Spotted Forktail: Nest of the Grey-winged Ouzel: Black and 
Yellow Grosbeak: Great Himalayan Barbet. 

The author describes the birds, their haunts, habits, etc., tersely, 
yet with an ease, freedom, and lucidity that bespeaks a keen first know- 
ledge of, and interest in, the subject of his pen. This can be best 
illustrated by an extract or two, which I take from Part I, Habitat of 
Himalayan Birds : 

“Himalayan birds inhabit what is perhaps the most wonderful tract 

“of country in the world. The Himalayas are not so much a chain 
of mountains as a mountainous country, some eighty miles broad and 
“several hundred long—a country composed entirely of mountains and 
valleys, with no large plains or broad plateaux. . . . . At 
“elevations of 4,000 feet the long-leaved pine (Pinus longifolia) 
“appears. From 5,000 to 10,000 feet, several species of evergreen 
“oak abound. Above 6,000 feet are to be seen the rhododendron, 
“the deodar, and other hill cypresses, and the beautiful horse-chest- 
“nut. On the lower slopes the undergrowth is composed of begonias 
and barberry. Higher up maiden-hair and other ferns abound, and 
“the trunks of the oaks and rhododendrons are festooned with hanging 
“moss. . . . . ‘Thus the birds of the Himalayas) anhapiieas 
“country in every respect unlike the plains of India. They dwell in 
“a different environment, are subjecied to a different climate, and feed 
“upon different food. It is therefore not surprising that the two 
“avifaunas should exhibit great divergence. . . . . MYhe eye 
“equally with the ear testifies to the traveller that when he has 
“reached an altitude of 5,000 feet he has entered upon another avian 
realm. . . . the most familiar birds of the plains are no 
“longer seen. Their places are taken by the blue-magpies, the 
“beautiful verditer flycatcher, the Himalayan, and the black-headed 
“jays, and tits of several species.” 

The foregoing but very inadequately describes how fully the 
habitat of the Himalayan birds is set forth or how graphically the con-. 
trast is drawn between the plains and hills, and their respective avifaunas .) 
We fain would have quoted fuller, but space forbids, although we must 
encroach with a partial description of the nest of the Spotted Forktail : 

“The bank was steep and of uneven surface. Here and there a slab 
“of stone projected from it and pointed downward. Into a natural 
“hollow, under one of these projecting slabs a nest consisting of a 
“large mass of green moss and liver-worts had been wedged. From ithe 
“earth above the slab grew some ferns, which partially overhung the 
“nest. Across the nest, a few inches in front of it, ran a moss- 
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“covered .root. From out of the mossy walls of the nest there 
“emerged a growing plant.” 

I cannot quote further; B.N. readers should procure the book ; 
though written mainly for use in India, it nevertheless should prove of 
great assistance to aviculturists, since Himalayan birds bulk largely in 
many aviaries, in the provision of suitable accommodation to induce the 
birds to reproduce their kind in captivity ; and we cordially commend 
it to our readers, as being noi merely an interesting book to be read 
and put aside, but also to be used as a work of reference. 


> —— 
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RE NESTING RECORD.—SULPHURY SEED-EATER. 

Sir,—I notice that in the inset to the January number of Bird 
Notes the Sulphury Seed-eater is recorded as having been bred for 
the first time in 1914. 

Is not this a mistake? Unless 1 am much mistaken this species 
was bred by Mr. Teschemaker in 1909, and has a place in your book.* 

February 12th, 1915. 

South Bank, Gambia, E. HOPKINSON. 

[In Vol. I., Series III. of Avicultural Magazine, Page 292, 
appears an account of Mr. Teschemaker’s success with an apparent pair 
of S. sulphuratus. Arising from that article a letter appeared in Vol. 
dl., “A.M.” pointing out that Mr. Teschemaker’s description of his 
female fitted S. albigularis and not S. sulphuratus: In the next 
number of the same Journal Mr. Teschemaker replied acknowledging that, 
after a visit to the British Museum and a look through their series of 
skins, his supposed pair were really a male S. sulphuratus and. a 
female S. albigularis, (some species of Serinus are most difficult to 
determine, save by a close comparison of skins), therefore the young 
reared were hybrids We do not think a medal was granted, or if so it 
was returned. Thus, unless there is some later record, of which we are 
not aware, Mr. Shore Baily is entitled to the Club’s Medal for being 
the first, to succeed with this species.—Hd.]. 

*. fell into the same error as the writer of this letter, and 
did not discover same till Mr. Shore Baily’s success had corrected it !—+ 


We T. Page. 
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Sir.—I have pleasure in sending you another extract from my 
friend’s letter as follows :— 
“The Reverina district is my native place. My father 
“owns a sheep station and does a considerable amount of wheat- 
“growing. I have shot many hundreds of Galahs, Cockatoos, Quar- 
“rions, Red-rumps, and other Parrots. Galahs and Cockatoos alight 
“on the wheat-fields in flocks of between two and three thousands ; 
‘when the wheat is about two inches high they pull it up and bite olf 
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“the grain, thus doing an enormous amount of damage—they are grand 
‘eating, like a plump half-grown rooster; when shooting, if you 
“sueceed in wounding one or two they screech out, and the whole 
“flock keep circling low above your head and can be shot in great 
‘numbers. They nest in the hollow limbs of great trees; we would 
hit the trunk with the back of an axe, then place our ear close to 
‘the tree, and if it contains any large young, you will hear a noise like 
the Scotch bagpipes in the distance. Yes, many a day I have had 
“trapping, from the Cockaioos down to the little Honey-eater and 
“Sydney Waxbills; the latter, like the Diamond Sparrow, build a 
bottle-shaped nest, about five or six feet from the ground. We 
‘place a noose over the neck of the nest and let the string hang 
“down, then in the evening when both birds are inside quietly approach 
“and pull the string, then up the tree quick or they will make a hole 
“in the side and escape. When breeding is over they go in flocks ; 
then we use the nets. On several occasions the club has been out 
“for a day’s trapping and grand sport we have had. I would like 
you to go with me for a day, that is, if the weather was not too 
hot—the last time I was out (the day I caught the Wood Swallows) 


“it was 108 degrees in the shade and a hot dry wind blowing.” 
The above ante dates the extract which appeared in March 
Bird Notes, and I hope may prove of interest. R. COLTON, 


oe 


Errata 


Page 54, line 26, after “in,” add 

Page 63, line 34, after “demeanour,” add of parents. 
Page 70, line 15, for “ enilightened” read enlightened. 
Page) 7a) line = bs tom Greends smeadmG nec, 
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Post Mortem Reports. 
Vide Rules, sce page Il. of cover. 
Tur Parrakwnr. (The Hon. Mrs. Bourke, 75, Gloucester Place, 
W.). The cause of death was acute yellow atrophy of liver, due to 
bacteria. 
GouLpIAN Fincn (2). (J. Currie, Edinburgh). Died from 
pheumonia and enteritis. 
SPECKLED CONURE AND Prry’s Conure. (Wm. Shore Baily, 
Boyers House, ‘Westbury, Wilts). he cause of death was pneumonia. 


The sex of both was female. 


Continue! on page 31 Inset (Pink Paper). . 
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Some Gorgeous Pheasants (Phasianide). 
By Wasnny'T.: PAgn: F.Z:S., Ere. 

In writing these notes to accompany Mr. Willford’s 
exquisite photo of the Common Monaul Pheasant, which forms 
our frontispiece; it is my desire to in some measure popularise 
this glorious group, rivalling as they do in the glittering hues 
of their plumage Birds of Paradise, Sun-, and Humming Birds, 
add to this diversity of form, plumage pattern, and courting 
displays; also, their hardiness, readiness to breed in captivity, 
and being but little more difficult to manage than domestic 
poultry, is surely sufficient to commend them to aviculturists. 

What a diversity of gorgeous colouratién, form, and 
interest would be found in a Pheasantry of six pens, “ peopled” 
With any. of the following: 


Impeyan or Monaul. Elhot’s 
Peacock. Swirhoe’s. 
Lady Ambherst’s. Talisch . 
Golden. Reeves’ 


Even a single or a couple of pens of any cf the above 
gives a display of colour and beauty of which the eye never 
tires or interest wanes. 

In these notes I propose to briefly describe the above 
species, and to conclude with a few remarks on general treat- 
ment, etc. 

Common Monavt Pueasant (Lophophorus refulgens). 
Neither a photo, artist’s brush, or pen can do justice to the 
glittering gorgeousness of this species. The refulgence of the 
plumage has caused the upper parts to come out quite light 
in Mr. Willford'’s beautiful photo, whereas they really give forth 
most of the tints of the rainbow according to the play of light. 

The genus Lophophorus are termed Monauls ‘or 
Moonals, though in this country the subject of this sketch’ is 
‘commonly -known - as: the’ Impeyan, but ‘the latter is really 
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another and much rarer species (Z. impeyanus), which (writing 
from memory) I do not think is yet known to English avi- 
culture. Four species of Monauls are known to science, the 
subject of these notes, and as follow : 

Impeyan or Bronze-backed Monaul (L. impeyanus), South 

Cashmere. ; 

*L’Huys’s Monaul (ZL. Vhwysii), W. Szechuen and E. Koko-nor, 

*Sclater’s Monaul (LZ. sclateri), Hills of N.E. Assam. 

*Have been exhibited at the London Zoo; the Common Monaul is an oc- 
cupant of the Zoo-Pheasantry at the present time. 

Description of the male: Head and a streak down each 
side of the neck metallic green shot with purplish-blue; bare 
skin round the eyes blue; back of neck intense copper-red with 
a wondrous refulgence, changing into golden-green as tae light 
plays upon it, combined with the movements of the bird; upper 
back glittering golden-green; lower back pure white; re- 
mainder of upper parts lustrous purple, the feathers tipped 
with blue; under parts velvet-black, glossed with green on the 
throat; tail rufous-chestnut. Total length 26 inches, tail 9. 

Female: Resembles a large Partridge, being a mottled 
arrangement of black, brown, and buff; she has a white throaf, 
short crest, and bare space round eyes blue. Total length 23 
inches, tail 73. 

These noble birds inhabit the higher elevations of the 
Himalayas, which provide vegetation and forest. Its food is 
roots and insects; with its powerful beak it is continually 
digging into the ground (does not scratch, or very little)— 
provision should be made to allow it to exercise this habit in 
captivity by having the ground area of its pen well drained. 
The species is polygamous and the courting display similar 
to that of the Turkey, but the feathers lie close and the dance 
is fairly active. 

With cut or pinioned wings these birds could be allowed 
the run of a paddock or shrubbery. They are hardy, but their 
quarters should be constructed on well drained ground. 

On the occasion of Club visits to the Zoo much admira- 
tion has been lavished on the glittering beauty of this species, 
and the writer has watched it in Mr. Willford’s and other 
aviaries with interest and delight. 

The writer would suggest to avicultural photographers 
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that they attempt to secure photos of the courting display of 
these and other groups of birds. 

Grey Pracock-PHEasant (Polyplectron chinquis). The 
Peacock-Pheasants (Polyplectron), consist of five species, the 
above and as follow: 

termain’s Peacock-Pheasant (P. germaini), Cochin China. 

Malavan Peacock-Pheasant (P. bicalearatum), Malay Peninsula 

and Sumatra to S. Tenasserim. 

Bornean Peacock-Pheasant (P. schleiermacheri), Borneo. 

Napoleon’s Peacock-Pheasant (P. napolcon’s), Is. of Palawan. 

Bronze-tailed Peacock-Pheasant (Chaleurus chaleurus), Sumatra. 

The Peacock-Pheasants are of small size and somewhat 
slender build; the Grey having a total length of 25! inches 
of which the tail measures 13}. 

Adult Male: Upper parts drab-brown finely speckled 
with very pale buff; the wings, back, and tail are decorated 
with exquisite “eyes” of glittering green, shot with violet, 
which stand out as gems set in the plumage; the eyes are 
margined with rings of black, brown, and pale buff; bare skin 
round eyes yellowish. 

Adult Female: Drab-brown speckled with pale brown 
with the metallic ‘“‘“eyes” of the male represented by black 
spots, only slightly glossed with violet. Total length 19 
inches, tail 8. 

This species ranges in a wild state from the Assam 
Hills, through Burma to Siam, and frequents thick jungle. Mr. 
R. A. Clark states: 

“These birds go about in pairs generally, but on one occasion, 
“in December, while riding through a forest pathway, I came across 


“a party of four, one male and three females, the latter easily dis- 
“tinguishable by their smaller size and duller colours.” 


It has bred at the London Zoo, and I think Mr. Willford 
and others have also met with success. The first young hatched 
at the Zoo were reared by a Bantam hen and it was noticed 
that, the chicks followed close behind her, never coming in 
front to take food, so when their foster-mother was scratching 
they were frequently struck with her feet. When later a 
brood was reared by the Peacock-Pheasant, this behaviour was 
understood, for she spread her tail and the chicks followed | 
her beneath its shelter, only running forward when she found 
some food for them, quickly retreating to the shelter of her 
tail again. 


‘ 


¢ 
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Mr. R. A. Clark states that they eat the fruit of the 
Jamun tree, a fruit with seeds like those of a “‘ chilli,” which 
together with insects and worms, form their chief food; he 
also found small land shells and pebbles in the stomach of an 
adult male. 


Lapy Amuwmrsi’s PHnasant (Chrysolophus amherstiae). 
A photo-reproduction and description of this species was given 
in Bird Notes, Vol. IV., N.S., page 135, to which 7 ‘must 
refer my readers, merely stating that it cannot be said to 
be outrivalled in beauty by any member of this gorgeous 
Family. Not merely gorgeous beauty, but elegance and grace- 
ful carriage, exquisite pattern and chaste harmony are certainly 
the attributes of the male, and it should have a place in any 
collection of PHASIANIDAE. Its range is Western China 
and Eastern Tibet. 

GoLtpEN PHrasant (Chrysolophus pictus). This fine 
species is the one most commonly met with in captivity, and 
though thereby it earns the appellation ‘‘common,” yet its 
superb beauty always calls forth admiration, which is merely 
its merit, for it is a chaste harmony of fiery hues. 

The mountains of Southern and Western China are its 
home. 

A description of so well known a species is uncalled 
for in these notes. For those who do not desire to breed them 
a number of cocks may be penned together, say half-a-dozen, 
and a fine display they make on a roomy grass run. Really 
a most gorgeous ornament for the vicinity of the lawn of a 
suburban garden, as they are not a noisy species. 

This species has crossed with the Lady Ambherst’s, 
Silver, Common, and Reeves’ Pheasants; also with the Bantam 
Fowl. 

Eniiotr’s Prrasant (Calophasis ellioti). This species 
was also figured and described in “ B.N.” (vide previous refer- 
ence), and consequently only the briefest notes are called for. 

Its home is China, and though it is imported fairly 
freely, yet it does not seem to thrive in captivity as do the 
other species, though Ihave come acress many quite long-lived 
specimens of it. The cock is addicted to wife murder, and it 
will be well to clip his wings, and also if necessary, shackle 
his legs, by connecting them with a piece of soft string of 
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sufficient length to allow him to walk freely but not to run; 
thus enabling the hens to keep out of his way when he is of 
savage mood. Still this murderous trait is evidently individual, 
so when such turns up, it can be either got rid of or be 
fettered as above. I have seen them in many roomy runs 
where this trouble did not occur, therefore it will be well to 
give this species plenty of space and then all should be well. 

The colour pattern of this species is peculiar, beauti- 
ful and striking. The male has the upper back, shoulders, 
wings, and chest, an intense bronze-red, shot with gold; white 
band each side of mantle ; a band of purplish steel-blue and two of 
white across each’ wing; throat and fore-neck black; sides of 
neck and abdomen white; lower back and rump black, barred 
with white; tail pale grey, barred with chestnut. Total length 
32! inches of which the tail measures 19. 

The female has a pretty and contrasty plumage pattern. 
Genera! colour drab, barred, mottled and marked with black 
above and spotted on the breast; abdomen white. Total length 
20 inches, tail 73. 

SwinHow’s Karis-PHeasanr (Gennaeus swinhoi). This 
species forms one of the group of Kalij or Kaleege Pheasants 
which are eight in number, the above and as follow: 

White-crested Kalij-Pheasant (G. albocristatus), W. Himalayas. 

Nepal Kalij-Pheasant (G. leucomelanus), Mountain Forests of 
Nepal. 

Black-backed Kalij-Pheasant (G. melanonotus), Forests of Sik- 
him and W. Bootan. : 

Black-breasted Kalij-Pheasant (G@. horsfieldi), E. Bootan, As- 
sam, Sythet, Cachar, Manipur, Chittagong, and N. Ara- 
kan. 

Lineated Kalij-Pheasant (G. linecatus), Burma to Siam. 

Anderson's Kalij-Pheasant (G. andersoni), Kachin Hills and the 
Salween Valley. 

Silver Kalij-Pheasant (G. nycthemerus), S. China. 

Adult Male: General coiour sheeny purple-black; crest, 
mantle, and central pair of tail feathers pure white; scapu- 
lars dark crimson with bronzy refléctions; bare skin cf face 
red. Total length 294 inches, tail 16. 

Adult Female: A thickly mottled pattern of buff and 
black; bare skin of face red; throat, whitish-brown. Total 
length 193 inches, tail 8. 

It is a native of Formosa, 
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The male forms one of the handsomest of aviary Pheas- 
ants, as its contour is graceful and its colouration brilliant 
and striking. 

TauiscH PHEASANT (Phasianus talischensis). This is 
a sub-species or intermediate form between the Common (P. 
colchicus) and the Persian (P. persicus), and, with Mr. Good- 
child’s clever drawing of the species, I need only note wherein 
it differs from P. colchicus and P. persicus. 

It differs from P. persicus and resembles P. colchicus 
in having the wing-coverts sandy-brown instead of nearly 
white; on the other hand, the middle of the breast and sides 
of the belly are purplish-carmine, and the feathers of the chest 
and upper breast are narrowly margined with purple, as in 
P. persicus. (W. R. Ogilvie-Grant). 

Its range is Talisch, on the S.W. shore of the Caspian 
Sea, is plentiful throughout Mazandaran to the Gurgan River. 
To the north of this true P. persicus is found. 

REEVES PuHHAsant (Phasianus reevesii). This is a 
large and striking species, with a tail some five feet long. 
This species has been turned out on some of the large sporting 
estate: in Great Britain, but was not a great success, as it 
did not interbreed with the Common and Ring-necked species, 
but drove them away. I may as well quote one instance of 
at least partial success. A pair of these birds was imported by 
Lord Tweedmouth in 1870, and turned out in Inverness-shire; 
where the species was successfully maintained for several years, 
fresh blood being subsequently introduced by the acquisition of 
four additional male birds. 

Adult Male. General colouration golden-chetnut, laced 
with black; wing-coverts white, margined and centered with 
black; crown white; face black; bare skin round eyes red; 
nape and throat-band white followed by a deep border of black; 
tail pale grey, barred with black and chestnut, the central pair 
of feathers much elongated. ‘Total length 72} inches, of which 
the tail measures 60. 

Adult female. Beautifully mottled in several hues of 
brown, with a dark head, rufous on crown; buff throat and 
eyebrows, and the upper back speckled with white. Total 
length 32 inches, tail 163. 

This species would require space in which to show 


n 
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itself off properly, but given this they are superb. Pinioned 
birds at liberty, wandering about a large garden would also 
make a fine display and most probably breed. 

The above eight species are but a few of the gorgeous 
species of this Family available for aviculture, and I venture 


From life, by H. Goodchild. 


alisch Pheasants. 


ry 
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to hope they may be more largely kept by our members in the 
future. My notes as to general treatment must be very gen- 
eral and brief, but I hope sufficient. 

A pheasantry of six pens, consisting of shelters at the 
back, with spacious grass runs in front, and stocked with 
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some of the above species would make a grand display, as 
well as supplying unlimited interest and pleasure. 

The runs for Pheasants should be well drained and not 
overcrowded—if these two points are attended to, the voidings 
frequently gathered up, an occasional digging and re-sodding 
will keep them fresh for quite long periods. The runs should 
contain some spreading evergreens and bushes, for as many 
Pheasants are hill birds and cannot endure heat, shade must 
be provided. 

Pheasants must be watched at pairing time, for the 
vice of savagery is common to many species, and the move- 
ments of really vicious cocks must be hampered in some degree, 
either by cut wings, or hobbling the legs with a cord, leaving 
the hens full and free use of wings and feet. 

Many hens do not show much inclination to sit, and 
the common practice is to collect the eggs and place them 
under Silky or Bantam hens, or to use some incubator and 
rearers. 

My friend and fellow aviculturist, Dr. Lovell- Keays, 
rears Golden Pheasants very successfully, hatching the eggs 
under an ordinary broody hen, and when hatched putting the 
hen into an ordinary coop on his lawn or elsewhere, the chicks 
running about and picking insects from the grass; feeding 
them at first on insectile mixture. Apart from food treating 
them as domestic poultry chicks. 

Pheasant chicks need much animal food in the earlier 
stages, but success can usually be attained with custard, ants’ 
“eggs” and gentles; also game meals, canary and millet 
seed. and greenfood (lettuce, etc.), must be liberally supplied 
even to those occupying grass runs. 

Adult Pheasants do well on a general mixture of small 
cereals and seeds, with game meal, and an abundance of green- 
food. In the winter when greenfood fails, various roots, such 
as mangel-wurzel may be given, but they should not be left 
out in the open on frosty nights. The better plan is to supply 
regularly what will be eaten up, leaving the birds the healthy 
exercise of foraging about their runs, between the morning 
and evening meals. 


My Indian Nightingales. Ta: 
My Indian Nightingales. 


By B. THro. Srewarr. 
“They put the Nightingale into a cage but he only sang ‘Oh my 
Rose-bush !’” 

My Shamas know nothing of monotony and they mistake 
the cigarette smoke which envelopes their cages for the per- 
fume of the lost rose-bush. 

There is something 
peculiarly fascinating about 
the Shama, at any rate to 
me. I think the bird must 
have the artistic tempera- 
ment! He is et once so 
charming, so sensitive, and 
so lonely ! 

I had a glorious col- 
lection of Shamas at one 
time; now the bloom of 
time covers their memories. 

Only one remains of 
that bright train. Not much, 
but it is sufficient. 

A Shama is very in- 
sistent ! 

My first Shama was 
a delightful hand-reared 

Photo by T.G. Nicalson. and obviously young bird. 

A Tame Shama. He sang charmingly too. It 

struck me however that he had but a short way to fly, on to 
my finger, where he spread his wings for their last flight. 

Nightingales are strangely susceptible to beauty! I 
cannot believe that climatic conditions affected the manner of 
his going. 

Of Madame Shama I have had a long acquaintance— 
though nature has painted her in faint colours, yet she has 
charms. Her voice is sweet and low like the still small voice 
of conscience, only more welcome. 

I have nothing but a tender regret for my first hen, 
in that she died, and died so young. The Gods knew best. 
They took her before her character developed, 
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Madame is nothing if not peculiar, and in matters of the 
heart she is atrocious. One I had was a perfect Amazon and 
she worried me. Night after night she sang, until I wearied 
of the eternal question she propounded. TI could not answer 
her satisfactorily, so in desperation I withdrew the wive parti- 
tion which separated her from the feathered Apollo she im- 
portuned and left them to the enjoyment of that moment called 


“é 


intense |! ” 

It never arrived ! 

When I thought to look upon their happiness, a triumph- 
ant and excited lady greeted me. Like Salomé she appeared 
to have cast some of her apparel in the love dance, 
and a greatly agitated and dishevelled cock appealed to me 
for protection. I do not think he ever forgave me. Like one 
of Paul de Kock’s heroes I had made him appear ridiculous. 
I have heard it said that all Shamas sing alike. This is not 
my experience. I have had half a dozen birds singing at the 
same time—no two sang alike. But certainly all Nightingales 
choose one divine theme, strike one chord, “the sweetest 
name that ever love grew weary of ——. 


” 


The solitary Shama that I have at present is superb 
in size and colour and a most passionate singer. He is some- 
what of a mimic too, I confess, with regret; mimicking is so 
commonplace and it spoils his music. He is exceptionally 
tame, quite familiar in fact at times. 

Latterly however I notice he is somewhat moody and 
occasionally resents interference. It may be that he objects 
to the close proximity of his feathered neighbour (an ex-- 
.tremely rare bird—no, I won't reveal the species, there should 
always be a reticence between aviculturists!); perhaps too 
though the Shama is a Star Artiste, he is yet jealous of an- 
other competitor and fears to lose the place that will be his 
LOTMeVely 


Sing on, little Nightingale, perched upon my finger— 
You speak the only tongue you know—you have no regrets, 
no memories and the perfume of your lost rose-bush is with 
you yet. 
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Good and Bad Points in My Aviaries—Failures 
and their Lessons. 


By Wm. SHOoRE- BAILY. 


They say in business that ‘nothing succeeds lke 


success’ and this is undoubtedly true, but, in most cases suc- 
cess is only reached after many failures, and this is certainly 
so in aviculture. 

My mistakes and failures, since I first started keeping 
birds in 1909, have been many, but I am now beginning to 
reap the benefit of these experiences, and after all, although it 
is costly, we learn more from our own failures than from read- 
ing about other people’s. 

When I built my first aviary, I had the idea that if 
there were plenty of room upwards, the loftiest one I could 
get built would be the most economical and satisfactory; so 
I selected a position in the shrubbery, bounded on one side by 
the drive and on the other by a garden path. ‘The space 
available between two lime trees was about 30 x 15 feet. On 
this were growing an acacia, chestnut, and a few shrubs. On 
inspection by my carpenter he decided that it would not be 
safe to build the aviary more than 15 feet high, so we lopped 
off the top of the chestnut tree and allowed the acacia to stick 
out through the roof. ‘The northern end and the sides for 
a distance of 12 feet we boarded in, thus forming an open 
shelter; the other portion of the aviary was boarded all round 
to a height of 3 feet from the ground. The roof of the shelter 
was covered with galvanized iron, and half-inch mesh wire 
netting was stretched over the remaining portion of the aviary. 
It was furnished with shelves, branches of trees, nest boxes 
and a few barrels. 

This aviary was stocked with a series of Common 
Finches, Budgerigars, Parrakeets, Parrots, Cockatoos, Doves, 
etc. Things went very well for a time, but then the Budgeri- 
gars began to nip off the legs of an odd Finch or two every 
now and again; the Cockatoos began to devour the woodwork 
and practically destroyed the chestnut tree by paring off the 
bark. It then became necessary to catch and remove these 
criminals. This we found to be anything but an easy task 
for after three of us had had an hour or more with landing 
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nets, etc., the net result was one Budgerigar captured and an 
aviary of badly frightened birds. As this method of catching 
seemed hopeless we decided to make our next effort at night- 
time with the aid of a cycle-lamp. This succeeded better, at 
any rate as far as catching Budgerigars were concerned, and 
we soon had captured quite a lot, but, to my surprise their 
number did not seem much reduced, which was not to be 
wondered at, as we found the cage into which we were 
putting them had a wire out, thus we were netting the same 
birds over again and our actual catch for the night was four 
Budgerigars. It was again obvious some other method must 
be adopted. I got the carpenter to make a box with a falling 
front, into which their feeding boxes and seed hoppers could 
be put, and once the birds became accustomed to feeding here, 
their capture became fairly easy, as my man could stand out- 
side the aviary with the string attached to the door of the trap 
in his hand, and when he saw the wanted bird enter, allow 
it to fall. The trouble, however, was that nearly every bird 
but the right one would enter first, and many were trapped 
that were not wanted, and got so badly frightened that some 
would rather starve than enter again, so | had a second built in 
another part of the aviary, so that when birds became shy of one, 
they coula be fed in the other. 

After this things went smoothly for some time, when 
disaster, in the form of a rat, carried off about thirty of the 
small birds. To prevent any recurrence of such an experience 
I dug a trench all round the aviary about two feet deep, and 
let in galvanised iron sheets, afterwards filling up the trench 
with cinders and broken stone. This proved effective and rats 
have never since troubled me; but mice, both common and 
field, are still a nuisance. 

In the autumn as the trees shed their leaves I began to 
lose a certain number of birds from pneumonia, etc. This was 
evidently due to the shelter giving insufficient protection from 
the south-westerly wind, the prevailing wind at this time of 
year: so I found it necessary to cover in the greater part of 
the front of shelter, after which losses were decidedly fewer. 

From this first year’s experience I learned: (1) That 
tall aviaries are unsuitable where birds have to be frequently 
caught, as is the case where young are reared. (2) That it is 
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essential to have either fine mesh wire netting or galvanised 
iron sheet let into the ground for a depth of two feet all round 
the aviary. (3) That for the winter months, a certain amount 
of shelter from all winds is necessary if birds have to be 
kept outside. (4) That care must be taken as to what birds 
are allowed to associate together. 

The oniy birds bred were, if I remember rightly, some 
Peaceful Doves (Chalcopelia tranquilla). 

The next season, profiting by these experiences, I 
erected three more aviaries. Along one side of my stable-vard 
is a wall about 7 feet high and 80 feet long; at one end is 
the stable and at the other a small poultry-house. Using the 
wall, which faces South, for the back of the aviary, fifteen 
feet to the front and parallel with it, I dug out a trench two 
feet deep; at every six feet I put in a post, fastening these 
together with galvanized iron sheets; these being carried two 
feet into the ground and three feet above it. Along the back 


Photo by W. Shore Baily, 
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of roof, and resting on the wall, other galvanized sheets were 
nailed, forming an open shelter 6 feet wide, the whole length 
of the flight. The rest of the aviary was covered as usual 
with wire-netting of !-inch mesh. The poultry-house af one 
end and the stable at the other made excellent indoor shelters, 
and by running a wire-netting division from hack to front, in 
the centre of the flight, IT had two useful aviaries. As there 
were two loose boxes on the side of the stable, each with a 
window facing the yard, I put up a similar flight in front of 
the second, this giving me three aviaries, each 40ft. x 15ft. x 
8ft. high. In neither of these were there any plants, so I 
fitted them up ‘with branches of trees, nests, etec., and used 
them largely for Parrakeets, although both Doves, Quails, and 
Finches were also kept therein. 

On the whole these were an improvement on the first 
one built. It was comparatively easy to catch any bird that 
was wanted, and for the Parrot-tribe they were eminently suit- 
able, but when the winter came it was necessary to Irive the 
smal! birds inside, and I found that although it was easy enough 
to do so in the aviary with the poultry-house shelter, it was 
quite a different thing in the stable-aviaries. Here the wire- 
netting roof was 2 feet above the tops of the windows, and, 
although the Parrakeets found their way in readily enough, 
the Finches would persist in clinging to the netting, and every 
bird would have to be caught and put in by hand. To do 
away with this trouble I lowered the netting to the top of the 
window, and I have now but little difficulty in getting them all 
in at night. 

Breeding results the first season were not very good, 
the entire lack of natural cover evidently deterring many of 
the Finches from even attempting to nest, and, the Parrakeets 
interfered with each other considerably, in one or two Gases 
their quarrels ended in tragedy. However, young of Bronze- 
neck Doves (Zenaida auriculata), Californian Quail (Lophortyx 
californica), Black-cheeked Lovebirds (Agapornis nigrigenis), 
3udgerigars, Gouldian Finches (Poephila gouldiae), and Zebra 
Finches (Taeniopygia castanotis) were fully reared. 

in the autumn I decided to have an aviary where 
Finches, Thrushes, ete., could live, under more natural con- 
ditions, and be induced to go to nest and reproduce their kind. 
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To accomplish this I measured off a piece of my garden forty 
feet by thirty, enclosing this with wire-netting and galvanized- 
iron, on the same lines as the last three aviaries were con- 
structed, keeping also to the same height. I planted this with 
laurels, privet, box, and a few small conifers; also with such 
flowering-plants as Michaelmas Daisies, Sunflowers, etc. At 
one end I put up a small shelter 20ft. x 7ft.; at the other 
I dug out a small pond, which was constantly supplied with 
running water from a small stream. 

A good many birds nested here the first season, but 
the sole result was the enrichment of my collection of birds’ 
eggs, as the majority of the eggs were for some reason or 
other infertile. A Green Cardinal (Gubernatrix cristata) laid 
twenty-five eggs, all of which were clear. What few birds 
left the nest fell victims to my Blue Rails before they were 
able to fend for themselves. These handsome birds, and also 
the Grey-backed Porphyrios, proved veritable murderers, and I 
had to dispose of both pairs. 

The shelter, I found, was very little used by the birds, 
although it proved useful to drive them into when any had to 
be caught. The reason they failed to use it was, I think, 
because the entrance to the flight was through the shelter, so 
that the birds were disturbed each time anyone entered the 
aviary. This has now been altered. 

To be continued. 


+ 


My Yucatan Jay. 
By Lapy KATHLEEN PILKINGTON. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to own many birds 
of all kinds and sorts, from the hand-reared and disreputable 
Jackdaw of her nursery days to the delicate and beautiful 
foreigners of maturer years, but among them all none has 
ever possessed more charm of mind, manner and appearance 
than the Yucatan Jay, which is now by far the best beloved of 
the occupants of the bird-room. 

He came into my possession at the L.C.B.A. Show of 
1913, a young hobble de hoy—still adorned with the yellow 
beak and immature plumage of youth. Each day of the Show 
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the desire to appropriate him became stronger, and on the 
final day I could resist him no longer, and so TI cast aside 
those economical resolutions with which I always arrive at 
a bird show, but seldom keep; I made the plunge and he 
travelled up to Yorkshire witn me next day, to take up his 
abode in a large cage in the bird-room window, where he soon 
made himself most thoroughly at home. 


His first moult was rather an anxious time, as he did 
not get on at first any too well, his old feathers had mostly 
to be pulled out by hand, and the new ones hung fire for some 
time, giving him a most dilapidated appearance, but eventu- 
ally he became well feathered, with the exception of his head 
and neck, which remained for some time absolutely bald; any- 
thing more comical than he looked with his long bare neck and 
absolutely smooth head cannot be imagined. I was in despair 
and was seriously thinking of “ Tatcho,” when at last a stray 
feather or two grew on his smooth pate, and after a time, but 
very slowly, others came in a vervy leisurely manner, and finally 
he had no further claims to the name of ‘“‘ Baldwin,” bestowed 
on him by my scoffing family. The youthful yellow of his beak, 
and mouth also gradually changed to black, but in small patches, 
also contributed not a little to his quaint appearance. 
But that is all a thing of the past now, and Baldwin is a very 
handsome bird, his glossy blue and black colouring showing up 
well against his bright yellow legs. I soon found that to keep 
him in good form as much carnivorous food as possible was 
a necessity, as he will eat but little of anything else. Luckily 
plenty of mice were forthcoming, and he has on an average 
three or four a week during the autumn and winter, when- 
ever possible in fact, but the mouse season seems to go off in 
the summer. The common house mouse is Baldwin’s prefer- 
ence, he looks coldly on field mice, though he will, fauwte de 
mieux, occasionally condescend to partake of them. Shrew 
mice, however, he regards as special delicacies, and there is not 
much left of one in his cage after an hour or two. Failing these 
specialities he always has a slice of either raw or cooked meat 
per diem, and plenty of bones to pick at, also a few meal- 
worms daily, and any grubs, caterpillars, etc., we come across 
are received with approbation. He has a little insect food 
always, though he picks this over more than eats it, some of 
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the Tanagers’ sponge-cake mixture of which he eats a little; 
and the Sunbirds’ sop, with a liberal dose of cod liver oil in it, 
he is very fond of. Grapes he appreciates, and he generally 
has orange and banana too, though again I fancy he more plays 
with these more than anything else. He is a great bather, and 
splashes about every day in bis bath with regularity, even oc- 
easionally twice. Being extraordinarily active in mind and body, 
Imade a point of giving him every sort of toy to play with, and 
his cage is a strange collection of stones, sticks, old tins and 
boxes, and every kind of oddment with which he assiduously 
plays, and ends by generally throwing out of his cage. I also 
give him a handful of Parrots’ food occasionally, and he is busy 
for hours with the various seeds, monkey nuts, etc. The great 
danger with these sort of birds, to my mind, is boredom, and 
I intend to put bim out in a little run in the summer, to give 
him change of scene and ideas. 


Tame is a poor word for Baldwin, his one idea is that 
you should play with him, and the more you scratch his back 
and head, or take him in your hand, the more he enjoys it. 
Cleaning his cage is a work of time, as he ceaselessly snatches 
the knife, or duster, or brush you may have in your hand, 
away, and runs triumphantly off with it, and you cannot come 
close to his abode without his endeavouring to press a_be- 
draggled mealworm or choice fragment of mouse, from his little 
black mouth into yours, secure, perhaps, in the knowledge that 
you are unlikely, really owing to your bad taste, te deprive him 
of these his greatest treasures. Owing to his somewhat too 
keen interest in the other, and smaller inmates of the birdroom 
he cannot be loose there, and cther parts of the house are not 
safe owing to the many dogs, but, as he seems absolutely well 
and happy in his cage, I leave well enough alone. Lately I 
have heard him several times apparently trying to talk and imi- 
tate conversations, but he will never do this if you are in the 
room with him, but sticks to the usual Jay chatter, and makes 
a hideous noise, like a policeman’s rattle. 


But J might write for ever of his little ways and habits, 
so this must be all, and I can only hope, should any who read 
these notes be lucky enough ever to own a Baldwin of their 
own, they may be of some use to them. 
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Nesting Recorps: These are rather slow in coming to 
hand this season. Mr. C. Croker reports (April 27) that Cut- 
throats and Zebra Finches have young on the wing; also, that 
the pair of Chaffinches, which reared two young last season, 
have started building operations again. 

In Mr. W. T. Page’s aviary Grev-winged Ouzels and 
Black Tanagers are incubating. 

During a recent visit to Dr. Lovell-Keay’s aviaries, we 
noticed an almost completed nest of the Black-gorgetetel Jay- 
Thrush: Peach-faced Lovebirds were incubating, and many 
species were showing signs of nesting, but many pairs which 
had spent the winter indoors, had not yet been given access to 
the flights. 

In Mr.° Bainbridge’s aviaries the Indian White-eyes 
have already nested and hatched out one chick, but it was not 
reared, In addition the following are either nesting or have 
young on the wing, viz.: Diamond, Zebra, and Red-headed 
Finches; also Diamond Doves. 

L. M. TrRELOAR CrippuEs’ HosritaL AVIARIHS.—We 
tender our sincere thanks to several members for gifts of 
birds to the above institution, as follow: 

1 pair Java Sparrows.—Mr. R. A. Holden. 

1 Magpie Mannikin.—Mr. R. A. Holden. 

9 Cutthroats.—Mr. R. A. Holden. 

1 African Ring-neck Parrakeet (Q).—Mr. J. C. 

Schliter. 


—-» 


My Present and Past Aviaries. 
By J. W. MArspEN. 
(Continued from page 90). 
My Pasr Aviaries: These were situated at Leeds and 
I was not then a member of F.B.C. There I mostly kept 
Waterfowl, Pheasants, Parrots, Cockatoos, and Macaws. 
The Waterfowl Aviary, of which three photo-reproduc- 
tions are given, was 36 x 30 feet, with a stream running 
through te 
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I did not have much breeding luck with them, owing, 
I fear, to the aviaries always being too crowded. I can only 
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call to mind: Upland Geese, Carolina Ducks, Californian Quail, 
and a few fancy Pheasants as having successfully bred. 


A few notes re the breeding of the Upland Geese may 
be of interest interpolated here. I can call to mind the first 
breeding episode of this species quite well. My first pair 
came from the Clifton Zoo and were quite young when they 
reached me; by the following summer the Goose developed into 
a fine bird, but the Gander was not so good. I then procured 
another pair from Mr. Jamrach in which the conditions were 
reversed, the Gander being very fine and the Goose poor. 
By dividing them up I was in possession of one pair of very 
fine birds, and another pair not anything like as good; the latter 
I turned into the aviary, but the former had a small sunny 
enclosure at the bottom of the garden to themselves. 

On the following Good Friday the first egg was laid 
and three others followed, with the lapse of a day between the 
laying of each egg. Incubation commenced with the laying 
of the fourth egg, and on Whit-Sunday two goslings had their 
first look round (the other two eggs were infertile). I kept 
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them in the enclosure for a few days, but could not get the 
Goslings to eat anything. However, as soon as I let them out 
on the grass they commenced to feed at once, and quickly 
picked up other food and grain. One of them had evidently 
gone without food too long and soon died, but the other 
throve well and ultimately developed into a fine Goose. 


Top end of Aviary. 
I kept all the following species among others: 
Swans: Black, White, and Black-necked. 
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Ducks: Mandarin, Carolina, 


Chilian and Common Pintail, 


Common and Chilian Wigeon, Garganey, Blue-winged 
and Common Teal, Ruddy, New Zealand and Common 
Sheldrake; Crested and Common Pochards, etc. 

Hysrip Ducks: Pin-tail x Mallard, Wigeon x Mallard, Po- 


chard x Rosy-bill. 


Pueasants: Gold, Amherst and Elliot’s;. also hybrid Gold x 
Amherst, and Silver x Swinhoe’s. 

Ercereras: Flamingo, Demoiselle Cranes, Spoonbills, Com- 
mon Stork, Heron, Curlew, Blue Gallinules, Plovers, and 


small Waders. 


I think an episode in the life of my Flamingo may 


Flamingo. 
(Left leg in splints). 

very damp sods he was quite fit again in a iew weeks. 
My Psirract: These were mostly Macaws, of which I 
possessed; Blue and Yellow, Red and Green, Red and Yellow, 


prove of passing interest. 
The negative, from which 
the print was recently 
made, was taken twenty 
years ago by my friend 
and fellow member, Mr. 
F. Somers, M.R.C.V.S. 
It will be noted that one 
of the Flamingo’s legs is 
in splints. The bird 
slipped off the edge of 
the pond and broke its 
leg, and I had to try my 
hand at “first aid.” I 
got some wood splints and 
wide tape, bound it up, 
and then sent off for Mr. 
Somers, who put round 
the splints a casing of 
plaster of Paris; as soon 
as this was set the bird 
was able to limp about. 
I had some little trouble 
owing to the foot swell- 
ing, but by keeping it on 
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Military, Hyacinthine, and Glaucous. In addition I had various 
Amazon Parrots and Parrakeets. 

Probably there may not be much of interest, save to me 
personally, in these notes, but I am writing at the Editor's 
request for a few notes to accompany the photos. If breeding 
results were mediocre, my birds, “past and present,” have 
been to me a source of great interest and pleasure, and, I hope 
may prove of some little interest to some other member. 


Sa 
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1S NOT OUR: 
Sir.—The enclosed cutting from the Sydney “‘ Daily Telegragh ” 
(May 11th, 1912), will probably interest some of our members. I 
only received it this week. My correspondent has seen the bird several 
times and states that the details given are correct. 
Sheffield, 10/3/1915. R. COLTON. 
“The bird was trembling in every feather. Poor thing, the 
“visitors think; he must feel the cold this wintry weather. But it is 
“old age that makes him shaky; he is just the same in the middle 
“of summer.” 
“Paddy Bennett lives at the hotel at Tom Ugly’s Point and 
“if his age is not 115 years, as his owner believes, it must be going 
“on that way. He looks his age, whatever it is, and Mrs. Bennett, 
“the licensee of the hotel, reckons it thus. She first became acquainted 
“with him 35 years ago, when he belonged to one Capt. George Ellis. 
“Capt. Ellis died soon after at the age of 89, and he first met Paddy 
“when an apprentice on a sailing ship in the South Seas. Paddy was 
“then said to be nine years of age, and wag a fine hird, with beau- 
“tiful white feathers and yellow crest. For he is (or was) a Sulphur- 
“crested Cockatoo—one of the sort that go about in flocks and tear 
‘up the wheat in the farmers’ paddocks. Fancy Paddy flying with a 
“flock of cockatoos now-a-days !” 
“So his age has been fixed at 115, and in case anyone thinks 
“‘a bird might not live that long, let us add that next to tortoises 
“and fish, birds are about the longest-lived of any of God’s creatures. 
“ Let it be remembered parenthetically though, that the oldest Sulphur- 
“crested Cockatoo, of which an authentic record has been kept “ Paddy 
“ Bennett.” excepted), died at the age of 75—qui‘e a chicken to Paddy. 
“Next Wattle-Day Paddy will celebrate his 116th birthday, because 
“as the actual day of his birth is not on record, Wattle-Day has been 
“chosen as being as probable as any other day. He will then hold 
“a special levée.” 
“The holding of levées is quite the usual thing with this 
“gay old bird. His life is one long levee. Visitors call in to see 
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“him from far and wide. Among his best friends was Sir Harry 
“ Rawson, who never passed that way without stopping for a word 
“with Paddy. The old chap is very chatty when so inclined. He 
“hops about, flaps his glossy pinions, and shouts “One more feather 
“and Td fly. And he looks down from his perches and queries 
“ “Will I chance it, boys’ ? He chanced it yesterday, when we photo- 
“graphed him, but found he had forgotten how to fly, and turned a 
“couple of somersaults before colliding with the earth. Just as well 
“for Paddy the perch was not at the top of a tree. Alas! the bird 
“must have fallen into evil company at some time of his career. 
“He has been known to use unparliamentary language, and only the 
“other day, when he said to his owner ‘Good morning’ and got no 
“reply, he observed in raucous tones ‘Why the devil don’t you say 
“good morning’ ? No wonder Mrs. Bennett loves him. She says 
“she has been offered £1,000 for him and refused.” 

“Nevertheless, Paddy is kind-hearted. Only give him a green 
“pea and he will do anything for you. . . . . May Paddy 
“ Bennett live to be a thousand.” 

[There are several records of members of the Parrot-tribe 
passing the century in this country, and more still of birds 80 and over. 
Quite a large photo-reproduction accompanied the above notes, depicting 
a decrepit old bird standing on the top of its cage quite destitute of 
clothing, save for perhaps a dozen disreputable feathers and a few stumps 
The grain of the illustration was very coarse and the paper too marked 
with fold creases to reproduce it here. We have deleted part of the 
last paragraph as having only local interest —Hd. “B.N.”]. 


THE SEASON, 1914. 


Sir,—In reply to your request for season’s doings, I am very 
glad to give a few notes of my experiences. 

They began by my finding hen birds, for my unmated cocks, very 
difficult to get, but at last my needs were met. 

During the season, my pair of Zebra Finches hatched out three 
small broods, the first on August 3rd consisted of five, the second three 
and the last two; all of which were reared. 

My pair of Cutthroats produced a’ brood of three, all of which 
were hens. 

A pair of Silverbills had two broods otf three, of these two were 
lost owing to a Hawk frightening them to death while they were in the 
outer flight. 

A pair of Canaries reared quite a few young one and of these 
I kept three. About a month ago all five (young and parents) escaped, 
one Sunday morning while they were being fed—all that day and part 
of Monday they were in the fields and woods, flying about and singing 
cheerily. On Monday I was lucky enough to entice them all back, and 
they are now busy with nesting operations. 

I have always felt my birds had not sufficient freedom, so for 
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summer use I am adding an outer flight, of the &ame size as the original 
one, with a large opening between them. 

Although we have had rather a severe winter for this part of the 
country I am pleased to say I have not lost any birds from cold. On 
some of the most severe nights I have hung up a curtain round the 
glass sashes, but have not supplied any form of artificial heat. I have, 
however, added a range of pigeon-holes filled with moss and feathers, 
above the wire frames you saw, when calling her earlier in the ‘year, 
and these the birds occupy freely. 

Tverton, Devon, 31/3/1915. (Mrs.) JESSIE G. POPE. 


BIRDS NEAR THE FIRING LINE. 

[The following letter, just to hand, trom our member, Dr. E. 
Sprawson, who has been with the Expeditionary Force in France, almost 
from the beginning, will, I think, interest many of our readers. It may 
also be of interest to state that Capt. E. C. Sprawson is attached to the 
O.C. Sanitary Section of the R.A.M.C.—Ed :] 

Sir,—I saw in a London paper, about two months ago, that 
bird life anywhere near the firing line was conspicuous by its absence ; 
where I have been for the past—nearly four months, and there is plenty 
of rifle and shell fire about, bird life seems to be fairly plentiful, and 
these birds do not seem to take any notice of the noise, except to move 
away from the vicinity of shell bursts. 

I have seen some 24 species during this time, from within say, 
1,000 yards to 3 miles of the trenches, which is well within range ‘of 
of shells, etc. In fact a few weeks ago I saw a Thrush singing withim 
100 yards of a sixty-pounder gun, which was in action at the time, 
and makes “‘some’”’ noise, but the bird did not seem to mind, and car- 
ried on with its song as if there were no gun fire there. Have not 
seen any summer migrants here yet. 

12/4/15. (Capt.) EVELYN SPRAWSON. 

P.S.—I had an Sin. Krupp high explosive shell burst about 10-15 
yards away from me three or four days ago, and like the birds “ moved 
away from the vicinity ’—it was in an open field—these shells make a 
hole about 5ft. deep and 13ft. across.—E.S. 


NEST OF QUAKER PARRAKEETS. 
Sir,—As requested, I am enclosing you photos of the Quaker 
Parrakeet’s nest. 

The photos were kindly taken for me by Mrs. Geo. Cran, Steep 
Hill, Farnham. 

Last year the same pair of birds successfully reared four young 
Quakers, three of which are still in the aviary. This season they have 
simply thoroughly repaired last season’s structure, and, as will be seen 
trom the plate, Quaker Castle for 1915, is both substantial and ornate. 

Burrow Inche C, E. CROKER,. 

Lower Bourne, Farnham, 3/3/'10, 
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Nest of the Quaker Parrakeet. 


Photo by Mrs. Geo 


. Cran. 


Birds of the Jhelum District. Mays 


ABNORMAL PLUMAGED YELLOW-FRONTED AMAZON. 

Sir,—I have got rather a curious Yellow-frontcd Amazon, but I 
do not know whether it is of any special interest. 

This bird is a lutino or very nearly so. The general appear- 
ance is Canary-yellow, shot with a very pale green that is almost 
invisible. The frontal patch is quite yellow and small in extent, 
behind this are a few pale blwe feathers; the flight feathers are 
white. The greenest areas are the cheeks, nape, and about the root of 
the tail. The mandibles are both the same colour, viz.: pearly grey. 
When the bird came to hand several claws were missing, but they show 
signs of growing again. 


Feelefechan, 28 4/°15. E. J. BROOK, 
Sd 


Birds of the Jhelum District and an Ornitho- 
logical Diary from the Punjab. . 


By H. Wauisrimr, 1.P., M.B.O.U. 


November 1.—When out with my Hawks in the morning: I ‘saw the first 
Saker Falcon (Falco cherrug) that I have seen this winter, 
and a Barbary Falcon (Falco barbarus). The former 
came up attracted by one of my Peregrines that had been 
given a pigeon, and flew within easy gunshot, round and 
round us some eight or ten times, eyeing the Pigeon which 
my bird was breaking into on the ground; it finally went 
off and settled on a neighbouring tree. We had a net with 
us, and unsuccessfully tried to catch it, but the Cherrug is 
most easily taken by means of the “‘ Paros’ whih unfortun- 
ately we had not with us. The “ Paros-’ is a large ball 
of felt or similar material covered with the skin of any 
brown-coloured bird, and bristling with strong hors>-hair 
nooses. This is attached to the feet of a Fa'con of small valve 
(the Lugger Falcon is generally used for the purpose), and 
the Falcon has its beak tied up to prevent its spoiling the 
“Paros,” and several of its wing feathers tied to prevent it 
flying too well. Arrived at suitable ground the Lugger is 
thrown up and flies away in all the semblance of a Hawk 
carrying a heavy bird, after a flight of a hundred yards 
or so settling on the ground. Should there be a hungry 
Falcon in the neighbourhood it at once flies up and pro- 
bably tries to rob the Lugger, in which case its talons are 
caught in the nooses and both Faleons fall to the ground. 
Several kinds of Falcon may be caught by this device, but 
it is the way par excellence to catch Sakers who much pre- 
fer to rob other Hawks than work for themselves. A great 
deal of ground can be easily worked by the hawk-catcher 
who uses the “Paros” because he can keep on flying 
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the Lugger and rely on it attracting any Falcon in the 
neighbourhood, whereas with a net he has first to find and 
mark down a bird for which the net must be especially set. 
3.—A single Western Blossom-headed Parrakect (Palaeornis 
cyanocephalus) seen flying very high and calling loudly. 
A pair of Ravens noted near my house; they are com- 
paratively scarce in the neighbourhood of Sirsa. The sare 
pair was seen again on several occasions dur:ng the month. 
4.—A couple of Long-legged Buzzards (Buto feiox) seen 
sitting lumpily on thorn trees; they allowed me to ride up 
and look at them from a distance of a few feet before 
condescending to take flight, when they settled again after 
going a short distance. 

After dark my Falconer went to catch Blue Rock 
Pigeons (Columba intermedia) in one of the numerous 
old wells round about, and brought back with him, in ad- 
dition to the Pigeons, a fine Barn Owl (Strix flammcea) 
which he had found living in the well with the Pigeons. 
Its bill was suggestively bloodstained. Brought into the iight 
of a lamp the bird was utterly dazed, and when placed on 
its back on the table lay there as if dead. I kept it for 
some time in an empty room where it seemed comfortable 
enough, but as it refused to eat released it. 

A Pale Brown Shrike (Lanius isabellinus) seen; also 
the first flight of Starlings, which became very numerous 
by the end of the month. 

5.—Some Sociable Lapwings (Chettusia gregaria) about. A 
Great White Egret (Herodias alba) passed over my house 
in the evening. 
—Two Short-eared Owls (Asio accipitrinus) flushed in a 
field. The Sociable Lapwings seen again, morning and even- 
ing. A Black-necked Stork (Xenorhynchus asiaticus) seen ; 
also a {very large Buzzard and a Short-toed Eagle (Cucaetus 
gallicus). Some Tawny Pipits (Anthus campcstris) about. 
9.—A Western Blossom-headed Parrakeet (Palaeorn’s cyano- 
cephalus) noted. Met with a flight of Common Swallows 
(Hirundo rustica). 
10.—Came across a mixed flock of Storks, compesed of White 
Stork (Ciconia alba), White-necked Stork (Dissura epis- 
copus), White Ibis (Ibis melanocephala), and a_ single: 
Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia). 

A single specimen seen of Pallas’ Fishing Eagle (Hali- 
actus leucocoryphus). 1 shot a male White-headed Bunting 
(Emberiza stewarti. A small flight of Hirundo rustica 
noted. 

The female Koel (Hudynamis honorata) proves to be 
still in my compound, and I came across her again on the 
11th and on the 22nd November; and also met another 
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individual on the 14th November; so the statement made 
in last month’s diary that they had all departed was not 
quite correct 
November 12.—Noted the first flight of Imperial or Biack-belied Sand- 

grouse (Plerocles arcnarius) of the season, though a native 
Shikari told me he had seen some a few days ago. A Pale 
Brown Shrike (Lanius tsabcllinus) met with. Some flocks 
of Eastern Stork Doves (Columba evirsmanni) were seen 
flighting in the evening to a couple of large trees standing 
alone in cultival near a small canal. I shot a couple and 
when I went to pick them up a male Sparrowhawk ( Accipi- 
ler nisus) was found sitting on one of them; he left at 
my approach, but after I had picked it up and passed by 
returned to the spot and sat on the ground looking for it. 

Young ready to fly in a nest of the Black-winged Kite 
(Blanus cacrulous); the nest was a rough structure some 
30 feet from the ground at the end of a side bough of 
a large Kikur tree on the canal bank. 

Two incubated eggs in a nest of the Indian Ring Dove 
(Turtur risorius). 


November 13.—Two Black-necked Storks (Xcnorhynchus asiatievs) seen. 
Only four Colwnba eversmanni secn at the tres where 
they were last night. 

To be Continued. 


————— 


British Bird Catendar. 


ARRIVAL OF MirGRaAnvs IN Essex (Sprine, 1915). 
April 18.—Swallow, Danbury. 
» 22.—Chilfchatf, Maldon (10 a.m.); weather dul!, windless; ther- 
mometer 40 deg. 
» 22.—Blackcap, Warley Place, Brentwood (2 p.m.); weather dull, 
windless ; thermometer 40 deg. 
» 24.—Redstart, Hazeleigh (6 p.m.); moderate N.E. wind. 
» 206.—Nightingale, Little Badlow. 

Most of these species are iate in their arrival, especially the 
Nightingale. Of twenty-two records I have of this bird, there are 
only two later, viz., 28-iv.-'03 and 28-iv.-’06. 

April 30.—Cuckoo, Hazeleigh (11 a.m.); wind S.E., moderate. Of 
twenty-six previous records this is the latest by two 


days. G.H.R., Hazeleigh. 


April 30.—Cuckoo heard here to-day, have not heard it reported before 
in this district. J.H.H., Ashbourne. 
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April 15.—Saw a number of Willow Wrens. 
Apri! 30.—Cuckoo heard here to-day. Saw first Swallow. 
J.S.R., Caterham, Surrey. 
May 4.—Lesser Whitethroat, Hazeleigh, 6 p.m.; strong S.E. Wind. 
G.H.R., Hazeleigh. 
May 1.—Saw Coot’s nest containing five eggs. 
May 4.—Saw first Swift here. J.S.R., Caterham, Surrey. 


——¢ 


Post Mortem Reports. 
Vide Rules, see page IL. of cover. 
a oo 


GoLprincn (co). (Miss D. E. Pithie). Cause of death, pneu- 
monia. It is due to the insanitary condition under which birds are usually 
kept plus the chill they are exposed to at this time of the year. If it is 


contagious the contagion is of a very low degree. The cause of death 
of SISKIN was also pneumonia. Pneumonia in other animals is usually 


associated with an infectious disease and is only «a complication, not a 
disease por se. 

ZLEBRA Fixncn (Q). (Mrs. Williams, Exeter). Death due to 
pheumonia. 

Bird? (Miss Gertrude M. Hooper). No doubi death was brought 
about by convulsions. 

GOLD-BREASTED Fincu. (Mrs. Foster, Babbacombe). Cause 
of death, pneumonia. In the keeping of live stock one must hope for 
the bes! but at the same time expect the worst. 

Weaver. (Geo. Freeland, Tonbridge). Cause of death, en- 
teritis. 

Grry SINGING-FINCH. (Miss Johnson, Hastings). The cause 
of death of Grey Singing-finch was pneumonia. No doubt all the birds 
were submitted to the same cause, probably a chill, hence the same 
result—death . 

Answered by Post—Dr. L. Lovell-Keays, S. Clarke (2). 

EL. GRAY) MAR-C@eVes: 


——— @—- 


Errata: Page 86, line 8, for “summe” read summer. 
Page 87, line 27, for “veritable bird of paradise, 
read veritable bird paradise. 
Page 108, line 35, for “ Pery’s ConuRE’ 
CONURE. 


read. Prrz’'s 


‘dar yqny 


“SISMTSTeQuUIeD BeIqouureETy 


NIGOW NVIGCNI GHYOVE-NMOVE 


8FTT moat 


S4LLON CHIE 


All rights reserved. Junn, 1915. 


BIRD NOTES: 
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JOURNAL OF THE FOREIGN BIRD CLUB 


The Brown-backed Indian Robin (Thamnobia 
cambaiensis, \ath). 


By HH. Waistinr, [.P., M.b.0.U. 


The Brown-backed Indian Robin (Thamnobia cambaien- 
sis) and the Black-backed Indian Robin (7. fulicata) between 
them occupy the whole of India, from and including Ceylon to 
the Himalayas, in many places up to an elevation of about 
6,000 feet. Strictly speaking they appear to be really two 
races of a single species, which meeting about Ahmednagar 
and the Godaveri Valley, are not very different in appearance; 
such difference, as there is, is well denoted by their trivial 
names. 

The Brown-backed Robin is the Punjab form, but within 
the enormous area included under the political boundaries of 
the Punjab there is a well marked difference between the 
birds of the north and south. As far as I know there is no 
observable difference in plumage between these northern and 
southern birds, but they are to be distinguished by their 
habits; and this fact has been noted by more than one observer. 
The boundary appears to be roughly the Jhelum river to the 
east, and (1 conjecture) the Indus to the west. To the north 
of this boundary the Indian Robin is a bird of desolate stony 
ravines and bare hillsides, and is comparatively seldom met 
with in cultivation. To the south he is the familiar pird of 
one’s compound, nesting in the servant’s quarters and the 
stables, or prowling in every ditch and perching on ‘every 
boundary stone throughout the fields. 

Although usually treated and described as a resident 
species the Thamnobia cambaiensis may be slightly migratory; 
for in the 2nd edition of Hume’s “ Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds,” Vol. II., page 75, it is said to disappear almost entirely 
from Ambala district towards the end of October; and the same 
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observer Captain Beavan (loc. cit.) considers it to be a partial 
migrant in another district, not in the Punjab. Also in Jhelum 
district, while noting the species as a permanent resident I had 
a slight suspicion that some individuals at least might be 
partial migrants. 

The Indian Robin is a cheery, sprightly little bird, 
with a large measure of 'the confidence of its English namesake. 
It is equally at home in trees or on the ground, but perhaps 
prefers a roof best of all. Its most noticeable attribute is the 
carriage of the tail, which is held up over the bkoly nearly at 
that acute angle so favoured of the Wren. As Thamnobia’s 
tail is pronouncedly long, the effect is somewhat striking, and 
is accentuated by the red under-tail coverts. 

The nesting site chosen resembles that of the English 
Robin in its infinite variety; in fact, any place that suits the 
latter would suit the Indian bird, and in addition the Indian 
bird is ready to build in bushes and in holes of trees some 
height from the ground. The nesting materials cho-en are grass, 
feathers, and any similar rubbish, usually with a lining of horse 
hair, cow’s hair or human hair. In a very large proportion of 
nests examined will be found a piece or two of snake’s 
‘slough.’ April to July are the only months in which I have 
found eggs, but I believe that in the Central and Southern 
Punjab the breeding season is really earlier than that. 

The eggs are of a pale greenish colour (fading easily 
after cleaning), covered with spots or freckles of various 
shades of reddish brown. Instead of pale greenish the ground 
colour may sometimes be pinkish, pale brown,, or cream 
colour, but the greenish tint is the most common. 

The measurement of 7 eggs gives the following re- 
sults: length 18.5 to 20.7 mm.; breadth 14.5 to 15.2 mm. 
Average measurements 19.7 by 15.0 mm. 

As an aviary bird the species would be most interest- 
ing, except that it would probably be found somewhat quarrel - 
some. 

The following descriptions of two nests from Mr. Whist- 
ler’s pen we are reprinting from “ The Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society,” Vol. XXIII., p. 155.—Kd. 

“28th April, 1911.—C/3 slightly incubated eggs found in 
a nest built under a large stone balanced on two others ; to the front 
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the nest was fairly open, while at the back there was a small hole—almost a 
a short tunnel—used by the female asy a “‘ bolt hole”’ when the nest was 
approached from in front. The nest was very flimsy, built of coarse dry 
grass roots, and lined with fur, horsehair, and portions of snake’s slough. 
Many bits of earthen cocoons were mingled with the foundations, possibly 
by way of binding the grass.” 

“15th May, 1911.—C/3 rather incubated eggs from a deep cup 
composed of grass, roots, ete., and lined with fine roots and horsehair. 
which was built under a stone behind, a tuft of foliage on a steep bank, a 
few yards from the water’s edge.’ 

“Both nests were found in the stony nullahs by the R. Sohan 
which is the favourite haunt of the species near Rawal Pindi. In both 
the Rawal Pindi and Jhelum districts the Indian Robin is practically con- 
fined to the arid stony hills and nullahs, clothed with coarse grass and 
scrubby bushes, being but seldom found in gardens and cultivation which 
seem to be its natural habitat down country.” 


By Dr. L. Lovenu-Krays, F'.Z.S. 


Being asked by the Editor for a few notes on the 
Brown-backed Robin, I comply somewhat reluctantly, as I find 
Mr. Whistler, that keen and accurate observer, is giving a very 
full and interesting description. However a few notes on my 
birds, whose portraits figure on our frontispiece, may possibly 
prove of interest to some. 

I purchased my pair of birds from Mr. Bainbridge in 
the winter of 1913-14. I had very little difficulty in keeping 
them while caged up. Their requirements were simple, viz.: 
a little of the best possible insectile mixture and a few meal- 
worms each day. : 

In the spring of 1914 I let them out into a well- 
sheltered aviary. Up to then I had kept them caged separ- 
ately. For the first few days the birds took but little notice of 
each other, but about May 12-19 I noticed they took an evident 
interest in rush nests, and also the cock bird would take every 
mealworm he could get straight to the hen and feed her till 
she was satisfied. Just when my hopes were raised to fever 
pitch and, when both birds seemed in the pink of condition, 
I found the hen dead on the aviary pathway. <A post mortem 
examination showed acute inflammation of the ovary and 
there was very definite evidence of active ovulation. This 
was a sad blow to me and seemed to be an end to’ all my 
hopes. However, Mr. Seth-Smith of the Zoological Society 
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of London, kindly lent me their odd hen and I turned the two 
birds loose into another aviary, which they shared with two 
pairs of Gouldian Finches, a pair of Hooded Siskins, some 
Bearded Reedlings, and last but not least, a pair of Australian 
Water-Rails. For a few days all went well; the cock was 
busy prospecting but I found the hen looked a little puffy, but 
still, not enough to bother about, I thought. At 10 a.m. one 
fatal morning she was as usual, at 11 a.m. she was a little 
corpse and by the feathers on the ground there had evidently 
been a fight. I suspected the Rail but could not evonerate the 
cock bird. The Rails went by their namesake to Mr. Cross, 
of. Liverpool, and the Robin went to the Zoo. Thus ended my 
attempt at breeding this species. 

: At the same time I feel quite sure that given ami 
element of luck (an absolute sive qua non in all bird breeding) 
one ought to and could succeed. At any rate if Major Perreau 
will kindly get me another pair I will make the attempt. 

Brown-backs are most interesting, fascinating, and quite 
fearless birds. Full of character and to my mind of great 
beauty, both in general outline and colour. You must not ask 
the non-lover of birds to admire them, for to him, or hey, they 
are dull brown birds. Then to him, or her, a Chaffinch is almost 
ugly, a Blue-Tit merely one of those birds that picks out the 
apple buds. To such an one I would quote from Pope’s lines: 

“All nature is but art unknown to thee; ” 

As a matter of fact the bird is, as our illustration so 
beautifully ‘bears out, an exquisite harmony of soft browns, 
dark purples, with a beauty spot of pure white on each wing. 
And what a tail to captivate the hen! A tail that speaks of 
love, of hate, of marvellous grace, of jaunty mien, and yet 
withal, of pride and self-respect. The keynote to our Robin 
is his tail. 

The flight is unlike that of any other bird—swift, 
accurate, and absolutely intentional. Our Robin knows where 
he is going to when he starts. He never has two minds. He 
never fails to alight with the ease and grace of a high trapeze 
performer. ‘‘ Well let down at the hocks” with perfectly 
“ sloping pasterns’’ he reminds one of a thoroughbred—and 
that is just the term that describes him. He lacks the familiar- 
ity of our Redbreast, and yet is quite as fearless. He is quite 
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as nimble on foot as he is agile in the air. He certainly made 
our Aldermanic Gouldians look like common hacks. I re- 
member he has a song but alas! for human frailty it is lost to 
me and yet I remember I was rather pleased with it! 


I mourn my Robins, but after losing the hen, I felt 
it my duty to send the Zoo the cock and with the poet, I sing. 


“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.” 


With these few remarks I will wait till my ship comes 
home, and with it Major Perreau and another pair of Brown- 
backed Robins. ‘Then with more experience and better luck I 
may, perhaps, succeed in not only keeping, but in breeding 
these charming softbills. 


By Sec. Lizut. W. A. Barneripes, A.S.C. 

I had a pair of these fascinating birds in my possession 
for some months and most delightful birds I found them. 

They were inclined to be rather shy and retiring, but 
not unpleasantly so, and as long as one kept still, a sight of 
them flitting from branch to branch could generally be relied 
on. 

The cock bird, of course, is the one at which one 
naturally looks when they make their appearance, but his dull- 
coloured mate is by no means to ke despised, as her movements 
and form are distinctly graceful. To see her alight on some 
bare object, fan her tail, and raise it so that it almost touches 
her head, is a delightful sight. In the cock these movements 
are more pronounced, or appear to be, but that may be be- 
cause his scheme of colour attracts one’s eye to him instinc- 
tively. 

They are rather restless in an aviary, rarely still for 
long, and always this fascinating movement of the tail, which 
gives the bird an appearance of great vivacity. 

As to their demeanour in an aviary I always found 
them perfectly quiet and amiable, both with one another and 
with other birds..but I only kept seed-eaters with them includ- 
ing the small Waxbills. 

When about parting with them I unfortunately caged 
the pair in a small cage to send by train, Within an hour the 
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cock had so mauled the hen, that she died next day, but in an 
aviary they were quite peaceful. 

One attempt at building a nest was made, but it came 
to nothing, and soon after that I sold the cock and a spare hen 
which I had, sending them away in separate cages. 


om eS 


Nesting Results for 1914 at Park Lodge Aviaries 
By Dr. L. Lovenu-Kraays, F.Z.S. 


The Editor has asked me for my breeding results, and 
this must be my excuse for rushing into print. I fear the re- 
sults are really “ nothing to write home about,” but I can only 
hope they will interest my readers as much, or even half as 
much as they interested me when they occurred. 


I am including one or two late 1913 results in my 
list, as I only commenced serious aviculture then, and the 
results have never been recorded or noted. 

First £ will record in tabular form the species bred, 
in the order in which they occurred, and begin with the smaller 
birds, such as Fringillidae, Ploceidae, etc., afterwards dealing 
with the larger PsiTTAact. 


Approximate 
SPECIES WHICH FuLLY REARED YOUNG: Number Reared. 
Diamond Finch (Steganopleura haga 2 
Bib Hun che(Sperinestes w701G) yee biae nected erate ere: 
Zebra Finch (Tacniopygia ERD) wattle 12—14 
Magpie Mannikin (Amawresthes fringilloides) ... 8—10 
Mexican Rosefinch (Carpodacus mcexicanus) ...... 7-— 8 
Red-crested Cardinal (Paroaria cucullata) eat, 
Bronze-winged Mannikin (Spermestes cucullata) 26 
Twiten( AcamenusflauimOsiis)) -etl-cnieeete eee nea mn 
Cuban Finch (Phonipara canora) .......0. 0. see eevee 12 
Green Cardinal (Gubernatrix cristata) .................. 5 
Californian Quail (Lophortyx californica) . 4 
Diamond Dove (Geopelia cuneata) Vigos. hee 
Cordon Bleu (Estrilda phoenicotis) ............... 8—10 
Red Avadavats (Sporaeginthus amandava) 2 
Firefinch (Lagonosticta minima)... ...-.. 0.020.000. T= 8 
Green Avadavats (Stictospiza Foriiona) 2 


Hybrid Long-tail xX Masked Grassfinch oop acu- 
ticauda X P, personata) . sien pentbeVreGNe nea O mae 
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PARRAKEETS, BTC.: 
Red Rosella Parrakeet (Platycercus eximius) ......... 8 
Cockateel (Calopsitlacus novae-hollandiae) ...... 8—10 
Budgerigar, Yellow and Green (Melopsittacus undula- 
ED WeeBonc coceaob ogo-cere Ro ene . A flock. 
Black-cheeked Lovebird (Agapornis nigrigenis) ...... 4 
Peach-faced Lovebird (A. roseicollis) bRishe ohata ) 
Madagascar Lovebird (A. cana) seer 2 
Passerine Parrakect (Psittacula passerina) 3 
Cactus Conure (Conurus cactorum) .......0.s0e see ere eee D 
All-Green Parrakeet (Brotogerys tirica) Sianeels 4 
Red-rump Parrakeet (Psephotus haematonotus) ...... 4 


Approximate 

Species HarcuEnp Burt Nor FuLtty ReARED: Age at Death. 
Bearded Reedling (Panurus biarmicus) .... 14—16 days. 
Parson Finch (Poephila cincta) ............... 5 days. 
African Zosterops (Zosterops viridis) ............ 8 days. 
Blue Sugarbird (Dacnis cayana) ............ 3—A days. 
Alario Finch (Alario alario) ............ Fully fledged. 


Long-tailed Grassfinch (Poephila acuticauda) 5 days. 

Black-gorgeted Jay-Thrush (Garrulax pectoralis) 14 days. 

Gouldian Fineh (Poephila gouldiac) ............ 10 days. 

Orange-breasted Waxbill (Sporaeginthus subjlavus) 10 days 
SPECIES WnHich NESTED AND LAID, BUT pID Nor Haron Our: 

Sydney Waxbill (Aeginthus temporalis). 

Melba Finch (Pytelia melba). 

Quail Finch (Ortygospiza polyzona). 

Pintail Parrot-Finch (Hrythrura prasina). 

Jacarini Finch (Volatinia jacarini). 

Guiana Lovebird (Psiltacula guianensis). 

Masked Grassfinch (Poephila personata). 

Ruficauda Finch (Bathilda ruficauda). 

I need hardly say there were others, of which I made 
no note or which escaped observation, such as Scaly-crowned 
Finches (Sporopipes squami/rons) and Lavender Finches (La- 
gonosticta caerulescens), etc. 

This practically completes my list, and one will notice 
that the first list contains 16 distinct species, with one hy- 
brid, fully reared; the second list 10 distinct species. This 
represents the sum total of my avicultural successes. In the 
hatched but not fully reared section we find nine species, 
whereas in the last section there are but eight species. So 
that in the aviaries 43 different species attempted to repro- 
duce their kind, or roughly speaking 50 per cent. of the 
species kept, 
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To a beginner this is, of course, highly gratifying, and 
yet, perusal of these figures, or rather facts, leaves many a 
heart-ache. It is the “all-but’s” that, perhaps, try the pati- 
ence and enthusiasm of aviculturists far more than the “ make- 
no-attempts.”” I keep my “all-but’s” in a spirit bottle where 
they mock me as I go to my daily work. 

I propose to note roughly the various species mentioned 
and make a few passing remarks, such as one gets so weary 
of in election contests, and headed ‘“‘ Why. I succeeded” cr, on 
the contrary, ‘‘ Why I failed.” 

The first species on my list is the DriAMonp FrINncu, 
which rejoices in several aliases (Diamond Sparrow, Spotted- 
sided Finch, etc.), but there is only one Diamond Finch, with 
its bright crimson rump, white breast, spotted sides or flanks, 
and the broad black band round its portly chest. This species 
appeals to me very much. ‘Their strong rapid flight, their 
indefatigable nesting operations, their greed for feathers, their 
queer love-antics, to say nothing of the seductive yet scolding 
call of the cock bird, bidding the hen to come and look after 
the house and children. I have had several pairs and they are 
all inclined to bully, especially in the nesting season (which 
is very nearly perennial) and keep the inmates of the aviary 
from getting over-fat and lazy. It is, I think, unwise to have 
more than one pair in the same aviary. ‘They seem to always 
choose a corner nesting site, and prefer a rush nest to any 
other. ‘They never tire of adding bricks and mortar fo their 
abode, but are good parents on the whole. The eggs are white 
and by no means large for the size of the bird. The young 
when they leave the nest are of a grey colour rather than a 
black, and have no distinct white spots; the beak is blackish. 
I feel convinced they require greenfood and probably live-food 
to rear their young; they eat flowering grasses with evident 
gusto. I reared two of this species and finally disposed of 
both. The sexes are hard to distinguish, but are easier to pick 
out in the aviary and in certain lights, when the beak is seen 
to be quite different in the two sexes, especially during the 
the breeding season. In the cock the beak is much more 
of a magenta than in the hen. ‘The call notes of the two birds 
are absolutely distinct. The cock’s call note being a harsh 
raucous scolding sound, and yet oddly enough not altogether 
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unpleasant. The hen has a high pitched “ tweet,” repeated at 
intervals. The cock alone possesses a love-dance, to which 
the hen appears not only indifferent, but at times supremely 
contemptuous, and, she will take the straw from his beak and 
throw it away with a look that clearly says, “Don’t make 
such a ridiculous ass of yourself.” 

I do not consider them to be very hardy, I have had 
several losses from pneumonia, but they certainly do not re- 
quire coddling. It is sufficient to make sure that they are 
housed every night from November till April at least. They 
require nothing more. 

With these remarks (all too lengthy I fear, Mr. Editor) 
I will pass on to the next species on our list, viz.: 

Tue Bre Fincw. Of all the impertinent little busy- 
bodies, with an opinion of themselves which should be the 
envy of a cabinet minister, commend me to Bib Finches. They 
instinctively recall Gulliver’s travels in Lilliput. Their ridic- 
ulous little swaggering song, and the absurd way they pounce 
on all the big feathers and which, like certain high-minded 
county officials falling over their swords, they seem quite 
unable to tackle. They are not very hardy. I lost four out of 
six to my regret, for I am very fond of my fearless little Bib 
Finches. They, too, prefer a rush nest, and what they lack in 
inches make up in sheer effrontery and keep all marauders off 
their home. The young are quaint little beasties and, if my 
memory serves me aright, have no bibs, but are a homogeneous 
brown. The little white egg is, of course, about the size of 
a tear drop. I have no doubt Mr. and Mrs. Bib think they 
are as big as Ostrich eggs and much more beautiful. If Bib 
Finches were as big as Sparrows they would be a nuisance; 
fortunately they are not and nobody in the aviary takes them 
really seriously, which annoys them intensely. They are very 
interfering, and are sometimes called the African Parson Finch. 
The connection may be a coincidence, I give it for what it is 
worth. If you have never kept Bib Finches you can have no 
idea what amusement you can get out of so tiny and independ- 
ent a bird. Blue pencil looms in the distance, so I will take 
number three on our list, and that brings us fo: 

Zepra Fincues and also the first of our illustrations 
—' The Nest of the Zebra Finch.” It is not always realised 
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that Zebra Finches are Grass-finches, and as such have large 
beaks. a very high idea of their own importance and weave 
gutter-snipes ’—the Spar- 


“6 


their nests. Zebra Finches are the 


Photo by E. O. Page. 
Nest of Zebra Finch. 


rows of the aviary and utterly unabashed by the splendour 


or high breeding of the other inmates. On being turned into 
an aviary they at once proceed to the Hamptons of the place 
and ask for orders to view Park Lane and Grosvenor Square. 
On arriving there and being at times refused admission, they 
“go for” and “out” the lonely janitor, and proceed to shout 
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in a cockney dialect about “them big ‘ouses being draughty 
and un’ealthy.”” They push off until they find some meek and 
mild householder, and, after casting a covetous eye on the 
plush curtains and Turkey carpets of the house decide that this 
is the very house for them. Should the owner be away and 
return somewhat suddenly our friends modify their tactics 
according to the bloodthirstiness of the rightful owner. If he 
be overstrong they decide on another or unfurnished house; if 
he be weak they pour out their views on Socialism. Having 
made up their minds at length (that is, after upsetting every 
other occupant of the aviary) they proceed to live up to their 
reputation as plebeians by raising large families, which they 
are apt to desert and leave on the rates. Our friend is nothing 
if not a moonlight-flitter, and never pays his way. Still if 
one has a sense of humour one will also keep Zebra Finches. 
They are very droll in their manners and customs, and very 
prolific. But their little lives are none too long. I suspect 
they have some secret vice. At any rate they die off in quite 
an unaccountable way. If it were not so we would soon have 
hundreds in a good sized aviary. I won’t waste time, ink and 
paper describing them, their eggs, or young. The nest in the 
illustration was very cleverly built, and most of the material 
used was very heavy for so small a bird. This pair of Zebras 
always preferred to build their own nest, which in my experi- 
ence is peculiar. The nest was very strong and beautifully 
constructed, but young were not reared in it. I have noticed 
in Zebra Finches that there is always an enormous prepon- 
derance of cocks in an aviary. The hens die off rather freely 
and more cocks are reared than hens. This year, 1915, there 
has been a very great dearth of hens. Why,I can’t say. I 
now pass on to the next species, viz.: 

Maapip Mannixkins: Very few remarks will suffice for 
these. They are certainly handsome in their black and white 
coats, but like people who always wear black and white most 
uninteresting. They are simply poor relations of the Grass- 
finches and multiply accordingly. I have found them quite 
inoffensive and deadly dull. They are very wild and never 
get to know you, but flee before your face the moment you 
enter the aviary. They make good and devoted parents and 
generally nest high up, They have no character good or bad, 
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Tae MpxicaAn Rosurincn: This is a dull-coloured bird 
to the unobserving and unappreciative eye, but it possesses 
the form of a steeplechaser. <A long narrow body with head 
well set on, and a beak built for business. The cock has a 
sweetly pretty little song, nothing much to boast about, but 
then our Rosefinch is no aristocrat. He comes from a highly 
respected family, than which one can say nothing more com- 
plimentary and yet more damning. 

They are ready breeders and bring off two or three 
at a time. The children are obviously honest but stupid 
folk, quite neatly turned out and with a stray bit of down on 
the head, very suggestive of the sausage-shaped curl that the 
better class children affect at the Sunday school. The cock bird 
sports a little colour on head and breast, and is a most devoted 
and attentive husband, but hopelessly middle class. At one time 
I thought they were without fault, but I have discovered they 
are shameless vandalists. They write their names on every 
bush and shrub in the aviary; and looking at the bird you 
could well believe they would. They are absolutely hardy 
and keep very much to themselves. They are thoroughly 
“cliquey.” I reared seven or eight. The cocks do not all 
come into colour even up to May, the year following their 
arrivai on an already over-crowded globe. The distinctions 
are the song and, of course, when present, the rose-coloured 
mantle and breast. All cocks show a little reddish tinge their 
first season, some in the first autumn. We now come to quite 
a different type of bird, viz.: 

Tur ReED-CRESTED CARDINAL: This species has a bad 
reputation for bullying, but I have not found them so. IL 
must say, however, that they took a very evident dislike to a 
Black Tanager and finally harried him to death. But then most 
birds dislike black birds, for with birds the colour ‘question 
is very acute. Cardinals certainly live up to their name as 
regards importance. The “red hat” is a sign of distinction 
and well they know it. I was fortunate in getting’ a true pair. 
The distinction in the sexes is very slight and confined almost 
to the beak. In the cock the culmen or arch of the beak is 
larger. He has a pleasant song even if a little monotonous. 
Altogether, except for their foliage-destroying propensities 
which are great, they are desirable aviary birds and I would 
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trust them with anything. Ha passant I would point out that 
what upsets birds, and especially nesting birds chiefly, is 
similarity of colour far more than similarity of species; size 
is of little moment. I have come to the conelusion that the 
colour sense of birds is not very discriminating. Red-crested 
Cardinals are on the whole very hardy, but develop peculiar 
ailments, and in that respect resemble the Buntings, to which 
they are, of course, closely related. Why the Emberizinae 
should develop fits and vertigo I don’t know but they do, at 
least in my experience. 

My pair of Cardinals at length made up their minds 
to start raising a family and they chose an evergreen (Retino- 
spora) for the nesting site. They were not very successful 
and for weeks they endeavoured to make a nest that would 
retain the eggs. They used sticks to make the foundation, and 
I used to help them as much as IT could. But apparently if I 
am descended from the lower animals, it is certain I had no 
avian instincts imparted, as I found it most difficult. How- 
ever, after many fruitless attempts I procured a forsaken 
Thrush’s nest, and pushed that into the foundation. They 
quickly took to it and two eggs were deposited therein. To 
the best of my recollection they were like a Blackbird’s, with 
a bluish-green body colour, richly suffused with specklings 
and mottlings of dirty brown; but like Humpty Dumpty the 
nest had a great fall and the eggs got smashed. However, 
nothing daunted I replaced the nest and tied the boughs round 
so that it could not fall down again. My friendly Cardinals 
were much interested in my efforts, and did what they could 
to help me. Two more eggs were laid and both birds sat 
patiently, in turns, for 12-14 days, when I noticed they be- 
gan to feed the young. The young were almost entirely reared 
on mealworms, and small earthworms; whether they had re- 
gurgitated seed I can’t say. I never saw the process. ‘The 
young birds grew very rapidly, but did not leave the nest for 
fully three weeks, and were then a dirty colour all over, with 
a dull dirty brick-red mark on the head. The parents tended 
them for another two or three weeks, the young gradually 
learning to fend for themselves. In the autumn the young 
birds lose their dirty appearance and gradually assume the 
distinctive grey and white markings, but the crest is not that 
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brilliantly pure scarlet for the first twelve months. It gradu- 
ally changes by the arrival of scarlet feathers replacing the 
brick-red ones. The young cocks soon begin to sing. I 
unfortunately lost one young one from pneumonia, and the 
hen bird developed vertigo and paralysis of the legs, although 
she could fly perfectly and looked fit. When life became a 
burden to her I brought her indoors, treated her medically, 
but all of no avail. One morning I took her from the cage— 
she was not an atom frightened—wrapped her tenderly in a 
cloth and sent her to the Never-never-land. 

She was a handsome bird and it upset me_ horribly 
having to do it, but IT am sure it was kind. Now, I have two 
lonely cocks and no hen. Both cocks sing their loudest as if 
to call from the great woods, near by, a mate; but they call 
in vain; for sing they never so sweetly, no hen is forthcoming 
and it looks as if they, too, will have to reach the Never-never- 
land before there is an echoing answer to love’s old sweet song. 

The theme of the widowed one is ‘Memory, fond 
memory, when all things fade we fly to thee,” and with that 
he mingles that heartbroken beseeching prayer: 

“But O! for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 

Thus he sings on, a pathetic little figure, expectant. 
waiting and longing, but like a true Cardinal, proud, lonely 
and dignified. 

To be continued. 


_———_o--—-— 


Good and Bad Points in My Aviaries—Failures 
and their Lessons. 


By WM. SHoRE-BAILY. 


Continued from page 123. 

The next spring I still further increased my accommo- 
dation by putting yet another aviary up and on a still larger 
scale, viz.: 7Oft. x 40ft. x 8ft. high; this height I consider 
the best for all except the very largest birds. A small shel- 
ter was erected at one end. I planted this enclosure with the 
usual shrubs and plants, and also sowed a good portion of it 
with wneat. A pond at one end fed from the stream keeps 
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1. Nest and Eggs of Cinnamon Tree Sparrow in a Log in No. 2 
Aviary. 

2. Nest and Eggs of Cape Sparrow in a hole in wall in No. 3 
Aviary. Photos_by W. Shore-Baily. 
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the birds supplied with clean water. Several species brought 
off young here the first season, mv greatest success being the 
rearing of a troop of Squamata x Californian Quail hybrids, 
for which the Societé Nationale d’Acclimatation of Paris a- 
warded me their medal and diploma. 


All the birds did well here; the wheat grew to a 
good height and was much liked when half ripe: a bed of 
artichokes which grew to reach the wire roof, made fine cover 
and also a happy hunting-ground for the small insect-eaters. 
The aviary had one drawback, viz.: the utter impossibility of 
catching, in anything like a reasonable time, any bird that 
happened to be wanted. Pursuing them with a landing net* 
was of course quite hopeless, and trapping was the only way; 
this meant practically starving all the occupants for the sake 
of catching one or two, a procedure quite fatal to any that 
happened to be nesting. 

The next season I decided to cut the above aviary up 
into three divisions, and the one previously described into two. 
My last year’s results as reported in ‘“ B.N.” quite justify, 
I think, the alteration. I may say that I have a shallow 
cement-pond in each aviary, through which a smail stream 
of water constantly passes, this is a great addition. In the 
winter the doors in the divisions are thrown open, giving all 
the birds wintering therein access to the shelter. In the 
breeding season three of these enclosures have no inside shelter, 
but I cannot see that the birds suffer in any way. 

In the matter of stocking aviaries, there is much to ‘be 
learnt—certain birds will agree together and others will not; 
then again individual birds vary considerably in their temper 
and disposition. Some aviculturists find certain species agree- 
ing well together in their aviaries, whilst others with the same 
species under exactly similar conditions have had a lot of 
trouble. For instance, for three years I have kept a breeding 
pair of Rosella Parrakeets with a lot of small Finches, stce., 
and up to this last season all has gone well, but this summer 
I found a cock Gouldian Finch with his leg badly bitten; L 
think the culprit was one of the young Rosellas, five of which 
were flying in the aviary at the time. Gouldian Finches are 


* Birds can usually be caught with a flue-net in a reasonable time, even 
in the largest aviaries. —Ed. 
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so lethargic that they will not get out of danger like other 
Finches—I may say that I snipped off the Gouldian’s broken 
leg with my scissors and he now hops about on one leg looking 
as handsome as ever. Of other Parrakeets: Mealy Rosellas, 
Blue-bonnets, and Red-rumps are among the most quarrelsome, 


Photo by W. Shore- Baily. 
Nest of White-cheeked Crested Quail in No. 2 Aviary. 


but in my experience they do not interfere with Lovebirds, 
fossibly because they cannot catch them; they also leave 
Alexandrine Parrakeets alone, but drive the smaller Ring- 
necked and the Moustache Parrakeets unmercifully. Of Love- 
birds, Budgerigars are dangerous with Finches and Canaries, 
but I have, so far as I know, lost no birds through either 
Black-cheeked, Madagascar or Blue-winged Lovebirds. An- 
other bird that is not always safe with others is the Californian 
Quail; Ihave never known them to molest Finches, but they will 
go for other Quail and Doves. Last year my cock Quail killed 
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a hen Necklaced Dove, that I thoughtlessly introduced into 
his breeding quarters, and the same bird nearly killed a cock 
Bronze-neck Dove, although in this case I am bound to admit 
that the latter was the aggressor; in fact he led the Quail a 
“dog's life’ for a couple of months before the latter was able 
to master him. Doves are generally, but not always, very 
quarrelsome with their own kind. TI have found it impossible 
to keep two breeding pairs of Diamond Doves in the same 
enclosure, and these are, IT think, the least pugnacious of all 
Doves—I like to have a pair of this pretty species in each 
aviary. As a rule the larger Doves take no notice of them, 
but in one case last summer a pair of Necklace Doves attacked 
and nearly killed a pair. It is very important with all Doves 
to see that the young are removed as soon as they can fend 
for themselves, as should their parents go to nest again, they 
are very likely to peck them to death. The large Weavers 
are also occasionally troublesome with other birds, more especi- 
ally by frightening them when nesting. I have never had one 
actually commit murder in my aviaries, but I heard only last 
week of one which in an Isle of Wight aviary had killed six 
or seven smaller Weavers. TI find Weavers rather destructive 
to plant life, as besides pulling up anything green which they 
consider useful for nest building, they have a habit of nipping 
off the leaves of privet, etc. 

In stocking aviaries I think the best results are at- 
tained by making the series in each enclosure as varied as 
possible, and I am giving a list of the species placed for 
breeding in each of mine, as I think this may be of interest 
at any rate to beginners in aviculture. Of course, if, after 
all, certain of the birds will not agree with their fellow cap- 
tives, they must be separated or the end will be tragic. 

To be continued. 
=e 
My Little Owls (Athene noctua). 
By Tue Margquis or TAVISTOCK. 

Of the four birds which owe to artificial introduction by 
humar agency their present status as well-established British 
species, the latest addition, the Little Owl, has certainly made 
most enemies. 

It has been denounced for killing young Pheasants and 
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Partridges; for decimating the choicest singing birds of the 
countryside; for being, in captivity, fierce and untamable. 

Against the first of these charges there is, I fear, no 
defence; the evidence of guilt is only too well established. 

In regard to the second, the case is different. The 
Little Owl is said to be more destructive to bird life than any 
other species, because it hunts so much by day. This is a 
very weak argument. Like all its congeners, Athene noctua is 
smart enough in dropping from a height upon prey almost 
directly beneath it, but its rounded wings, and slow slipping 
flight make it quite unable to overtake its quarry in fair chase 
like a Sparrow-hawk, nor has it any skill in conducting a 
pursuit through thick undergrowth. The fact that it is active 
and takes much of its food at a time when other birds have 
also got their wits about them, does not make it a more deadly 
enemy than its allies, but rather the reverse. The Brown and 
White Owls, which normally do all their hunting at a time 
when their feathered victims are asleep or helpless in the dark- 
ness, are, as I know from sad experience of the havoc they 
have wrought among my foreign birds, infinitely more destruc- 
tive. As a matter of fact 80 per cent. of the small bird 
“kills” of the Little Owl that I have examined, have con- 
sisted of young Starlings and young Blackbirds, and Thrushes 
(all species whose numbers can well afford some check) which 
have met their fate before they were fully fledged and inde- 
pendent of their parents. In reality the Little Owl is fondest 
of insects although it must be admitted that it seldom obtains 
enough to entirely satisfy its wants. 

That it is not untameable 1 know well—almost too well 
perhaps, for although it is now many years since the death of 
my first little Owl “ Peeps,” and I have had many charming’ 
and interesting pets since, I have yet to meet ‘his equal for 
intelligence and still mourn a companion who I feel can never 
be quite replaced. 

Peeps was brought to us by a keeper one day in June, 
having been discovered lying on the ground, evidently in a bad 
way. After an unsuccessful attempt had been made to feed 
him he had been put into a flannel-lined box where I found 
him or my return—a pathetic little bundle of soft mottled feath- 
ers, to which traces of baby down still clung. His eyes were 
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closed and when I picked him up he did not open them, but 
toppled weakly forward on his breast, and lay motionless, ap- 
parently nearly dead. I realized that something must be done 
and done quickly, so I got some raw meat and a few meal- 
worms and renewed the attempt at forcible feeding. Owls 
belong to the class of birds (of which Parrots are the antithesis) 
which are comparatively easy to cram, so by using a few drops 
of water to lubricate the way, I got down enough to revive 
him into opening one eye for a few seconds. Still, I was 
surprised to find him alive next morning and, if anything, a 
trifle hetter. TI again started to cram him and after a little his 
appetite began to revive and he took morsels from my finger 
of his own accord. But his recovery was a slow process; not 
only was he terribly emaciated from lack of food, but he had 
also caught a bad cold which made him wheeze incessantly and 
cough at the slightest exertion. For several days he was 
unable to stand up and a great part of his food had still to. be 
administered by force; he had rather a curious habit of refusing 
to start feeding until quite a large meal had been thrust down 
his throat; then he would often begin to eat voluntarily, the 
pangs of hunger being apparently stimulated just when one 
would have expected them to have been satisfied. His diet at 
this time consisted entirely of raw meat and mealworms, as I 
had read that it was wrong to give ‘casting’ to young Owls, 
advice, the wisdom of which T am not prepared to endorse. At 
night I used to wrap “ Peeps” in thick flannel and he would 
snuggle under his bedclothes in evident appreciation of their 
warmth. 


By degrees, however, he grew stronger, cramming 
became unnecessary and he began to run about his cage and 
and take an interest in life once more. He was quite fearless 
with me and soon learned to hop from his cage on to my arm, 
where he would sit for a long time looking about him, picking 
playfully at my sleeve and occasionally flapping his wings. 
But although at the end of a month he was quite bright and 
strong, his cold had developed into chronic bronchitis and for 
a long time I was at my wits end to cure him. Medicine was 
of little use. For the first six months of his life he never 
drank, so it could not be put in his water. If offered on a 
piece of meat he refused to touch it; if disguised in capsule he 
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threw up the entire contents of his stomach as soon as the 
capsule began to dissolve. It was not till the beginning of 
winter that he entirely recovered after being kept for some 
weeks in a warm room at an even temperature with a fire 
going night and day. 

But his ailment, while it lasted, was in reality more 
distressing to me than to him, as it never affected either his 
spirits or his general health. 

After a time he was allowed to fly about the room, 
which was a great joy to him. He was as inquisitive and 
playful as a monkey, though never in the least destructive. 
Every object had to be thoroughly examined and every corner — 
carefully explored. Small articles were picked up in his foot, 
Parrot-fashion, and gently nibbled to test their consistency. 
A quill pen ov a large feather was a source of much amusement 
and Peeps would play mouse with it, pouncing on it from a 
distance and then biting the captured prey. 

Another kind of play in which he indulged was com- 
mon te ali the little owls I have kept. Selecting a piece of 
carpet or hearthrug (he was very particular about the texture 
of his playground), he would ruffle his feathers, tower his 
wings, and make one or two little runs forward in a stooping 
position; then he would throw himself on his breast and with 
feathers still erect and wings spread, push himself along the 
ground with his feet, stopping occasionally to seize a bit of 
carpet in his beak and shake it vigorously. After a few 
seconds he would get up and make another rush in a different 
direction, or perhaps pounce on an imaginary mouse, and 
begin the shoving and worrying game over again. Very of- 
ten he would keep his wings spread nearly the whole time he 
was playing, the effect being very quaint and pretty. 

When in exceptionally high spirits Peeps would fly 
backwards and forwards across the room, making stoops at 
my head as he passed, but on these occasions he never actually 
touched me with his claws—it was all in pure fun. 

I have already noticed that Peeps was very observant, 
and, as all Owls do, he watched people’s faces carefully... A 
most amusing thing occurred one evening when I happened to 
put on a pair of spectacles while reading a book—I did not 
at that time often have to wear glasses, and it chanced to be 
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the first occasion on which I had done so in Peeps’ presence 
Noticing after a few minutes that my companion was unusu- 
ally quiet, I looked up to see him sitting motionless in front 
of me, gazing at my face with an expression of utter as- 
tonishment; it took him quite a long time to recover from the 
shock caused by his master’s unusual appearance! 

Peeps was always careful to hide in the corners of his 
cage any part of his meal that he was unable to finish on 
the spot. While he was thus occupied he strongly objecied to 
being watched and would cast angry glances at me over his 
shoulder and snap his beak if he thought I was taking any 
interest in his proceedings. If I attempted to touch his trea- 
sures, he flew at me in a fury, swearing angrily and giving 
my fingers unpleasantly sharp nips, though even when he 
tried his hardest his beak was not quite strong enough to break 
the skin. Very often he made his cachés in some part of the 
room, generally under the bed, where naturally they were not 
allowed to remain. He never forgot the place, and, on being 
let out several hours later, would go straight to it and exhibit 
the most comical distress and annoyance at finding it empty. 
He would look all round him in a puzzled way and then take 
a few steps backward like a person who has dropped some- 
thing and is afraid he has walked over it. Even after starting 
to move away in despair, he would often run back for one more 
look, hig expression saying more plainly than words “I ienow 
I left it here; surely I must have overlooked it somehow.” 

Peeps loved having the top of his head stroked and | 
scratched. and would close his eyes with an expression of bliss- 
ful content as long as these ministrations continued; but any 
attempt to touch his breast or wings caused him great dis- 
pleasure, and he was apt to show it in no uncertain way. 
Peeps’ bites were, I am afraid, sometimes bestowed on very 
trifling provocation and indeed on occasions when the annoy- 
ance ought to have been wholly on my side. But I found 
that even the gentlest correction did more harm than good, 
for he was a fiery little person who would never confess 
himself beaten and if I had persisted in my efforts at disci- 
pline I should only have made him really vicious and lost his 
econtidence. So I submitted meekly when I was scratched and 
and bitten for removing the half-eaten Sparrow from under 
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my bed and when, having stroked an inch too low behind the 

downy, upturned head, the little greenish beak turned swiftly 
/ and punished my offending finger. But Peeps was not always 
in a bad temper and anxious to resent liberties and when in a 
good temper he was adorable. When he had recovered from 
| his bronchitis, I thought it advisable to introduce him toe the 
pleasures of the bath. A dish of water had no attractions 
for him, so I began by gently sprinkling him from a basin. 
He rather liked the sensation, spread his wings, and lay 
down on his breast with every feather ruffled to its fullest 
extent. Thus he remained until well soaked, when he got up 
and retired to shake and dry himself. But although he enjoyed 
an occasional wetting he was never diligent in his ablutions 
and would run away if I attempted to sprinkle him oftener 
than about once a month. 


To be continued. 
eS. 
Toucans and Toucanettes. 
By F. Dawson-Smiru. 


To those who like to keep unusual birds of striking 
colour and shape, perhaps a few notes on the Toucan family 
(Rhamplastidae) may be of in- 
terest. These birds, according 
to my experience, are by no 
means difficult to keep in good 
condition and, in addition, they 
quickly become tame and con- 
fiding. Ifthe Toucan should be 
considered by some aviculturists 
to be a trifle too large for their 
aviary, | would recommend the 
Spotted-billed Toucanette (Sel- 
onidera maculirostris), a quaint 
little fellow who will certeinly 


8pot-billed Touconelle. 


give much pleasure to its owner. 
The male roughly described is 
coloured as follows : Above dark green; head, neck, and breast, 
stecl black, a broad yellow stripe of feathers from the bill below 
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the eye over the ear-coverts ; abdomen greenish; flanks orange; 
thighs brown ; under tail-coverts scarlet; bill greenish yellow 
with broad bends and transverse blotches on upper mandible, “rom 
which the bird gets its name. 

The female is a shade smaller and chestnut instead of 
black, on the head, neck, and breast, and the streak on the 
ear coverts is green. 

This species hails from South Eastern Brazil and, like 
all the Toucans, shews to the greatest advantage on the perch. 
At thc same time I must add that the Toucanette can hop 
quickly enough on the ground when it espies something “ extra 
special’ in the way of food. 

A pair of these birds nested at the Regent’s Park Zoo 
some time age, as recorded in “ Bird Notes” at the time, a 
fact which shews they thrive in captivity. This species 
was the first member of the Toucan family that I possessed, 
and I found it the tamest of the three varieties that have 
occupied my aviaries up to the present. She (it was a 
solitary female) arrived one June morning and quite uncon- 
cernedly made herself at home in her new sphere at once. 
1 had always understood that Toucans were omnivorous, but 
mine have not proved so by any means. Fruit is the staple 
article of diet, bananas, gooseberries, and cherries being 
greatly appreciated. The cherries should have the stone re- 
moved before giving to the bird. Each morning, as I ap- 
proached the aviary, Miss Toucanette grew very excited, 
flying from perch to perch, and would place her head on one 
side, looking at me with bright, expectant eyes as much as to 
say ‘‘ Now, then, hurry up with those berries! ” The moment 
I entered her abode she would fly down and quietly remove 
the fruit from my hand. Another game which gave her much 
pleasure, was for me to place some stoned cherries in my 
pocket, and stroll casually about the aviary. It was not long 
before that big beak was in my pocket and a cherry had dis- 
appeared. Cherries and gooseberries were always swallowed 
whole, and with a curious jerk back of the head as if tossing 
the morsel down the throat. In addition to fruit, bread and 
milk was partaken of freely. This diet was evidently bene- 
ficial as the bird lived entirely on it, and was kept in an 
unheated outdoor aviary from June until October, I sometimes 
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placed soaked dog biscuit and a little mashed potato, but these 
were eaten sparingly. Insect food and meal worms were 
always rejected. To the best of my belief my Toucanette 
never swallowed a singie mealworm. These birds are very 
quiet in the aviary, and do not bully or maltreat their com- 
panions. Landrails, Golden Orioles, Spectacled Thrushes and 
Mexican Jays occupied the same aviary and the Toucanette 
was friendly with all. She and a Mexican Jay were pa:ticu- 
larly fond of each other. They would sit side by side on a 
perch, and the jay would aciually preen his large-billed com- 
panion’s feathers. These large bills, be it said, are quite 
light, and can do no harm to one’s fingers, .indeed, my bird 
never attempted to bite. The photo shews her in an expectant 
attitude. I have painted out the background in order to shew 
up the outlines of the body. The derivation of its name will 
be patent when the photo is studied as the “spots” on the 
bill are clearly shewn. It was impossible to obtain a snap- 
shot of any of my Toucans when roosting, as they bury their 
beaks in the feathers on the back and turn their tails stiffly 
upwards and slanting over the back. A Toucan is at all times 
a quaint fellow, but he is never so comical as when the even- 
ing approaches and he makes ready for slumber. 

A well-known 
species is the Green-bill- 
ed Toucan (Rhamphastos 
dicolorus) a large and 
brilliantly coloured bird. 
As the name denotes the 
bill is green, general col- 
our black ; cheeks, throat 
and breast pale yellow 
with a central orange 
patch ; upper half of ab- 
domen and upper tail 
coverts scarlet, This is a 
Greer-billed. large bird and of ex- 

Toucar. tremely striking appear- 
i ance. Mine have proved 
easy to keep, feeding on 
the same food as the Toucanette. They are rather noisy birds: 
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especially when excited, when they keep up an incessant cry ex- 
actly resembling the long-drawn out ~ B-a-a-a !” of a stray sheep. 

All Toucans require plenty of room as they are active 
birds, constantly in motion, flying from perch to perch. A 
pan of water is a necessity as they are keen on bathing. These 
two birds—the Spotted Billed Toucanette and the Green- Billed 
Toucan are the kinds most easily obtained, and I can con- 
fidently recommend them to anyone with a taste for quaint 
pets. Mine have been most attractive, amusing, and interest- 
ing and both species won much admiration and affection from 
everybody. . Personally, of the two, my favourite is the Tou- 
canette, a quiet, inoffensive, confiding and wholly deligatful 
pet in an aviary filled with other charming and _ brilliantly 
coloured birds. 


+ 
Editorial. 


BREEDING Records: Since our list was published the 
following species have been bred, or were omitted when the 
list was compiled. 


SPECIES : 
CRACIDAE. 
Guan, Lesser Grey-headed (Ortalis vetula). 


PHASIANIDAE. 
Jungle-Fowl, Red (Gallus gallus). 

Pheasant, Nepal Kaleege- (Gennacus leucomelanus). 
LARIDAE. 

Gull, Dominican (Larus dominicanus ). 
COLUMBIDAE. 

Dove, Cape or Masked (Oena capensis). 
PSITTACI. 

Conure, Cactus (Conurus cactorum). 

Parrakeet, All-Green (Brotogerys tirica). 
MUSCICAPIDAE. 

Flycatcher, Spotted (Muscicapa grisola). 
TURDIDAE. 

Thrush, Red-bellied (Lurdus rufiventris). 
ZOSTEROPIDAE. 

White-eye, African (Zosterops viridis). 
PLOCEIDAE. 

Finch, Sharp-tailed (Uroloncha acuticauda). 

Weaver, Dwarf (Sitagra luteola). 
FRINGILLIDAE. 

Finch, Snow (Montlifringilla nivalis), 
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Seed-eater, Sulphury (Scrinus sulphuratus). 
Siskin, Sikhim (Chrysomitris spinoides). 


HYBRIDS. 
PYCNONOTIDAE. 
Red-vented  Red-eared Bulbul (Pyecnonotus haemorrhous >< 
Olocompsa jocosa). 
TURDIDAE 
Song Thrush & Blackbird (Lurdus musicus * Merula merula). 
PLOCEIDAE. 
Spice < Bib Finch (Munia punctulata * Spcrmestes nana). 
Mannikin, Magpie & LTongalese (Amauresthes fringilloides xX 
Uroloncha domestica). 
Mannikin, Tricolour < Bengalese (Mania malacca * Uroloncha 
domestica ). 
Silverbill, African > Bronze Mannikin (A/demosyne cantans 
Spermestes eucullata). 


FRINGILLIDAE. 
Finch, Grey  White-throated (Spermophila grisea * S. albi- 
gularis ). 
Greenfinch & Sikhim Siskin (Ligurinus chloris * Chrysomitris 
spinoides ) . 


Greenfinch X Mexican Rosefinch (Ligurinus chloris * Carpoda- 

cus menxicanus). 

Nesting Notus: These are very variable at present, 
but some members are doing fairly well or have promise of 
doing so:— 

Feach-faced Lovebirds are either incubating, or feeding 
young in the aviaries of several members. . 

In Dr. M. Amsier’s aviaries Orchard, and the Little Saf- 
fron Finches have young, but the latter are not as yet fending for 
themselves, two of the former have left the nest. His Orange- 
headed Ground Thrushes are nesting again for the third year 
in succession, and Zebra Finches and Diamond Doves have 
young on the wing. 

Mrs. Speaker in her bird-room has had a brood of ihree 
young Blue Tanagers hatched, two of which are still living and 
are now on the wing, but still being fed by their mother. This 
is a most interesting event, as it demonstrates that one may 
hope for success with some Tanagers quite apart from the 
natural garden-aviary. We should be glad if Mrs. Speaker 
would send full details (vide letter in Correspondence Section). 

Miss E. C. Chawner has a brood of Jardine’s Pigmy 
Owls; three eggs formed the cluteh, all of which hatched 
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out—the young are being fed by their parents on mice, young 
chickens and small Sparrows, and so far appear to be thriving. 
Both parents brood the young. 

Zebra Finches, Bengalese, Spice Birds, Red-headed 
Finches, and various Grassfinches are nesting In many aviaries. 

Dr. N. S. Lucas has two pairs of Firefinches nesting. 
Mr. W. A. Bainbridge has young Zebra, Diamond, and Red- 
headed Finches in the nest and on the wing. Indian White- 
eyes have hatched out but failed to rear, and the Australian 
White-eyes are apparently incubating. Scaly-crowned Finches 
are keeping up the reputation of last season, building nest 
after nest, with an occasional clutch of eggs, but fail to reach 
any definite result. 

In the aviaries of Dr. L. Lovell-Keays over 50 per 
cent. of the mated pairs either have young, or are incubating, 
or nesting: When we last heard (May 21st) Green Avadavats, 
Mexican Rosefinches, Magpie Mannikins, Diamond Doves, Red 
Rosella Parrakeets, and Peach-faced Lovebirds were feeding 
young; and Green Cardinals (5 eggs), Virginian Cardinals (3 
eggs), Firefinches and cross-mated Long-tailed and Masked 
Grassfinches were incubating. The Pekin Robins have nested 
and laid, but aiso eaten their two eggs. The above is only a 
partial account. 

Just on the point of going to press we learn that in 
Mr. Shore Baily’s aviaries, young of the Black Seed-Finch 
(Melopyrrha nigra) are on the wing. We do not think this 
species has been previously bred in captivity, we hope to 
publish a detailed account in our next issue. There are also 
young of the following species independent of their parents: 
Alexandrine and Rosella Parrakeets, and Sulphury Seed-eaters; 
Diamond, Necklace, and Bronze-wing Doves. 

The foregoing indicates that the season promises well, 
at any rate in certain aviaries. 

L.M. Trenoar Hospiran Aviartus: We tender sincere 
thanks for the following gifts: 1 Cockateel, and 1 Red-crested 
Cardinal, presented by R. 8. de Q. Quincey, Esq. 

ERRATA: 

Page 118, line 23, for “ alboeristatus” read al- 
bicristatus. 
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Page 126, line 2 from bottom, for “36 x 30 
feet,” read 66 x 30 feet. 

Pagse eos umes 15-6) should) reads Capt. 7. (C.. 
Sprawson is O.C. Sanitary Section T. of the 
R.A.M.C., 3rd Division, B.E.F. 

Page 134, line 35, for “ Cucaetus’”’ read Circactus. 

Page 135, line 8, for “ Eastern Stork Dove” read 
Eastern Stock Dove. 


— @—— 


Correspondence. 
THE IDIOSYNCRASIES OF A YELLOW-MANTLED PARRAKEET. 

Sir,—Among the few birds I have here is a Yellow-mantled 
Parrakeet, who displays the oddest mixture of fear and affection towards 
the mates I have endeavoured to provide him. 

A few months ago he was showing signs of being in breeding 
condition, so I resolved to keep a hen Mealy Rosella, which was sent to 
me on approval, as a companion for him. I put them side by side in 
cages to get used to each other. The Mealy was very much — taken ”” 
with him and displayed to him constantly, and although the Yellow- 
mantled was not quite so effusive in his behaviour, he brought 
food from his crop and showed the greatest anxiety and distress if she 
was taken out of his sight, being extremely angry if shown any other 
Parrakeet. After some weeks 1 let the Mealy Rosella go into the Yel- 
low-mantle’s cage. She continued her advances and made no attempt to 
attack him, but he was absolutely terrified of her and would not let her 
come near him. After many attempts I ‘gave up the idea of pairing them 
as hopeless and took the Mealy away. 

I next placed by him a little hen Stanley, who had plucked her- 
self and was a most miserable object. The Yellow-mantle appeared to 
like her better than the Mealy, and when, after a few days, she was 
allowed to get into his cage he went up to and fed her. As soon, how- 
ever, as she began to fly about the cage he grew almost as frightened 
of her as he had been of the Mealy, but when she became quiet for a 
few minutes he again summoned up courage to feed her. It was several 
days before he would allow her to fly or walk towards him, though he 
was ready to go up to her if she remained still! On being shown 
the hen Mealy he became furiously angry and tried to attack her, even 
biting the Stanley when she got in his way. TAVISTOCK. 

19, Eaton Terrace, S.W. 1/v./15. 

[A later communication dated May 15th states that the Yellow- 

mantle and the Stanley are properly paired and now nesting.—Fd.]. 
THE OPENING OF THE SEASON, 1915. 

Sir.—In response to your enquiry, the season is always late in 

this locality and there have been one or two annoying losses from egg- 
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binding. but there is plenty of promise; of course realisation is a 
different matter, yet while there is nothing definite doing as yet, there 
is mucl: that interests me. 

The Orange-hcaded Bullfinches (Pyrrhula crythrocephala) have 
nearly finished a nest in an apple tree growing against the back wall. 
The nest is similar to that of our English Bullie, a few very thin 
twigs anc then roots on top; they have not lined it yet—they are in 
beautiful condition and I hope will lay soon. 

My Parrot Finches (Lrythrura psiltacca) have built a nest and 
gs. This is the first time this 
species has gone to nest properly with me so I hope a brood will be 


are now steadily incubating a clutch of eg 
duly reared. 

The Quail Finches (Orlygospiza polyzona) have gone to nest in 
the same position as last year, but have constructed a much better nest, 
very well hidden and the entrance covered by a big laurel leaf, which 
they have managed somehow to place there and turn sideways-up; the 
leaf was flat on the ground at first. 

Melba Finches (Pytclia melba) have young in the nest, but 
it remains to be seen if they will be reared, as these birds have hatehed 
out several times without attaining complete success in past seasons. 

A Magpie Mannikin has mated up with a Two-coloured Manmnikin 
and have nested, and I fancy there are young in the nest, as the full 
incubation period has passed, and they still keep to the nest. 

Masked Grassfinches (Pocphila personata), L.T. Grassfinches (P. 
acuticauda), Diamond Finches (Steganopleura guttata), Ruficauda Fineh- 
es (Bathilda ruficauda), Cherry Finches (Acginthus modesta), Bicheno’s 
Finches (Stictoptcra b/chenov'), Cuban Finches (Phonipara canora), Blue- 
breasted Waxbills, ete., are all incubating. Others, such as: Aurora 
Finches (Pytelia phocnicopt ra), Indigo Buntings (Cyanospiza cyanea), 
Pileated Finches, Goldfinches (Carduclis elcgans), etc., are just starting 
operations. Siberian Bullfinches have a nest, a very handsome one, ap- 
parently complete, but they are still busy with it. 

Green Cardinals (Gubcernatrix cristata) nested and laid a elutch 
of four eggs, which they incubated for a week when they pulled the nest 
to piece: and built another (quite a nice one) in a fresh place, then 
during a very cold and frosty spell which followed, I lost the hen 
from egg-binding, unfortunately not finding her in time for remedial 
measures to be of no avail. 

The Indian Greenfinches (Chrysomitris spinoides) have showed 
signe of nesting for the first time. They commenced a nest in the 
shelter-shed, but have since dropped into moult. 

Pink-browed Rosefinches (Propasscr rhodochrous) are showing 
signs of starting too, in fact all the birds show signs of the nuptial season. 

My Doves are all busy: Violet, Plumed Ground, Red Mountain, 
Peaceful, Necklaced, and Bar-shouldered are all incubating clutches of 
eggs. It has been a matter of surprise to me what a large structure the 
Masked (Cape) Doves have piled up. 

The Little Collared Finches have also constructed a nest; they 
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hatched out twice last season but the young were not reared. These, 
I believe, have not yet reared young in captivity. 

ok Yellow-rumped Mannikins (Munia flaviprymna), Tricolour Man- 
nikins (M. malacca), Chestnut-breasted Finches (M.  castancithorax), 
Gouldian Finches (Pocphila gouldiac), and Desert Trumpeter  Bull- 
finches (Erythrospiza githaginea) are about the only ones I have not 
aetually seen at work nest building. 

[ The Yellow-throated Sparrows (Gymmnorhis flavicollis) are a 
bit of a puzzle; the cock gives the hen no peace and she hides away, 
‘but there is nothing further to report ; however, I fancy they will settle 
matters shortly. 

The Hair-crested Buntings (Mclophus melanicterus) are back in 
the shelter-shed again, the scene of last year’s operations, where they 
built a nest but did not lay. They are in lovely condition and should 
do better this year. 

: Rainbow Buntings (Cyanospiza leclancheri). Two years ago I 
bought a young bird of this species in nestling plumage. It moulted 
that year and also last year, and as it showed no sign of colour ex- 
cept a very faint yellow-brown breast I thought it was a hen. Now 
I notice some blue feathers coming on the head and the breast becoming 
more yellow, so I suppose it is a cock after all, but it is surely a 
long time for a young bird to take to come into adult plumage. 

I have to close my rambling notes with further disasters. My 
hen Rosella Parrakect became egg-bound and very weak; I put her into 
heat and she seemed better, but I found her dead the next morning! 
I have also lost a hen Bunting, I think, from violent pairing chiefly, 
though the cold spell may have been a contributing factor; perhaps 
from the skin you can name it for me.* I regret its loss as they 
are very handsome birds and quite uncommon I think. 

Cressington Park, Liverpool, HERBERT BRIGHT. 
+ 21 /v./?15. 
*It is the Common Golden-breasted Bunting (Emberiza flaviventris).—Ed. 
NESTING OF BLUE TANAGERS. 


Sir,—In response to your enquiry, I made my first acquaint- 
ance with with Blue Tanagers at the port of Savanilla (Colombia) in 
March, 1914, where I bought a solitary, touselled, dirty-looking wild 
bird, which I was told would in time become blue, and feeling that two 
would be company I acquired another in Trinidad, similarly unattached 
and equally wild. 


Knowing nothing of birds, I fed them on bread and milk during 
the voyage home; however I got them safely to London and at once 
put them in a large cage; as the birds were still exceedingly wild 
and unsociable, and presented a very bedraggled appearance. Proper feed- 
ing seemed to work wonders and I was delighted to find they were really 
becoming blue. I kept them in the cage for ten months, but they never 
got on well, squabbles and fights we-> the order of the day; and; all 
my efforts to tame them being of no avail, I came to the conclusion 
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they were both males, and rather uninteresting birds at that. But 
sines ther I have changed my opinion ! 

In February of this year I decided to let all my birds fly loose 
in the spare room (about 14 feet x 10 feet), which I fitted up with 
branches, coco-nut husks, and a large tree trunk with branches nailed 
on completed the furniture. The day I let the Tanagers out I thought 
they would surely beat themselves to death against the windows, but 
through mixing with the other birds they calmed down somewhat, but 
never became tame enough to eat in my presence. 

About the middle of March I was delighted to see that a nest 
had been built im a corner, on a twig near the ceiling, and concluded 
that it belonged to the Pekin Robins. and at once nailed up ivy and 
evergreens to form a screen. The next day putting my hand into the 
nest I discovered two pale brown eges; still in ignorance as to their 
owner I waited, and to my great surprise the smaller of the Blue 


Tanagers flew behind the ivy. My visits to the room after this were 
few and far between, as the hen would fly off the nest every time the 
door handle was turned. Fifteen days later I looked into the nest and 
there beheld three little open beaks. Food was my next anxiety and 


I suppliec mealworms and greenfly, but I attribute my rearing of them 
so far to the Sugarbird’s mixture and sponge cake, which is adminis- 
tered to one by the mother and the other by the father. 

I might mention that six days after hatching, I found a dead 
chick on the window sill, whither it had been carried—a distance of three 
vards—by the mother. 

Seventeen days after hatching on making my morning visit, I 
found a little blue stranger sitting on the ivy about the nest, the 
other making its appearance on the floor later in the day. In plumage 
they are exact replicas of their parents except for their tails being 
fan-shaped. 

I propose sending a photo of them in a day or two, and mean- 
while the hen is again nesting. 

Twickenham, 1/6/15. (Mrs.) ALICE SPEAKER. 
——— ¢- ——_ 


Post Mortem Reports. 
Vide Rules, see page Il. of cover. 

YounG Grey Parror. (Lady Webster, Battle). The cause 
of death was psillacosis, commonly known as the septic fever of Parrots, 
which has been asserted by various authorities to give rise in man to 
a special epidemic in the form of pneumonia. This view, advanced by 
several eminent physicians, has been controverted by veterinary author- 
ities, who look upon the connection as a mere coincident. This diseasa 
has been the cause of great mortality of young Parrots imported this 
spring. In this bird there was intense haemorrhagic enteritis, the blood 
clots in the form of a cylinder completely distending and occluding the 
lumen of the gut. 

Continued von Page 40 of Inset, 
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Cranes, Etc., In Captivity. 
By THr Maraquis oF TAVISTOCK. 


I am writing, by request of the Editor, these notes on 
the management of Cranes and some other large birds in 
captivity. The subject is one which has often been dealt with 
by able and experienced aviculturists, and I therefore fear that 
much of what I am about to write is already known to 
readers of ‘‘ Bird Notes.” 

Cranes may be divided into three classes: 

1. ‘Those which are absolutely hardy (by “hardy”? I mean 

indifferent to cold). 

2. Those which are reasonably hardy, i.e., can stand very 
cold weather when in good health, but dislike it, and 
appreciate some rough shelter. 

3. Those which are delicate. 

In the first category I would place: 

Manchurian Crane (Grus japoncnsis). 

White-necked Crane (Anthropoides leucauchen). 

Asiatic White Crane (Grus lewcogeranus). 

American Whooping Crane (G. americana). 

Stanley Crane (G. paradisea). 

In the second: 

Sarus Crane (Antigone antigone). 

Australian Crane (A. australasiana). 

Common European Crane (Grus communis). 

Wattled Crane (G. carunculata). 

Hocded Crane (G@. monachus). 

Sandhill Crane (G. meaicana). 

Demoiselle Crane (G. virgo). 

In the third: 

Crowned Cranes: Balearica pavonia, B. chrysopelargus, B. gib- 

bericeps. 

Cranes are very easily fed in captivity, the majority 
only requiring grain (wheat and maize) soft bread and soaked 
biscuit, and a little animal food where they are kept in a con- 
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fined space. If they are allowed to wander over a large field 
or paddock, they will be able to find sufficient worms, etc., to 
satisfy their wants in this respect for themselves. 

The Asiatic White Crane, however, usually requires a 
large amount of animal food in the shape of fish, meat, 2te. to 
Keep it in good health, and, if given the opportunity, will devour 
young Ducklings with the greatest gusto. Like all the larger 
Cranes it is extremely fond of fresh-water mussels, and a 
supply of these will always afford a great treat. The species 
has never been bred in confinement, though infertile eggs 
have occasionally been laid. 

The litthe Demoiselle Crane. the smallest and one of 
the most beautiful of the genus, has been described as per- 
fectly hardy, but after considerable jexperience I cannot 
agree with this and should say, that, except in the 
case of a few unusually robust individuals, access to a warm 
dry shed is an absolute necessity during the winter months. 
The species is strongly migratory and the young birds will, 
as a rule, desert their parents, and the cock bird his mate, 
as soon as the instinct begins to make itself felt in the autumn. 
Occasionally, however, the instinct proves dormant, and we had 
two full-winged cock birds at liberty for several years, which, 
although unpaired, never went away. Both, unfortunately had 
to be shot one spring, because they started to interfere with 
other Cranes, and it was impossible to catch them alive. 

The African Crowned Cranes are also birds whose 
hardiness, I should say, has been exaggerated, and I would 
advise the provision of artificial heat in winter if frost-bitten 
toes are to be avoided. Crowned Cranes have been kept suc- 
cessfully through the winter out of doors, even in the north of 
England, but I can only say that the owners of such birds 
have been unusually fortunate. With nearly all kinds of half- 
hardy birds, individuals are occasionally met with possessing 
powers of enduring cold far beyond those of the majority of 
their race. Crowned Cranes are decidedly subject to tuber- 
culosis, and should never be placed on ground believed to 
he infected with this disease. 

For the successful breeding of Cranes, a !arge quiet 
enclosure is desirable, containing a rush-grown piece of water 
by which the birds will make their nest. Quite a tiny pond 
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is sufficient provided that there are plenty of reeds and flags 


_ to afford cover. The banks of the pond should not be at all 


perpendicular, otherwise there is great risk of the young (they 


are very feeble, little things when first hatched) being drowned. 
Very soft slimy mud is also apt to be a danger to the newly 


hatched chicks, which get bogged and suffocated, and a few 
pieces of turf may with advantage be thrown on the worst 


and shallowest piaces. Cranes are devoted parents in many 


ways, but they have not the slightest idea of extricating their 


_ young when they have managed to get into difficulties. 


Earthworms form the principal food of young Cranes, 
and when the summer is not too dry, there is little danger 
of their dying except from accident. A prolonged drought, 
however, is a serious matter; the old birds cannot catch suffiei- 
ent insects to keep their chicks alive when the latter are be- 
ginning to grow fast, and starvation is the result, for vege- 
table food is not eaten with any relish so long as the young 
are in the down. 


During the breeding season and often at other times, 


_ Cranes are very spiteful and quarrelsome amongst themselves, 
the Australian, Sarus, and Stanley being about the worst. The 


eggs deposited by the two last mentioned species, as well as 
by the White Asiatic Crane, are very often infertile, and if 
for two years they should fail to hatch, the best plan is to 
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give the birds, if possible, a wider range and provide them 
with more animal food. If the result is still unsatisfactory, 
the only way is to change the cock and to go on changing him 
until you ultimately secure a reliable breeder. About one cock 
Stanley in six will successfully fertilize eggs: among Sarus the 
proportion of infertile males is not quite so high. 

Young White-necked Cranes will usually stay in the 
neighbourhood of their birth-place if left unpinioned, pro- 
vided that they are well fed, are undisturbed by other birds, 
and not left unmated their third spring (Cranes begin to 
breed when two or three years old). 

Home bred Sarus and Australian Cranes will stay if 
provided with pinioned mates, but not otherwise. Young Com- 
mon Cranes will stay for about a year and may even remain 


longer and breed, but in the latter case old and young are 
very apt to go off together in the autumn. Manchurian Cranes 
are highly migratory and must be pinioned if they are to be 
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kept at home, and, as has already been said, Demoiselle Cranes 
must be treated in the same way. 

As pets Cranes have their advantages, but also possess 
serious drawbacks. Single birds become much attached to 
the person who feeds and attends to them and with him are 
gentle, playful and amusing, but with everybody else they are 
aggressive and with children are really dangerous. Paired 
birds are not a success when allowed to become tame. The 
cock usually reserves all his affection for his mate and treats 
the rest of the world in a very hostile fashion. 


To be concluded. 


a Oe 


Breeding of the Orchard Finch (Phrygilus fruticeti). 
By Maurice AmsiuEr, M.B., F.Z.S. 


In January, 1914, we profited by a visit to Liverpool 
and inspected the old quarters of Mr. W. Cross. Here we 
saw much that was interesting, but the only birds that really 
appealec to us were a pair of Orchard Finches; they were 
steady, in good feather, and in their quiet way a most attrac- 
tive pair—also, for some reason which I can’t explain, I 
felt sure I could breed them. 

All, however, was not to be plain sailing; we got 
safely back to Eton, and the birds were wintered in a cage. 
In March I turned them out into one of my aviaries, and a 
few days later had the chagrin of finding the cock dead in the 
outer flight. He had appeared in good health and was in 
perfect plumage. I can only conclude that he died from cold, 
although these birds appear to be quite hardy. 

I was somewhat surprised, therefore, in July to find the 
hen sitting on four eggs, in a neatly constructed cup-nest. 
She sat for fourteen days, at the end of which time I gave her 
a clutch of Greenfinch’s eggs. These she hatched out but did 
not feed, doubtless because, as I have since found, the species 
feeds entirely on insects when rearing young, and these were 
not supplied in sufficient quantity. Thus ended my hopes not 
only for 1914, but for ever, as I had little expectation of ever 
obtaining a male of this somewhat rare species, 
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Thanks, however, to the vigilance of Mr. Frost, I 
obtained a male in immature plumage, which arrived last Oct- 
ober with a small consignment of this species. Needless to say, 
I nursed him carefully through the winter, and kept nim during 
the early spring in an aviary where the door into the outer 
flight was kept closed; he spent most of his time sitting close to 
the netting which separated him from his would-be spouse, to 
whom I finally introduced him on April 15th. 

The two birds had apparently made friends and be- 
come a little tired of each other through the wire partition, 
for they showed neither excitement nor gratitude when I placed 
them together, but they may, of course, have kept their courting 
for such times as they were unobserved; anyhow, five days 
later I found a completed nest in a privet bush, built externally 
of hay and green grass, and lined with coco-nut fibre and 
tow. As far as I was able to judge all the building was done 
by the hen. 

On April 26th, 27th, and 28th, three eggs were 
laid. These were of a grey-blue ground colour, with stone- 
grey spots. The nen only performed the irksome duties of 
incubation, the cock meantime being somewhat quarrelsome, 
particularly towards my Siberian Bullfinches and  Orange- 
headed Ground Thrushes. 

On May 9th (twelve days) I found two chicks in the 
nest, and the third made its appearance on the evening of the 
same day; all appeared very vigorous, were almost black and 
profusely covered with leaden-grey down. Through the kind- 
ness of my friend, Mr. Temple, Ihad no difficulty in providing 
insects, as he had made me a present of a large sack of 
maize meal and “ melox,’ which was infested with a white 
maggot about half-inch long. JI should be grateful if any 
reader could give me the life history of this, which finally 
becomes a small grey moth. The meal was put in a large 
tub and occasionally turned over, and the parent birds (and ~ 
others) helped themselves. 

I supplemented this menu with a few mealworms and 
small earthworms; the hen only used the latter, the cock having 
an obvious dislike to anything slimy. All insect food was 
well chewed, swallowed, and regurgitated. 

On May 12th, the glass fell rapidly and I took the 
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precaution of placing a piece of board a foot or so above 
the nest, as the hen seldom brooded the young; we had twenty- 
four hours’ heavy rain, and I think that the lives of two 
of the chicks may thus have been saved. On May 14th one 
chick was picked up dead some yards from the nest. 

May 19th, both young birds showing plentiful quills, 
eyes open. 

On May 21st (at eleven days) both chicks left the nest: 
they were not ready to do so, but I feel certain they were 
not disturbed; they spent the first night under a Euonymus 
bush, covered with a large board, which I provided; the 
weather, fortunately, continued dry and all went well till the 
22nd, when the male bird was so spiteful that I caught up 
the whole family and transferred them to a small vacant aviary, 
where feeding was at once continued. 

Up to this date the young had been fed entirely on in- 
sects, but I now with-held the live food a little and induced 
the hen to use a little soft-food (and possibly seed). The 
young birds were now of a pearl-grey colour, with still a good 
deal of down on the head; dark brown flights and tail, and 
brown speckling on breast. 

On May 25th both chicks could fly short distances 
and one roosted three feet from the ground. At, or about, 
this date, they developed the chestnut-ear patch which is seen 
in the adult female and which is absent in the male. 

May 380th.—Chicks strong on the wing and can feed. 
Male still refuses to use anything but insects; female, how- 
ever, gives soft food, greenfood, cake and seed. 

General colour of young at three weeks: crown, nape, 
mantle, back and breast ashy-grey, speckled with black; beak 
dark horn colour; legs fiesh colour; flights and tail feathers 
dari brown with buff-coloured edges—much like their temale 
parent, but with no white on median wing-coverts. 

On June Ist the old birds were building again, this 
time in a dead thuja tree. <A few days later the young being 
practically independent I caught them up and caged them for 
ebservation, and, as I thought, to encourage the parents to 
rear a second brood—I was quite wrong in my deductions, for 
the old birds have ceased nesting and look very bored most 
of the day, although the male bird still sings a good deal. 
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At first I was not quite happy about the youngsters 
as they did not seem to care much for hard seed, but I soon 
discovered that they consumed large quantities of green-food, 
soft-food, cake crumbs, and such like. 

On June 15th the first sexual distinctions were visible 
in the young—the male bird showing a little of the black 
forehead and breast, and the white moustachial streak was a 
trifle more marked than in the female; moreover at or about 
this time he began to imitate the song of his father who was 
within earshot. 

On June 26th the young female who had been ill for 
some days died of pneumonia—how or why she contracted the 
disease I cannot guess! Her earlier days had been spent 
out of doors in an aviary without shelter—then on being put 
in a cage, which stood in the sun all day and was brought in 
at night, contracts a disease which is usually put down to 
cold, wet or draughts—such is often one’s fate in aviculture. 


In conclusion I should like to recommend this species 
to anyone who does not insist that a bird cannot be beautiful 
unless coloured like a Gouldian Finch or Sunbird. 

The adult male takes at least two seasons to attain 
the full blacks in his plumage and is then an extremely hand- 
some bird, even though somewhat suggestive of a very large 
cock Sparrow. The hen on the other hand is a very pretty 
study in soft brown and chestnut, and after last autumn’s 
moult I considered her one of the most attractive looking 
birds in my aviaries 

They are hardy, easy to breed, and were it not for 
their scarcity on the market would have been reared in cap- 
tivity long ago. 

Since writing the above notes I have replaced the old 
birds in their original aviary and they are again nesting. 


o¢—_— 


Nesting Results for 1914 at Park Lodge Aviaries 
By Dr. L. Loveut-Kaays, F.Z.S. 
(Continued frei page 150). 
I propose to commence this instaiment with, what I 
consider to be perhaps, one of the most charming of all Wax- 
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bills, viz.: Corpon Burus (Mstrilda phoenicotis). Its English 
name, Crimson-eared Finch or Waxbiil, is seldom used, its 
French cognomen being in general use. 

I can never understand the difficulty in discriminating 
between this species and the Blue-breasted Waxbill. The latter 
is a larger and much bluer bird and the brown colour is also 
quite different. I am told there is a difference in the beak, but 
I have not observed it. The two species have been crossed 
and bred from. Personally I should prefer the magenta mark 
on the cheek of the male to be removed, as the colours do not 
harmcnize. 

If only the Cordon Bleu were as hardy as an Avadavat 
what a joy it would be! But unfortunately they are most dif- 
ficult to acclimatize. With regard to this word, “ acclimatise,”’ 
I have not much faith in it. From somewhat exhaustive 
experience—exhaustive as regard numbers at any rate—I have 
come to the conelusion that once over the first three weeks 
of their new surroundings the mortality amongst acclimatised 
and unacclimatised birds is nearly equal. In fact, during this 
last winter in some very heavy losses I ‘experienced, the great- 
est were in aviary-bred birds. Many birds cannot stand a 
change of locality; nay more, a change of aviary in the same 
grounds will often result in the loss of a bird. A few days in 
a cage in the new quarters may save a bird’s life. There 
are mally reasons why it should, but the scope of this article is 
‘breeding results” not a Caudle lecture on birds: so I must de- 
sist. It is an incorrigible habit to get so interested in your 
subject that you find you are going off hopelessly at a tangent, 
and before you know where you are, find yourself writing about 
War Loans or something equally foreign to the subject in hand. 
And yet in breeding these birds the question of getting them to 
settle down is important, and, as I have been very success- 
ful in breeding this species I may perhaps be pardoned for 
writing at some length. To read that Mr. So and So has bred 
the Flat-headed-talking-three-toed Curassow ‘is, of course, most 
important, but the reader may argue: “I can’t afford that kind 
of bird, tell me something about Cordon Bleus.” This is my 
apology (quite unnecessary.—Ed.), a poor one, I admit, but I 
am desparately keen on my little Cordons, and I do not intend 
that they shall be dismissed as if they were white mice. 
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Fortunately the sexes in mature birds are very easy 
to tell and the cocks get. the crimson cheek mark very early 
—quite in the first autumn of their life. It is better to pay a 
really big price for aviary-bred cr thoroughly “ acclimatised ”’ 
(i.e. healthy) birds than to buy recently imported birds; the 
latter die off in a way that is most heart-breaking. Then one 
should keep one’s birds caged up in the aviary you want them to 
be in for a week or possibly more. 

Like most Africans, they prefer millet, both white and 
Indian, and canary seed as their staple diet. I make it a rule 
to give all birds I want to nurse up an abundance of millet 
spray. They are fond of it; it is very who‘esome and moreover 


it keeps them occupied. Newly-imported birds should 
be given grit very sparingly. Birds just after travell- 


ing should always be given warm water. If you like to be 
a faddist and to feel you are really an Al aviculturist, you 
will give them boiled water, but, if you are anything of a 
chemist, you will not take the trouble. Large cages, please, 
Lut do not hang them up in the brilliant sun. In a truly 
natural aviary few birds ‘deliberately choose to be laked alive. 
My Cordon Bleus want looking for, or what amounts to the 
same thing, waiting for. They are not like the Italian organ 
grinder and his monkey, who occupy your front door-step, and 
stay until further orders. Like all Waxbills they are passion- 
ately fond of seeding grass, which, after picking out (eating) 
the seeds they use for weaving a most delightful and fascinat- 
ing, domed nest, generally lined with soft hay or dried grass; 
sometimes feathers are used, but not by any means always. 

Two nests are illustrated in this article, showing how 
cleverly they are hidden in the bushes: Number 1 was built 
in a Retinospora—a very favourite tree with all bi-ds and spea- 
did cover; very snug and warm, and always looks well, being an 
evergreen—and number 2 (see plate) in an Evangeline hose, 
than which no Rambler Rose is more vigorous, more beautiful, 
and moreover it has the great advantage in not being so thorny 
as some. 

In each of the nests figured three young Cordons were 
fully reared. ‘The eggs are, of course, white. Why “of 
course” you ask? It is, I believe, a general rule that eggs 
which are laid in domed nests, or in holes, etc., where they 
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are not easily seen, are white, but where the eggs are, so to 
speak, “on view” they are coloured, to render them less con- 
spicuous. White is, of course, the most conspicuous colour of 
all—compare the white daisy with the yellow buttercup. The 
entrance to these wonderful domed nests is extremely small 
and often most difficult to find, so that the eggs, which are 


loko) 


tiny and oval, are never visible from the exterior in ordinary 


circumstances. Many Waxbills such as Orange-cheeked and 
Pink-cheeked build on, or quite near, the ground, and deliber- 
ately cover the roof with any bits of rubbish such as dried 
excreta, odd bits of shell, and oace I remember a mummified 
young bird, which had died in the callow-stage. The reason 
is sufficiently obvious, viz.: to conceal the nest, and very 
effectually it does so, 
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I did not particularly notice the incubation — period, 
but I believe it to be ten days. The callow young are quite 
pale with a little bit of down on, at any rate very soon after 
their advent. Cordon Bleus desert very easily, at least most 
pairs do, and will stand no interference. This is true of them 
at all stages of rearing young until they have left the nest. 
I have no doubt they are reared largely on live-food, but 
although I bred severa! broods, I never once detected the old 
birds taking live food to them. I (suspect the live food is mixed 
in the parent’s crops with the seed and the young have to put 
up with it as thin, sticky kind of pap. In about fourteen 
days the young have feathered and then think about having a 
look round. When they do, they fiy helter skelter, in all direc- 
’ tions, and if there is a mousehole will somehow contrive to not 
only find it but to get down it too. Now, mouseholes have no 
business in an aviary—mice are not uncatchable. I was 
over-run with them in one aviary and I have nearly extermin- 
ated them. At any rate I caught nearly 250 last winter. I 
new use the ordinary break-back trap and bait them with 
cheese. I put them in the “runs” and cover them with a 
box, having cut off half-an-inch from two opposite ends. This 
allows the mice to run freely underneath, but no bird will at- 
tempt it. Mice will get into the aviary and can’t get out, so you 
must catch them, and catch them you must and can. But to re- 
turn to my young Cordon Bleus, the parents find them out and in 
a day or two you may find them sitting quite sociably all 
together, or they may even return to the nest again. I have 
found this a common occurrence with all Waxbills. With 
baby birds, it has always struck me as being rather clever, one 
expects the grown-ups to, but not the babies. Once out of the 
nest time quickly passes and gradually the little birds don their 
blue dresses and the cocks their crimson ear-patches or cheeks. 
Generally this occupies some weeks, but it is not till the 
following spring that the young birds get quite like the adults. 
I had a good few of these birds but unwisely left them out all 
the winter. The result was that I lost nearly my entire 
flock, and I have only one hen and several cocks left. [have 
tried very hard to get another hen but so far without success; 
I even offered 10s. for a single hen, but failed to procure it 
at that figure, and yet we have often bought this most exquisite 
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Waxbill for as little as 3s. 6d. a pair! 

The Waxbills appeal to me so strongly that I have 
devoted an entire aviary to them, and that the most sheltered 
aviary of the whole series, and so far I feel the results have 
justified my experiment, for in June of this vear a pair of 
TFirefinches turned out a nest of five young, all of which were 
fully reared. Given a really good shelter and a perfectly shel- 
tered flight, I consider the Cordon Bleu one of the easiest birds 
to keep, but thev cannot stand three things, viz: 

1. Change of place. 


2. Cold damp weather. 
3. Disturbance. 


They are not great bathers, nor are they prone to egg- 
binding over much. 

I have written more than I intended, but like the 
Irish orator I don’t know when to stop. Wishing ‘“ Au 
revoi’ to our fascinating little Cordon Bleus, without which 
no aviary is, to my mind, quite complete, I will pass on to 
our next Waxbill, viz.: THe GREEN AVADAVAT (Stictospiza 
formosa). I wonder why the genius (or is it genii) who gave 
birds their English names did not call it a Zebra Finch; it is 
much more like a Zebra than the real Zebra Finch, or the 
Orange-breasted Waxbill. 

Green Avadavats are lovely birds—quite as beauti- 
ful as Cordon Bleus, but of course an entirely different scheme 
of colour. Here we have a beautiful blending of greens and 
yellows, with most distinct Zebriform stripes on each flank. 
The cocks are decidedly larger and purer yellow than the hens. 
There is no mistaking a true pair of these birds. I consider 
them far more delicate than the Cordon Bleus. In 1913 a 
whole lot came over but I doubt if a dozen or two of that 
lot still survive. I tried and tried again before I finally suc- 
ceeded in breeding them, and then they bred so late that the 
young died a week after leaving the nest. But Fate has been 
kinder to me this year and I have three fine, sturdy young 
birds six weeks old. Their first nest was a typical dome- 
shaped structure, built entirely of bast (or raffia grass). Four 
or five eggs form the clutch, and the incubation period is 
about ten days. The egg is white, and of a fairly roundish 
oval form. Both birds incubate and they share bed and board, 
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They set us humans a very high example. To the wedded 
Waxbills life is one long honeymoon. Her motto is ‘“ My 
king can do no wrong.” and his is ‘‘A good wife is like a 
pearl without price”’ and they both live up to their mottoes. 
I can’t bear to go into the aviary when there has been a 
death. I know it in an instant. The little widow or widower 
calls as if his little heart would break. Their distress would 
soften the heart of Pluto or bring remorse to that of Nero. 
And none are more tender hearted -than the Waxbills and 
Grasstinches. That is why I love them so. They bring 
home to me the inner meaning of these words: 

“What sweet sorrow parting is,” but alas to them that part- 
ing generally means for aye! 

Green Avadavats are very prone to egg-binding and 
cannot stand a cold N.E. wind. The little hen I mow possess 
was egg-bound three times this spring. Each time the dry 
heat cured her, and she lived to raise a family of three healthy 
and beautiful children. Wisely they decided to nest in a 
rush basket in the shelter, which no doubt contributed to 
their success. 

The young birds have very dark beaks, are not a bit 
like their parents, but a very beautiful harmony of grey greens 
with broad yellow bands on the wings. There is not a trace 
of barring along the sides or fianks and the beak is not in the 
least red. Contrary to what one wouid expect, the fuil-grown, 
young birds appear larger than their parents. They grow 
very much after they leave the nest, but that is not a peculiar- 
ity of Waxbills. I have never moulted out young Green 
Avadavats, but it is obvious that some of those that I have 
bought have been very young birds, and in them the barring 
is much less distinct and the yellow not neariy so brilliant. 
In a well coloured adult the yellow is almost a cadmium yellow. 
The tail, as in all Waxbills, is never at rest, and i; much used 
in courting. 

Ali the Waxbills in courting hold a long piece of grass 
in their beaks, and then, tip-toeing to their fullest extent, 
jump seriously and methodically up and down. This sounds 
very ridiculeus, but in reality is not a bit more so than the 
mcdern ‘ classic danseuse’’ who enacts Salome or other ques- 
tionable denizens of the East, 
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Diet and general treatment call for no comment be- 
vond what has been said @ propos of the Cordon Bleu. 

Most birds are beautiful; all are interesting, but none 
more so than the two examples which it has been my joy 
and privilege to breed and describe in this short article. I 
hope it may be of interest to some and help to others. I am 
always fearful of making it too long, but I hardly dare trust 
myself with pen and paper when writing about my sweet 
little feathered friends. If I am a bore,, please forgive me. 

(To be continued). 


+ 
My Little Owls (Athene noctua). 


By Tor Maraguis oF TAVISTOCK. 
(Continued from p. 159). 
Errata: Page 155, line 10, for “ slipping” read dipping. 
Page 156, last line, for “in capsule” read in a capsule. 
Page 158, line 16, for ‘ cachés”’ read caches. 


Peeps had one drawback as a pet—he was desperately 
shy of strangers, and consequently would never show off when 
they were present. Even people he saw constantly he would mot 
trust except perhaps my servant, who often brought his food and 
on whose shoulder he would, when hungry, sometimes condescend 
to alight. He did, it is true, become perfectly tame, in his 
early days, with a lady who fed and looked after him at a 
time when I was away from home: but he transferred 
his affection back to me on my return and viewed her with 
increasing suspicion for the rest of his life, in spite of the 
kindness she always showed him. In early autumn Peeps 
moulted his immature plumage (the head of a young bird is 
plain greyish brown; that of an old one is spotted with yvellow- 
ish white) and by the beginning of December he looked quite 
a fine grown-up bird. I may say that my Little Owls, besides 
undergoing a moult in the late summer, also cast and 
renewed a number of their wing and tail feathers in 
March. I do not know whether this is a normal habit or 
Whether it was the result of captivity. Both Peeps and his 
successor “ Kirrie” used regularly to lose part of the tip 
of the upper mandible (which had by that time grown rather 
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long) during September, the break being so neat and clean 
that I am of opinion that the process is a perfectly natural 
one, and would have occurred if they had been living wild. 


After the first few weeks [ fed Peeps on freshly killed 
Sparrows and mice, with the heads of game and poultry when 
these were not obtainable. Stale food he would eat quite as 
readily as fresh (remember that the head of a chicken ¢s stale 
long before the body is ready for the table) but it did not 
agree with him, neither did rabbit, of which he was not par- 
ticularly fond. Mealworms and all kinds of insects he loved 
and would eat in any quantity alive or dead. I found him 
most useful in clearing up the ‘sleepy flies which are so often 
found hibernating in country houses, and which emerge in the 
evenings to blunder into lamps, afterwards falling on the 
table singed and kicking, in a condition disgusting alike to 
themselves and to humanity. Peeps had a short way of deal- 
ing with these too ardent seekers of light, which saved me the 
trouble of inflicting many unappetising coups de grace. Moths, 
too were a very favourite quarry iand if a large moth appeared 
in the room, Peeps would stoop prettily at it as it settled for a 
moment on wall or ceiling and seldom missed his aim. 


Peeps began to utter the true call-note of his race 
towards the end of December. His voice at first was very odd 
and hoarse, and it was not for some time that he attained the 
deep clear note, which sounds so pretty when heard at a little 
distance. I once, by the way, kept a young Brown Owl, 
which used to practise his hoot in the tiniest whisper of a 
voice for several weeks before he gained confidence enough to 
launch out into the far-reaching tu-whit, tu-whoo we all know 
so well. 


If I imitated him, Peeps became much interested and 
would fly on to my head or shoulder and nibble my ear or pull 
my hair to find out where the noise came from. It was evi- 
dent that he wanted a mate, but it was not until summer was 
far advanced, and he had long ceased to call, that I succeeded 
in finding him a companion. The new bird, which was fully 
adult, had only just come over from Holland, when I bought 
her. She was very wild and extremely dirty, her plumage 
and especially her quills being so worn and broken that she 
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could only fly a few yards. <A few days after her arrival she 
took a much-needed bath—the first and only real bath in 
which I have known a Little Owl indulge. When shown her 
intended mate, Mrs. Peeps, as we afterwards called her, mani- 
fested. but one desire, viz.: to seize and devour him. He, on his 
part, was only mildly interested in her and showed (which, per- 
haps, was not surprising) no joy at her appearance. But although 
her attitude towards Peeps was frankly murderous, she was 
by no means as savage with me as I expected. | Although 
she snapped her beak ferociously whenever I approached, she 
made no attempt to bite or use her claws when [ touched her 
and only tried to escape. Before long, uncer the influence of 
a little coaxing and reassured, no doubt, by the example of 
Peeps’ fearlessness, she grew bolder and would take food from 
my hand, and later jump on to my arm. It took a little time 
to teach her not to grab every eatable I offerred her with her 
foot, a painful and unpleasant habit possessed by all Owls 
which have caught prey for themselves, but in the end her man- 
ners improved, and her behaviour ut meals became unexcep- 
tionable. As time went on she learned to fly on to my arm or 
shoulder for food froin any part of the room, to answer when I 
spoke to her and to allow me to sprinkle her with water when 
she wanted a bath (like Peeps she restricted her ablutions te 
one wash per inonth). But there were limits to her tameness, 
she never quite liked me to walk up to her when she was 
loose in the room, and she would shrink away nervously if I 
began to stroke her head. When not feeling quite at her ease 
she had an amusing habit of shifting from one foot to another, 
like a little child saying a lesson which has not been properly 
learned. She was, however, always extremely gentle (even 
when frightened), and most obedient, and would return to her 
cage directly she was told to do so. Peeps also understood the 
meaning of the order to go home, but he pleased himself about 
obeying’. 

After some weeks I began to let the pair out together, 
though not very often, as Mrs. Peeps attacked her future 
mate so savagely that he was afraid to venture on to the 
floor. In spite of her age and experience of free life, she was 
nearly as inquisitive and quite as playful as Peeps, and she 
enjeyed her outings to the full. In the autumn I went to 
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Scotland, and took the Owls with me. Peeps disliked the train, 
but he endured it as an unavoidable evil, when once he had 
been thrust, protesting angrily, into his travelling cage. But 
Mrs. Peeps never became reconciled to railway travelling, and 
throughout the greater part of the night gave loud and audible 
expression to her discontent. The noise she made was not the 
ordinary alarm call, nor yet the cry uttered by the Little Owl 
when its nest or young are threatened: it was an angry, 
querulous kee-uk, kee-uk, which Peeps used to utter when I 
interfered with his food or when he was fighting and expected 
to get the worst of the encounter. I know of no bird except 
the Little Owl, which gives vocal proof of its annoyance, when 
irritated by a combination of circumstances, vexatious, yet not 
actually painful nor accompanied by the appearance of some 
particular object causing anger or fear. When really fright- 
ened, Mrs. Peeps was silent, and it was only during quiet 
moments that she indulged her chagrin by outbursts of un- 
parliamentary language. There is something amazingly human 
about Athene noctua and the goddess of wisdom was surely 
right in the choice of her pet! 


After the Owls had been some weeks in their new 
quarters, Peeps began to retaliate against the attacks of his 
future spouse, and the battles which raged between them 
frequently necessitated my interference to prevent bloodshed. 
The combatants, on meeting, would face each other for a 
moment with drooping wings and ruffled plumage, squeaking 
and kee-uking angrily: then they would begin to make quick 
pounces, the bird attacked shooting into the air at the last 
moment. and trying to come down on the aggressor from 
above. Peeps’ superior wing power at length gave him the 
advantage, and Mrs. Peeps in her turn became the bullied one, 
and I often had to interfere on her behalf. Matters continued 
for a long time in this unsatisfactory state and I began to 
fear that my birds were of the same sex. The diiference in 
size between the male and female Little Owl is often trifling 
and the plumage is alike in ‘both; at one time I believed 
that the female always had a flatter skull, but I discovered 
later that some hens have a typically masculine physiognomy. 


(Lo be continued). 
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The Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris). 


By Frank Dawson-SmMirTu. 


The subject of this article is a very beautiful and in- 
teresting inhabi‘ant of the wilder districts of the British Isles. 
Not by any means, a common species, it can yet be observed fre- 
quently in such localities as Exmoor, Dartmoor, and the more 
desolate parts of Wales. 


Owing to better protection, it has increased during 
late years, which is a good thing to reflect upon, as the bird 
is not only interesting, but extremely useful. The Buzzard 


shows to best advantage when on the wing, wheeling in circles, 
on the hunt. for food, and flying high. When hunger is finally 
appeased, the bird will find a perch on some rock, tree, or 
other point of vantage, where it sits in lazy content, but keep- 
ing, at the same time, a wary eye around, to avoid a surprise 
attack by an enemy. Buzzards breed in rocks, or trees, the 
nests being made o/ siicks with green leaves interspersed. The 
object of these leaves is unknown, but, without doubt, the 
Buzzard has a good and sufficient reason. Two or three eggs are 
usually laid, of a white ground-colour, with pale brown spots 
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and markings. After the young are hatched, both parent birds 
feed them, and very devoted parents they are. 


In captivity the Buzzard quickly settles down to aviary 
life and becomes a tame and hardy pet. 


When I go the round of my aviaries, bearing food 
and tit-bits, I come to one whose solitary inmate greets me 
with a welcoming “howl.” This greeting is uttered by the 
patriarch of my collection, the old Buzzard, or to mention her 
affectionate patronymic ‘‘ Buzzy.” Many vicissitudes has this 
old favourite been through in the past. She was captured 
by boys when quite young and unable to fly, and had not been 
well-cared for, probably through ignorance in knowledge of 
what she required. Then she was sent to me and became an 
honoured and petted inmate of my aviaries. The nest-down 
had not quite departed when she arrived, and she looked a 
mass of soft downy feathers! lIll-treatment had not spoiled 
Buzzy’s temper. As a preliminary experiment I offered her 
a field mouse as a peace-offering. She took it with gratitude 
and we became instant friends. Mice have always been her 
favourite food, but rats are also accepted with avidity. Birds 
are not relished, and indeed, are never touched unless compelled 
by hunger, when no other food is to be obtained, The number 
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of mice which a wild Buzzard consumes in a year must be 
enormous. It is most amazing to think that such a beautiful 
and useful bird can be subjected to such persecution as it 
is in some districts. The good these birds do must far out- 


weigh the very little, if any, harm they may be responsible 
for. A Buzzard can destroy rats as well as mice. I might 
have doubted the fact if I had not myself seen ‘“ Buzzy” kill 
a nearly full-grown rat. The animal came into the run where 
Buzzy ” was calmly surveying nature from her block of wood. 
In an instant her calmness disappeared; a quick, alert eagle-look 
shone in her eyes, and ina flash she had darted down and on to 
the rat, seizing it in her claws. Then holding the squealing 
animal she calmly bit into its head and killed it. I had seen 
remnants of rat fur in her aviary and wondered how it had 
got there, until ‘ Buzzy” illustrated the reason under my 
eyes. No doubt many a rat had entered—to leave no more. 
Mice are usually swallowed whole, but rats are skinned first, 
the fur being drawn back like pulling off a glove inside out, 
and the flesh eaten as it becomes exposed. Any kind of raw 
flesh is eaten but “fur” food is the favoured diet. 

Old *“ Buzzy” has an engaging personality, and many 
are the offerings of rats and mice that she receives from the 
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boys of the village, their appeal being invariably ‘ Please 
sir, may I give it to ‘ Buzzy’? ” 

Food is taken from the hand of anybody, but her head 
and breast may be stroked only by her own personal friends. 
A loud howl—rather like the ‘“miau” of a cat, proceeds from 
“ Buzzy ’’ when her dinner-time draws near, the howls in- 
creasing in volume as she sees the food-dish approaching. 
Her Majesty expects the dish to be handed to her and she 
then selects a likely piece of meat and carries it off. Water 
in a large shallow bath is used for drinking and bathing, for 
“ Buzzy’ is fond of her bath. 

She has had many companions during her sojourn with 
me; Ixestrels, Merlins, Black Vultures, Caracaras, Buzzards, | 


etce., but her especial friend was an Iceland Gyr-Falcon. 
They would sit side by side in perfect content, and not even 
birds of her own kind—the Buzzards—could woo or win her 
frem her devoted pal, the Gyr-Falcon. 

She now reigns alone and allows no other bird to 
Violate her neutrality. Every spring she collects sticks and 
straws, which I scatter about the run, and builds a nest in 
the corner of her aviary, but she has never evinced any real 
desire to enter seriously into the duties of housekeeping. 
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Yarrel] tells of a female Buzzard, kept near London, who 
every year built a nest. She hatched out some fowl’s eggs 
which had been placed in her nest, and tried to bring up the 
chicks on bits of meat, getting terribly anxious and concerned 
when they disregarded her proffered delicacy. Another time 


when chicks were given her instead of eggs, she promptly 
killed them! 

A lovable trait in my “ Buzzy’s” character is the 
keen interest she evinces in young birds of other species. 
Each spring I rear Jackdaws and Magpies by hand in an 
aviary adjoining hers. ‘‘ Buzzy” keeps a close watch on the 
youngsters, sitting as close to them as the intervening wire 
netting allows. She howls in sympathy when they cry for 
food, and this prolonged wail of hers continues until I appear 
with the food for the feathered babies, over whom her maternal 
instinct watches and guards. 

Buzzards get very jealous during the breeding season, 
resenting the intrusion of any other bird and guarding the 
territory adjacent to their nest tenaciously. 

After studying the habits of Buzzards for many years, 
I have proved to my entire satisfaction that they are great 
and natural enemies of rats and mice, and almost, or quite 
harmless to bird life. 

To any real lover of nature this fine and beautiful 
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species must appeal strongly. They certainly add to the charm 
of the wilder country localities, and it is good to be able to 
state that they are holding their own. 

I trust that these notes, together with the photos of 
“Buzzy ’’ at home may prove of interest. I should like to 
write at greater length of my oldest friend, but space in ‘ Bird 
Notes” is valuable. Added to which an insistent ‘ howi’”’ 
outside proclaims “ Buzzy”’ awaits her dinner, which is an 
imperative reason for me to lay down my pen and attend to 
Her Majesty’s demands. 


Sa 


Good and Bad Points in My Aviaries—Failures 
and their Lessons. 


By WM. SHore-BaI ty. 
Concluded from p. 154. 

The lists given refer to the birds, as distributed through 
the respective aviaries for this season, and, at the Editor’s 
request, I am interpolating a few notes of happenings to date 
(June 24), together with such alterations as the demeanour 
of the birds has necessitated. 

No. 1 Aviary. Pairs each of Necklace, Half-collared, and Sene- 
gal Doves ; Cockateels ; Californian Quail; Yellow Sparrows and Can- 
aries. Odd cock hybrid Squamata % Californian Quail; Mealy Rosella 
(o’) and Red Rosella (Q) Parrakeets, and 2 cock Moustache Parra- 
keets—also a flock of Black-headed, Rufous-necked, and Abyssinian 
Weavers. 

In this aviary the Mealy and Red Rosellas were a great 
nuisance early in the season, and they caused the loss of Neck- 
lace, Senegal, and Half-collared Turtle Doves nests, but the 
hen is now incubating (I have not seen her for three weeks) 
and things are once more quiet. A young Senegal Dove left 
the nest one day this week and the old ones are again incu- 
bating, as are also the Necklace Doves. The Cockateels’ first 
nest was a failure, but these are also again sitting. The Cali- 
fornian Quail laid 30 eggs and is now incubating nine of them, 
the remainder being put under a hen. The nine Hyphantornine 
Weavers are all cocks, amongst them being the hybrid bred 
in 1913; he is now in full colour and closely resembles his 
father (Sitagra olivacea), being brown about the face and head 
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where the other Weavers are black. They have woven many 
nests in all parts of the aviary. 

No. 2: Pairs each of Moustache, Alexandrine, and Rose-headed 
Parrakeets , Budgerigars; Aurita Doves; and Yellow Sparrows. Cocks : 
Plum-headed Parrakeet, Blue-winged Lovebird, Peaceful Dove and a hen 
Brush Bronze-wing Dove--also a flock of Orange and Napoleon Weavers. 

Here the Alexandrine Parrakeets nested early in Feb- 
ruary, but the young died in the shell. However, they nested 
again, and on June 12th two fine young ones left the nest. 
A few young Budgerigars have also appeared but none have 
survived. It was found necessary to remove all the small 
birds, so that this aviary could be used as a kind of nursery 
for the young Doves and Parrakeets hatched in the other en- 
closures. 

No. 3: Pairs each of Severe Macaws; Black-headed Conures ; 
Madagascar and Black-cheeked Lovebirds; Bleeding-heart and Masked 


Doves ; cock Blue-crowned Conure; hens: Cape, Cinnamon and Swain- 
son's Sparrows, and some cock House Sparrows—also a flock of Red- 
billed Weavers. 

In this aviary Madagascar Lovebirds nested twice early 
in the spring, but the cold weather killed all the young in 
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the shell. They are again incubating and with the warm 
weather now prevailing may succeed in bringing off young. 
A disaster happened to the Black-cheeked Lovebirds, the hen 
being killed by an odd Quaker Parrakeet that I was foolish 
enough to introduce into the aviary. The Cape and Cinnamon 
Sparrows nested, the latter having fertile eggs by the House 
Sparrow, but no young have been hatched; both are now in- 
cubating second clutches. Very interesting birds Le-e are the 
Severe Macaws (Ara severa). Why Severe I co not know! 
My birds are particularly frivolous. It is mo:t amusing to 
see them playing with a male Blue-crowned Conure. The hen 
Macaw permits him to do what he likes and I have fre- 
quently seen him feed her. 

No. 4. Pairs each of Rosella Parrakeets; Brush Bronze-wing 
and Diamond Doves; Cutihroats; Bib and Zebra Finches; Bengalese ; 
Yellow Sparrows; Black-headed Mannikins, and Spice Finches. 

Here the Rosellas have had seven young ones. Un- 
fortunately the hen elected to go to nest, the second time, before 
the young were very strong on the wing, and turned nasty with 
them, killing two by biting through their upper mandibles. 
The five surviving have been removed and are doing well. 
Diamena Doves nested twice, but either the eggs or young 
were knocked down by the young Parrakeets, and I have 
since lost the hen. The Brush Bronze-wing Doves went 
through the same experience, and their nests were also lost. 
I have now removed them to No. 9 Aviary. Canaries, Ben- 
galese, and Bib Finches, are incubating, but so far there are 
no young. The cock Yellow Sparrow escaped and on being 
recaptured was placed with its mate in No. 6 Aviary. A 
rather curious incident has just occurred ia the aviary: my man 
noticing that the seed in one of the feeding trays was disap- 
pearing at night, set a “ Little Killer” trap close to a hole he 
found in the ground. Within half-an-hour he caught a big- 
headed, long-tailed fieldmouse, and ten minutes later from the 
same hole a large short-tailed mouse. The common house 
mouse has apparently deserted the aviary. 

No. 5: Pairs each of Speckled Conures ; Diuca Finches ; Diamond 
Doves; Canaries; cock Madagascar and hen Black-cheeked Lovebirds ; 
cock Goldfinch and hen Sikhim Siskin; and two pairs Taha Weavers. 

Here Canaries are so far the only birds to bring off 
young, but Diuca and Saffron Finches, transferred here from 
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No. 2 aviary, have nests. The Napoleon and Taha Weavers 
have no‘ yet built. Charming birds are the Speckled Conures 
(Conurus euops). They are very tame and as active as 
monkeys, but have, I am afraid, interfered with the nesting of 
some of the small birds. I have also here a St. Thomas’ Con- 
ure mated with a Tovi Parrakeet, and they look rather like 
nesting—an interesting hybrid should result. Diamond Doves 
also nested but I lost the hen, egg-bound. The Napoleon 
Weavers from No. 2 Aviary, have been turned in here, and 
the males now in full colour very closely resemble the cock 
Tahas. 

No. 6: Pairs each of Chilian Teal; Chinese Greenfinches ; 
Mexican Black-breasted Quail, Canaries; and Necklace Doves. Cocks: 
Fieldfare ,; Olivaceous and Abyssinian Weavers, and hen Golden Weavers. 


In this aviary Necklace Doves have brought off two 


pairs of young. The Chinese Greenfinches (Chloris sinica) 
tore the top of a Rufous-necked Weaver’s nest, and built a nest 
therein; five eggs were laid, but the Weaver appears to have 
rather resented the intrusion and somewhat badly damaged the 
cock Greenfinch, also causing the hen Greenfinch to desert. 
They have now builf a nest in a laurel and are again incubating 
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a clutch of eggs. The Rufous-necked and Olivaceous Weavers 
have, as usual, built many nests, but the flock of Orange 
Bishops have not started building yet. The Black-breasted 
Mexican Quail have also made a nest, but look as if they 
were going no further with it. The Yellow Sparrows have 
built a huge nest of sticks (see photo); quite big enough in 
fact, for a colony. 

No. 7: Pairs each of Chestnut-breasted Teal; Bronze-wing 
Doves ; Paradise Whydahs ; Crimson-crowned, Golden, and Half-masked 
Weavers. Cocks: Red-collared Whydah and Greenfinch; hen Sikhim 
Siskin. 

Bronze-necked Doves have nested three times—the first 
pair of young left the nest in very wet and cold weather, soon 
succumbing to a chill; one only was saved from the second 
nest, but they are feeding another pair of squabs, which look 
like being successfully reared. Half-masked Weavers (Hyphan- 
tornis vitellinus) have young, but the Crimson-crowned 
have so far made no attempt to build. This may be 
due to the cock Half-masked, who in his spare moments from 
building, chases them from pillar to post. The Golden Weavers 
(Silagra galbula) have just completed a nest, and the hen has 
already taken possession, so I have hopes of breeding this 
handsome species this season. 

No. 8: Pairs each of Cinnamon Teal; Diamond Doves; Sul- 
phury Sced-eaters, Black Seed-finches; Indian Larks; Bearded ‘Tits ; 
Cordon Bleus; Grey, and Orange-cheeked Waxbills, also 2 pairs each 
Dwarf and Red-headed Weavers. 

Here the Black Seed-finches and the Sulphury Seed- 
eaters have successfully reared one young bird each; the first- 
named is the first time that Melopyrrha nigra has been reared 
in captivity in the British Isles, but their story is to appear as 
a separate article. Both pairs are now feeding their second 
broods. Diamond Doves have only fully reared one youngster. 
Zebra Finches have young in the nest, and Cordon Bleus are in- 
cubating. The young Dwarf Weavers have repaired the nest 
in which they came into being and are now sitting. The 
Red-headed Weavers have, so far, done nothing. 

No 9: Pairs each of Ringed Teal ; Cuban Colins ; Aurita Doves ; 
Prown-eared Conures; Abyssinian Weavers; Variegated Laughing 
Thrushes, cock Himalayan Greenfinch and hen Goldfinch. 
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Brown-eared Con- 
ures (Conurus ocularis) 
are about due to hatch. 
The Variegated Laughing 
Vhrushes, although an 
undoubted pair, have 
shown no signs of nest- 
ing. Abyssinian Wea- 
vers have nested, but 
not yet laid. Young 
Conures were hatched 
to-day (June 29th). 

No. 10. This last 
aviary is built in an odd 
corner, covers about 10 
x 10 feet of ground 
space and is 10 feet high. 
It is sheltered by a 
Beech Tree, but has no 
artificial protection. It 
contains : 

Pairs each of Petz’s 
Conures, Diamond Doves, 
Zebra Finches, and Red 
Sparrows(A uropasser enin’), 

Zebra Finches and 
Diamond Doves have 
young, and Petz’s Con- 


ures look rather like nesting. 

Zebra Finches and Diamond Doves have young, and 
Petz’s Conures look rather like nesting. 

If * All’s well” at the end of the season I shall hope 
to send still further notes. 


——— ¢——_— 
The Breeding of the African White-eyes. 
By Dr. L. Loynnin-Kerays, F.Z.S. 


Our ever watchful Editor has asked me for a few notes 
on the nesting of Zosterops viridis. Zosterops are not bred 
every day, in fact our Hon. Editor was the first to ever breed 
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Zosterops, but his were the Indian species and mine are the 
African. 

I purchased the birds in 1914, and by the merest 
fluke imaginable they turned out to be a true pair, and, what 
is of infinitely greater importance a breeding pair; only 
those who have kept a great many birds can possibly realise 
the true value of that expression. You may have six or eight 
pairs of birds in an aviary, all true pairs, in grand health 
and feather, and yet only one may be a breeding pair. That 
has been my experience repeatedly. So if you get a breeding 
pair of birds stick to them and don’t break it up if you 
can possibly avoid it. 

The White-eye is quite a familiar bird, very much 
the size and colour of our English Chiff-chaff. Its charac- 
teristic feature is the eye with a very distinct white rim 
round it. Of all the lovable little birds, with the disposition 
of the proverbial (but not actual!) Dove, commend me to Zos- 
tercps. They have absolutely no bad points. They are gentle, 
fearless, untiringly energetic, model parents, and very fairly 
hardy if not quite. No wonder I love my White-eves, and, feel 
very pleased to think I have fully reared two babies trom 
two different nests, and now, am well on the road to rearing 
a third. 

The first attempt at nesting this season, occurred at the 
very beginning of April in the bird-room. I took the risk 
and turned them out into my Grassfinches’ aviary. It is not 
for me to praise my own, but it really is a nice aviary and 
for summer very nearly ideal. There is an abundance of 
cover and nearly always a wealth of bloom. My White-eyes 
simply revel in it. They very quickly settled down and by 
April 17th the first nest was completed and the first egg laid 
the next day. The nest in its pristine freshness was a marvel 
of architecture—completely spherical, almost 1: inches in di- 
ameter at the mouth and 2 inches deep. It was a cradle nest 
and the two subsequent nests have been the same. The nest 
was built of bast (raffia), fine grass, and tow. It was lined 
with horse hair but no feathers or hair. Iam sending the nest 
to our Hon. Editor, to be photographed. It was built in an 
Aucuba, the leaves of which are now completely withered, as 
I cut the nest out of the tree. Both birds built the nest. In 
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fact I am of opinion that the cock bird first makes up his 
mind to have a family, or another one, as the case may be. 
Unfortunately the birds had already started to tear the nest 
illustrated to pieces, to build their second nest with; they 
have done this on each occasion. 


I forgot to mention that in 1914 they built a nest, very 
high up in a Retinospora, and had two young, which only lived 
about 5—6 days. It was a far less beautiful structure than 
this year’s and really, I was able to take no notes, as the nest 
was most inaccessible. What finally killed the young birds in 
1914, was, I believe, green-fly from an elder tree. This year 
they have built low down each time, and I found them so 
fearless and trusting that I don’t hesitate to drive the old birds 
off and take observations. 


The eggs are smooth, fairly glossy—very pale bluish- 
green, oval-oblong in shape, and large for so tiny a bird. My 
four clutches had numbered 2, 3, 3, 2, and they hatched out as 
follows: 2, 2, 3, 2. In the second clutch one egg “ disap- 
peared.” 


The hen does most of the incubating, and sometimes 
starts sitting as soon as the first egg is laid. The incuba- 
tion period is almost exactly 10 days, certainly not more, as 
I noticed the hen feeding 11 days after the first egg was laid. 
While the hen is incubating the cock occasionally feeds 
her, but I am inclined to think it is a case of mental aberration 
on his part, and, he forgets there are no chicks in the nest, 
for I only noticed him do it in the 2nd and 8rd nests of 1915. 
The usual thing is for the cock to relieve the hen and she 
then goes on a foraging expedition and returns after a compar- 
atively short interval to incubate again. 


For exactly seven days, the young Zosterops are fed 
entirely on small flies and other insects, which the parents catch 
in the aviary. On the eighth day the old birds took mealworms 
to their young, but I was most careful to pick out very tiny 
mealworms, about half-inch long, and as thick as a tie-pin. 
These were supplemented with gnats and flies, &e., until 
the tenth day when sop, and I believe, banana were given, 
sparingly at first, but freely afterwards. The parents were 
perfectly indefatigable and would come for mealworms all day 
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long, and fortunately, I was able just then to give them plenty 
of attention. 


The young, when first hatched, are flesh coloured and 
absolutely naked. They have long thick necks which shoot out 
at you and quiver in a way that makes you apprehensive of a 
dislocated neck. Dark feather tracts appear about the 5th— 
6th day, and by the 7th day the body is distinctly yellowish, with 
a little white down on the head, and very dark, almost black 
feathe: tracts. Progress is rapid for by the 8th day there is a 
distinct kind of hog’s mane along the back and at the ends of 
the wings. The eyes begin to open about the 8th, and are 
quite open by the 10th day. On the 10th day, too, the quills 
split and one sees the faint indication of feathers. The prim- 
aries begin to grow very fast from now onwards. By the 
11th day the colour of the feathers is becoming apparent, and 
so amazing is the progress that on the 12th day the young 
Zosterops is fully feathered, so much so in fact that the young 
ones left the nest on the 13th day. If I had not kept a most 
accurate diary, I should doubt my statements. It seems hardly 
credible that a young bird should leave the nest in under a 
fortnight. The birds are not nearly full grown then, but con- 
tinue to grow for quite another ten days. The colour of the 
fledgling is almost an ashy yellowish-grey, with two distinct 
yellow moustachial streaks running down the neck. The tail 
is at first short and stumpy and very ridiculous looking, ap- 
pearing to be a series of short brushes, stuck into the hind 
end. The white ring round the eye only appears gradually 
after the 19th day. At a month old the white-eye is quite 
distinct, but the colour of the young bird is very much paler 
than the parents. Twenty-two days after Zosterops No. 1 was 
hatched, the hen started incubating a fresh clutch, leaving the 
young bird entirely to the care of its father, who proved a 
mest capable nurse. ‘The hen continued to feed the infant 
when she came off. The young bird began to definitely fend 
fer itself on the 26th day, but still took food from its fond 
parents. The second clutch of eggs hatched out 34 days after 
the first one. Three birds were hatched, One disappeared and 
another fell out of the nest. I suspected some other bird tried 
to purloin part of the nest, for it nearly collapsed, and I had 
to resuspend it, The remaining chick was fully reared, and is 
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doing well. But in nineteen days from the birth of No. 2, the 
hen was sitting again on two eggs. The cock bird had to turn 
head nurse again, 6ut this business was complicated by the elder 
child, for I regret to say the elder child proved a robber, so 
I named him Barabbas, for he repeatedly robbed his parents 
of the baby’s. breakfast, lunch, tea, and supper, and eat it 
himself. Sometimes he would wait till papa had placed the 
mealworms in baby’s mouth and then deliberately rob the 
baby. However, he has mended his ways for now he is as 
unselfish in feeding the baby as his parents, and it is just as 
well, as all his parents’ efforts are employed in feeding infant 
No. 3. One chick has again disappeared but the other is doing 
well. All four Zosterops are such good friends, and it is a 
pretty sight to see all four cuddling up together. I am 
wondering how it will be when the third infant arrives on the 
scene. Fortunately the same long clothes, short clothes, and 
other impedimenta that were used for Nos. 1 and 2 will come 
in as there has only been just time to “ get them up” for the 
new infant, so there has been no need to look them out. 


In conclusion, I will only add that quite apart from 
winning a medal, the breeding of my Zosterops has afforded 
me ai infinity of pleasure. I feel that I have been more 
than a fairy god-father to my little Zosterops. I have been 
the bountiful and welcome grandfather. Even their little 
wickednesses have been sweet to me, and my birds would know 
me in my dressing gown—in fact, whisper it not, they did so 
know me. It may be many years before I shall see successive 
families in so short a time. At the beginning of my paper 
I said “ Zosterops are not bred every day.’’ Had I said month 
I shoulc have been telling an untruth as regards my ‘birds. 
One pair of Softbills is worth 20 pairs of hardbills when 
it ccmes to breeding. Such are my views at any rate. If my 
Zosterops have a fourth brood I should think that would con- 
stitute a fresh record. If they knew, I am sure they would 
try. Or the whole I am inclined to give the first place in 
my affections to my Zosterops. Are you surprised? 
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Correspondence. 
RUFOUS-BELLIED NILTAVA. 


Sir,—With reference to Major Perreau’s remarks on page 86 of 
our Journal, may I make the following observations about the cecurene> 
of the Rutous-bellied Niltava CViltava sundara) at Muree. Major Perreau 
is quite justified in suggesting that I may have mistaken the Indian 
Blue-chat (Larvivora brunnea), for that species, as both birds are super- 
ficially somewhat alike ; however, I am perfectly certain of my identifi- 
cation, as in addition to the fact that I do not have ‘great difficulty in 
separating the two birds when seen in the Jungle, I took the precaution 
of securing specimens of both; as a matter of fact when collecting eggs 
in the Hills I reject any with which I fail to obtain a parent bird— 
except, of course, with the most obvious kinds. In the present case the 
nest taken on 350-v.-1911 was authenticated by the preserving of the 
female (skin No. 378), and the female was also shot (No. 384) from 
the second nest found on 3-vi.-1911. In addition to these two females 
I preserved a male (No. 383). These three skins, as well as some of 
Larvivora brunnea trom the same locality are at present with Dr..C. B. 
Ticehurst, M.B.O.U., at Grove House, Lowestoft, and any member is wel- 
come to inspect them. 

I was aware that this was a notable extension of range, and 
accordingly sent a note on the fact to the Journal of the Bombay N.H. 
Society (Vol. xxi, p. 257). 

In conclusion I have to thank Major Perreau for giving me an 
opportunity of removing a doubt from his mind, and possibly from the 
minds of others who may have read my remarks. 

HUGH WHISTLER, M.B-O.U; 
Gujranwala, Punjab. Indian Police. 


23-v.-1915. 
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Birds of the Jielum District and an Ornitho- 
logical Diary from the Punjab. 


By H. WaHistimr, 1.P. Me BO:ue 
(Continued from page 135). 


November 14.—Rode to Otu, the headworks of an important irrigation 
canal where there is a large lake formed by the canal 
dam which holds up the waters of the river Ghagga; this 
Lake is absolutely bare of reeds or grass, but under a mile 
away is another lake surrounded by trecs and grass, hard 
by also is a third and smaller jheel. Thos2 three lakes 
are the haunt, during the cold weather, of hoards of water- 
fowl, which from the extent of the water, and the absence 
of cover. find security without suffering much loss at the 
guns of sportsmen, though Sindhi plume hunters manage to 
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snare a certain amount. On approaching the lake I was first 
struck by great patches of white, which soon resolved them- 
selves into flocks of waterbirds. There were innumerable num - 
bers of White Pelicans with black primaries (I did not 
manage to ascertain the exact species ) which formed a wonder- 
ful sight as they soared high into the air in a swirl of 
innumerable circles; the morning flight (as I saw it a day 
or two later) was something to remember, as if a tangled skein 
of wool had been thrown across the sky. Flocks of Spoon- 
bills (Platalia leucorodia) and White Storks (Ciconia alba) 
were also feeding in the Shallows, and the tremendous clamour 
that arose when some of the flocks of waterfowl, numbering 
hundreds, took to wing. showed that they were Geese (prob- 
ably all Anser indicus). These were the birds that caught 
the eye from a distance. Approaching nearer I could see 
black specks covering the surtace of the water. as if shaken 
out by a gigantic pepper-pot. These were the Duck, and I 
defy any one to enumerate the species, Gadwall, Teal, Pintail 
Shovellers, Tufted Duck, and Spotbill (Anas poecilorhyncha), 
and Ruddy Sheldrake (Casarca rutila) were identified 
but there might have been everything or anything ; one could 
only just pick out some of the nearer species, on the fringe 
of things. I did not distinguish any Mallard, which prob- 
ably arrive a little later. Here on the mud at the water's 
edge was a flock of Demoiselle Cranes (Anthropoides virgo), 
and there standing on a patch of the dried mud already 
plough d for cultivation were some solemn Black-necked Stork; 
(Xenorhynchus asiaticus), a little further off on the fields 
of young wheat were three Sarus Cranes (Grus_ uniti- 
gone). Here and there along the water's edge were fishing 
Common Herons (Ardea cinerea) and nearer the dam than 
most of the other birds, White Egrets (probably Herodias 
garzctta), and Paddy Birds (Ardeola grayi), stood about 
on the mud. A solitary Flamingo was seen, but too far 
off to allow of the species being identified. Night Heron; 
(Nycticorax griseus) were in the neighbourhood, but did 
not intimate their presence until dusk, which inspired their 
raucous calls as they flew to the feeding grounds. The White 
Ibis (1bis melanocephala) was in small numbers. 

Overhead an occasional Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo) 
or Darter (Plotus melanogaster) would pass high in the 
air but the Pigmy Cormorants (Phalaerceorax javanieus) 
kept mostly to the weedy ponds near the dam which they 
shared with the Coots (Fulica atra). 

Waders were hard to note amongst the swarms of larger 
birds but I saw a party of Curlew (Nuwmenius arquatus ), 
a big flock of Spotted Redshanks (Totanus fuscus), and 
Black-winged Stilts (Himantopus candidus), Greenshanks 
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(Totanus glottis), Green Sandpipers (7. ochropus), Little 
Ring Plovers (Acgialitis dubia), and Stints. ; 

The Laridae were represented by the Indian River 
Tern (Sterna secna), some Laughing Gulls (Larus ridibundus) 
and a large immature Gull which was probably the Yellow- 
legged Herring Gull (Larus cachinnans); a single Snipe 
(Gallinago caclestis) was flushed. 

At the Dam itself there was another form of entertain- 
ment; although the sluices were shut, a small quantity of 
water was passing through and flowing over a long stone 
schute about 15 feet broad, an oceasional fish going with 
the water; these fish were clearly visible, kicking and 
struggling as they passed over the schute, and there wae 
a crowd of Kites (Wileus govinda) and Crows (Corvus 
splendens), trying their luck as fishermen, to say nothing 
of River ‘Terns and a single Brahminy Wite (Haliastur 
indus) who are of course professionals at that game. The 
Crows did not do much, and mostly sat about talking of 
what they would do, but the ites were industrious, though 
unlucky. They kept on the wing over the schute, making 
stoops at the fish as they passed over, but their success was 
small. 

Between Sirsa and Otu in the morning I saw a_ flock 
of Sociable Lapwings (Chellusia lenciura) and two or three 
Black-winged Wites (Blanus eaerulens). 

15. Out early near Otu to look for some Honbara macqueent 
of which we had received news, and after some search found 
two or three on the fields of sprouting grain crop on a very 
light sandy soil. We attempted to fly them with Peregrine 
Falcons, but were much hampered by several wild Luggers 
(Falco jugger) which worried our trained birds greatly. 
There are a good number of Black-bellied Sandgrouse (Pte- 
rocles arcnarius) about now, several flocks being seen. 

A Merlin (Acsalon regulus) which pass°d overhead was 
the first I have noted this season. The Red-headed Merlin 
(Aesalon chicquera) was also noted. 

16.—From Otu to Ranian: An adult Peregrine Falcon seen 
by my Falconer, who also netted a nice young Shikra (Astur 
badius). 


To be continued. 
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Notes on the Cape White-eye (Zosterops capensis). 
By G. E. Low. 


Two pairs of these birds came into my possession in the 
autumn of last year, brought home by my brother from the 
Cape. One pair I sold and the other I accommodated for the 


Photo by G. E. Low 
Yellow-winged Sugar Bird. 
winter in a roomy cage with a Yellow-winged Sugar-bird. 
All were fed on a sop of broken ice wafers and diluted 
Swiss milk (without the addition of anything else) and bananas, 
and throve well on this diet. 

I found a daily bath essential, as otherwise their plum- 
age became matted with sticky food. All moulted out nicely 
early in the year and were turned into an out-door aviary in 
mid April. 

I regret to say the Sugar Bird died on the 10th July 
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when seemingly in rude health. The White-eyes are still ap- 
parently in the best of form. -I say this with some hesita- 
tion, however, knowing how dangerous it is to boast about 
the health of any of my small family. 

It is a pretty sight to see these little people searching 
the shrubs and every corner of the aviary for insects, occa- 
sicnally making a dash into the air, when a crack olf the 
beak intimates an attempt, at least, to capture some attractive 
winged morsel. 

Every motion of their wee bodies is so full of grace 
and charm that I was quite prepared to squander many more 
plates, haa I had leisure to do so, in trying to show some of 
their characteristic attitudes. 

This morning the cock was singing delightfully while 
hunting for breakfast, flitting about the wires and prying into 
every nook and crevice, his subdued little warble, which one 
might imagine was being uttered for his own delight alone, 
being almost drowned by the varied contributions of other 
more lusty songsters. 

No signs of a desire to breed have as yet manifested 
themselves. 


—-—¢« 


The Breeding of the Bearded Tit. 
(Panurus biarmicus ). 
By Dr. L. LOVELL-KEAYS, F-.Z.S. 


I do not think it ever occurred to me that I should, in 
July, 1915, be writing an article under the above heading. 
The event seemed so improbable, so remote, as to be almost 
impossible. But the apparently impossible has happened and 
now I take pen in hand, and with the utmost diffidence: write 
the history of what, I believe, will ever be my greatest 
achievement in aviculture. And yet it has all happened so 
naturally, and withal, so easily, that I begin to wonder whether 
it is true, and if true, why these charming birds have never 
been bred before? Why should I succeed, why have I suc- 
ceeded where others with far more experience, more knowledge, 
more skill, more patience, and more time, in fact more quali- 
fications in every way, have failed? I ask myself the question 
a hundred times a day, and other people when I get the 
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chance, but so far the question remains unanswered. I feel if 
one could find a satisfactory answer one would really further 
avicultural knowledge. Here we have a species costing 7s. 6d. 
a pair, fairly easy to keep, a native of our own land with its 
detestable climate, and as charming a softbill as one could 
wish for. And yet this wee bird has defied the medal 
hunters for years, and raised hopes only to dash them to the 
ground But at length the spell is broken and I don’t doubt 
that young Reedlings will soon be an annual event in many 
aviaries in future. The difficulties are evidently not insur- 
mountable nor success unobtainable. With this short pro- 
logue I will endeavour to give a description of my birds and 
their attempts at nesting. 


Bearded Tits or Reedlings are well known to most. 
They are so charming, so perfectly inoffensive, and so interest- 
ing that they ought to be in many more mixed series. The first 
time Isaw Reedlings I was ‘‘taken’’ with them, and like Dr. 
Amsler said with regard to the Orchard Finches, I felt I was 
going to breed them. Oddly enough our Hon. Editor always felt 
convinced [I should too, and I believe I am right in saying 
that he never wavered in that opinion. I did not get much 
help from senior aviculturists: one told me they always had 
fits and died; another that you could only keep them in 
separate cages; a third that they needed some rare and un- 
known water-beetle larve to keep them in health, and so on ad 
nauseum. But as an aviculturist I was out to learn, so I 
decided to try my luck. Only one really gave me any en- 
couragement. and that was Mr. J. Frostick, who assured me 
they were “easy to keep,” according to his experience. These 
birds usually come on to the market in the spring, and it is 
a fact that one finds either a plethora of cocks, or a plethora 
of hens. Possibly they migrafe as do Nightingales, in sexes. 
Contrary to general belief you may put three or four pairs 
of them in one cage and they do not seriously disagree, except 
at mealworm time or when fresh food is introduced. 

They are very fond of bathing, and, of course, purely 
insectivorous. In a cage Reedlings are far more character- 
istic than in an aviary. They are very Tit-like in all their 
ways. In a cage they are not easy to keep. in condition, 
but all softbills present greater difficulty in that respect than 
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hardbills. Their diet should consist of the best obtainable 
insectile mixture, freshly and properly prepared. The food 
must not be dry and chaffy nor lumpy and stodgy. If you 
do not prepare your food just right you had better give up 
Reedlings before they give you up. They must have live- 
food as well, and, I have always given mine mealworms, 
and without stint. In a cage I always provide them with 
banana, and this seems to counteract the richness of the meal- 
worms. In an aviary Reedlings will not eat banana but al- 
ways will in a cage. I have never had a Reedling suffer 
from fits. They are, however, terribly prone to pneumonia 
at all seasons of the year. They are also very nervous 
birds, and Owls are, I fear, responsible for more than one 
death among these, almost my favourite, birds. 

They are absolutely gregarious and very friendly towards 
one another. ‘The birds pair up for life, andare most faithful 
and loyal to the spouse of their choice. They have an in- 
tense affection for one another, and it is a heart-rending sight 
to see a grief-stricken and anxious cock trying to cheer up 
his sick wife. He cuddles up to her, kisses and fondles her 
as though he knew that a parting was soon to be. I could 
fill a whole number of ‘ Bird Notes” with a description of 
their quaint little ways and queer antics. They are never 
dull from the nursery to old age. Even as babies they show 
a very high degree of intelligence. They soon get to know 
their owner, and several have learnt to take mealworms from 
my fingers, but since losing a very tame and beautiful Violet- 
eared Waxbill I have given up having “ spoilt children.” 

As I have already hinted, these ‘birds are by no means 
robust and in spite of their being indigenous are by no means 
absclutely hardy. Pneumonia is their great enemy, and I do 
not think it safe to leave them out all the winter, but, I 
would strongly recommend that they be driven in at night. 
Even then mortality will be higher than one would wish. 

It is, of course, obvious, that before birds will breed 
you must get them into the pink of condition, and, in attain- 
ing this end, diet must come first and foremost. Use the best 
soft-food (insectile mixture) that you can get, and it must 
be prepared with boiling water, to get the full flavour out. 
I use about a pound of soft-food a day, and I do not think 
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an ounce a week is really wasted, unless it is badly prepared. 
A good soft-food should not readily turn sour and that is my 
objection to carrot. I speak not so much as an aviculturist 
as a medical man, but nevertheless if you find that birds do 
not eat up one kind of food, but do another kind, that is prima 
facie evidence that the former kind of food is unpalatable, 
and the latter palatable, to the birds, at any rate. The final 
judges of all foods submitted to me for trial are the birds. 
They have to eat it, and not myself, but I can generally tell 
beforehand what they will or will not eat. Then, I think, 
I share another great secret with many other aviculturists and 
that is Yorkshire cheese, of which I give my birds 13 to 2 
ounces a day. I got the idea from Mr. Galloway, perhaps one 
of our cleverest aviculturists with the more difficult Softbills. 
I pass it through an ordinary culinary wire (not heair) sieve, 
17 gauge, by means of an ordinary wooden kitchen spoon, 
and when the cheese is fresh it looks very like vermicelli. 
There is nothing like it for every kind of bird, Softbills, 
Finches, Waders, and in fact for birds of all sorts. It keeps 
the plumage glossy, the bowels regular, and, of course, being 
as it were, an animal food, makes an admirable substitute 
for live food. In other words it is highly nitrogenous. I 
believe | owe my success very largely to this cheese. The 
sieve is very quickly washed by simply putting it underneath 
the hot-water tap. Then as regards further items of diet 
these are fresh ants’ eggs (or cocoons) and gentles. There 
is no finer food for birds thap fresh ants’ eggs, but they 
are hard to get and rather expensive. Moreover, they can 
only be obtained in the summer during fine periods. First 
of al} let me say that the ordinary garden ants, unless you 
get plenty of “queen ants’ eggs,” are too smail to be separ- 
ated profitably. Wood ants are the best and you need have 
no fear of being stung. They really do not hurt in the 
least, and if they do bite it soon passes off and leaves no 
mark. They are big and very fierce, adopting a pugilistic 
attitude the moment they leave the “egg.” But have no 
fear; I am still alive! You dig up the nest and sift out 
the eggs and smaller rubbish into a large bath of water. 
The larger bits of rubbish and clods of earth are left on 
the sieve and thrown away. ‘The ants’ eggs float as also do 
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bits of stick and ant-hill debris. I have not discovered any 
way of eliminating this, but I am using a perfectly wonder- 
ful sample from Devonshire just now, in which these odd bits 
of flotsam and jetsam are conspicuous by their absence. The 
ants’ eggs are then skimmed off and allowed to dry on paper 
in the sun. ‘To put an ant’s nest in the aviary is nearly 
useless, as the ants will very quickly remove every egg to 
a place of safety. 

Gentles are our last resource—they are cheap and 
you can put a good saucerful out at a time, and they are 
not sc quickly eaten as other live-food, a consideration when 
one has to be away for some hours. But they are horribly 
indigestible and I do not care about using them for very 
ycung or very small birds. Still in a large aviary they 
are almost invaluable. 

Armed then with Reedlings, and with some idea as to 
how we are going to not only keep them alive, but in exhi- 
bition and breeding condition, we will now shift the scene 
to more domestic episodes. The sexes are, of course, very 
easily distinguished. The cocks have very distinctive black 
moustachial streaks, giving the bird quite an Eastern appear- 
ance. The moustachial streaks are erectile, and much used 
in courting. The hen also has erectile moustachial streaks, 
but as they are almost the same colour as the resti of the 
bird they are scarcely noticeable. The cock too, has a pretty 
grey head, but the hen’s is fawn-coloured. And here let me 
remark that of some two or three dozen Reedlings I have 
possessed, seen or known, I have never found two \hens 
quite alike nor two cocks at all unlike one another. The 
hens differ in colour, in markings, and in facial appear- 
ance to an extraordinary degree. This characteristic has 
been very helpful in watching an aviary where there were 
once five, but now, alas, only three pairs of birds. 

In 1914 I possessed three pairs of Reedlings in an 
aviary with Hooded Siskins, Cordon Bleus, Firefinches, and 
other hardbills. As far as I can recollect all these pairs 
nested. I had three lots of young, one nest of which nearly 
produced the medal winner that year. The nestling, for there 
was only one survivor after the first week, fell out of the 
nest when full grown and practically fully fledged. This year 
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(1915) with five pairs, only two or possibly three have 
attempted to nest, but I have had three nests of young birds. 
But lest there be an ante-climax I will begin at the beginning’. 

In 1914 the Reedlings built their first nest during the 
third week of May and laid their first egg on May. 22nd. 
The egg is a very fragile, frail-looking thing, about three- 
quarters of an inch long, and of an oval shape. The ground 
eolour is pure white with numerous filiform markings, mostly 
at one end. These filiform, or hair-like, markings differ in 
number and intensity very materially, some eggs being almost 
white. The nest was deeply cup-shaped and built in a small 
travelling-cage, facing the light, high up in the corner of 
the shelter opposite the entrance to the flight. The nest was 
composed entirely of hay and fine grass, and lined with hair 
and feathers. The cock bird did most of the building and 
seemed the more eager to nest. One egg a day was laid for 
six consecutive days and the hen began to incubate on the 
sixth day, viz.: May 27th. Both birds took turns in in- 
cubating, and it is a curious fact that each different pair dis- 
played different characteristics in this respect. In the 1915 
and successful nest the cock bird did nearly all the incubating. 
In the 1914 nest the hen did most, and in other nests 
it has been equally shared. The cock bird never feeds the 
hen on the nest. Im ten days’ time, viz.: on June 6th,, the 
parents began to feed the young on small insects and morsels 
from the insectile mixture. Being inexperienced I gave the 
old birds no help. Lurid tales of death from mealworms loomed 
before me—gentles had killed my baby Blue Sugarbird— 
green fly from an elder my first baby Zosterops. Be- 
wildered I left the parents to forage for themselves. How- 
ever, later on, I noticed a hen Robin bring up a brood of 
young Robins (from the egg), entirely on my mealworms, she 
would go and help herself from the seed-room. These babies 
throve on mealworms (they were giants, too!) so why not 
Reedlings. ‘Thus from nature I learned my first great lesson 
in aviculture and metaphorically threw away all my books on 
aviculture into the fire as being old women’s tales. When 
first hatched, Reedlings are of course tiny, quite naked, and 
of a darkish flesh colour—hideous and repulsive to a degree. 
My first brood died on the fifth day, and were then little 
lumps of disgusting looking blackness, shiny, bald and un- 
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loveable. They looked very much like a very old shiny 
black kid-glove. There were several more attempts, but the 
only serious attempt occurred on July 17th, when a nest of 
three Reedlings again hatched out. One infant quickly suc- 
eumbed, but by dint of chopped mealworms and plenty of 
Yorkshire cheese the other two survived for about seven 
days, when the second died and I removed it—it was’ then 
in the black kid-glove stage and seemed to be thriving. This 
nest was made in a rush nest, again in the corner facing the 
light. On July 28th I had a good look at the remaining 
youngster. The eyes were open and one could see a dis- 
tinct reddish-brown stripe along the back; biack primary quills, 
dark crown, and a dark indication of the tail. Iwo days 
later the baby Reedling fell out of the nest and thowgh 
apparently unhurt died the next day (July 31st), aged exactly 
fifteen days. The young bird was then nearly full grown, 
the feathers being well developed. Feet and legs yellow and 
rather large; beak smallish and flesh-coloured; gape yellow. 
Feathers on crown brownish with dark central streak; wing- 
feathers dark brown; body feathers light reddish-brown; tail- 
feathers dark blackish-brown. All the feathers well developed 
and no doubt the bird would have flown in a day or two. 
Thus ended my hopes of success for 1914. ; 

With the advent of 1915 I had five pairs of birds 
in an aviary with a pair of Long-tailed Tits, and an assort- 
ment of Canaries and Goldfinches. These last proved a perfect 
pest. They monopolised all the best nests, destroyed the 
Reedlings’ nests and made themselves very objectionable. So 
I removed all but the Long-tailed Tits, and things improved 
at once. My first pair of Reedlings to nest started opera- 
tions on April 18th, and by April 22nd had laid fivel eggs. 
The eggz proved to be infertile, however. Several attempts 
were made at nesting, but all were spoilt by the Canaries, 
so in June I decided, as already mentioned, to turn the 
Canaries out. 

During May and June I had several nests, but nothing 
more than chicks up to seven days’ old and I began to 
despair, and nearly began to lose interest in Reed- 
lings. However, I must record one rather human, little 
peculiarity. I noticed that when the hen fed the young she 
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Photos by E. O. Page. 
Young Bearded Reedling (Panurus biarmicus). 
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lingered over the task as long as possible and would not 
let the cock in, as if fondling and gazing at her babies to see 
if they were real and really alive. The cock bird, however, 
would bundle in, stuff some food into the hungry babies’ mouths 
and rush off for fresh tit-bits. Always when either returned 
there was a high pitched twitter from the last arrival, an 
answering twitter from the other parent bird in the nest 
and then, sooner or later (later in the case of the hen and 
sooner in the case of the cock), the one parent would bundle 
out and the other in. For two days after the death of their 
babies the old birds would carry tit-bits in and look for 
their wee ones, but, of course, all in vain. 


Hewever, I was not to be denied success for long, 
for on June 17th the Reedlings began to incubate again and 
this time it was, oddly enough, the pair that won Ist prize 
at the Horticultural Hall last November. The cock bird did 
practically all the incubating until June 27th, when the birds 
started to feed. I provided very tiny mealworms for the 
first seven days. The cock bird was a splendid worker and 
by the way he went about it I somehow felt sure I should 
succeed this time. The hen, too, worked well, but not nearly 
sc well as the father. On July 3rd I heard young calling 
and the way my small mealworms were eaten up rather terri- 
fied me. There were evidently more than two, but less than 
five young—I dare not look to see. On July 4th I first gave 
geutles and some excellent live ants’ eggs. JI noticed too, the 
parents removed the excreta, which, I was glad to see, were 
both voluminous and healthy. Surely they would pull it off 
this time, I thought. Feeding got more and more vigorous, 
and voices grew more and more lusty until July 10th, when, 
to my joy, a young bird left the nest. It was strong— 
perfectly charming—as active as an earwig, and could shuffle 
along with its wings quite fast. In colour it was darker 
than either parents, with a very dark longitudinally striped 
head, and with a very short tail. The next day, July Lith, 
two more babies left the nest, and our Hon. Editor kindly 
caine with his brother, Mr. kk. O. Page, and took some snap- 
skots of the babies. Uniortunately the babies were not very 
gool sitters, and we had to content ourselves with three snap- 
skots of one baby. 
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At the same time Mr. Page took a very excellent 
phctograph of a naturally constructed nest in a group of tall 
ribbon grass. It was cup-shaped, made entirely of broad 
ribben grass and lined with fine grass and hay. It contained 
four eggs, but, the hen deserted, owing to the door between 
this ana the next aviary being left open and allowing strange 
birds to come in. This, and the subsequent driving out of 
the intruders caused the hen to desert. The nest is, of course, 
like the nests found in the marshes and on that account most 


Photo by E. O. Page. 


Nest and eggs of African White-eye. 


interesting. The way the birds had woven the leaves of the 
reeds into the nest was most clever, and made the nest very 
difficult to detect. This photograph is reproduced in this 
article, as also is the baby Reedling. 

But little remains to tell. The young birds grew very 
rapidly. The parents fed most assiduously, and I placed a 
saucer of food on the floor, with plenty of live ants’ eggs on 
the top of the food. On July 18th the young birds were seen 
to help themselves freely to the ants’ eggs. But, alas! on July 
16th, I missed the hen and a few days later’ found her dead 
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body. I mourned and grieved for my little bird. She had 
won me prizes at shows, borne me babies to gladden my 
heart, and, then, in the hour of my triumph, Death, the 
hateful fiend, had claimed her-——claimed Reedling, the gentle 
one, the loving and faithful mother; claimed her who had striven 
to, and succeeded in, giving such joy and pleasure to me, a 
mere mortal. I would rather have lost £5 than my 
Reedling. My loss seems to have taken all joy out of the 
achievement, but I am consoled with the thought that the 
three babies are the image of their mother, and, their father 
is, perhaps, the most devoted parent that ever lived. What 
a consolation it must have been to feel she had satisfied her 
owner, and was leaving such a devoted father to look after 
the babies and mourn her death. I could not even recover her 
body until past recognition. 


The last chapter is nearly written. A new era begins 
with the death of the devoted little mother, for on July 19th 
one baby left the shelter, took a good look round, and re- 
turned again, but finally slept out. Since then we have had 
thunder and lightning and torrents of rain, and I have had 
many anxious moments, but at the time of writing all three 
young ones are well and strong—more beautiful even than 
their parents; more engaging and winning than even the pen 
of an aviculturist can describe. In short, I think they are 
the most beautiful babies in the world, and I only wish the 
fond mother could see them now—not a sign of ungainliness 
or grotesqueness. They are simply perfect, with a furry 
head, warm reddish-brown body and short, almost black tail. 
We must leave them here, all unconscious of their fame. They 
are general favourites with the other inmates of the aviary, 
and as happy as sandboys. Only the father realises what joy 
chastened with sorrow means, but he does not tell his little 
ones he is thinking of her. Surely this is love indeed. 

August 4th.—As we go to press I am able to report that all 
three babies are doing well. They are now, of cours>, entirely inde- 


pendent ; have grown long tails but all conform to the likeness of their 
mother . 
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Cranes, Etc., In Captivity. 
By THE MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK. 
(Concluded from page 173). 
FLAMINGODS (Phoenicopleridac) which formerly used 
only to be seen in Zoological Gardens, are now kept by quite 
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Flamingoes at the London Zoo. 


a uumber of aviculturists. They have much to recommend 
them, being, in spite of their quaint form, very beautiful amid 
suitable surroundings. They are also perfectly inoffensive in 
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mixed company, and are reasonably hardy when they have 
got over the effects of their journey. Unfortunately when 
newly imported, they are decidedly “kittle cattle” to deal 
with—especially the South American species. Being by nature 
mainly or entirely animal feeders, it is not surprising 
that they are apt to suffer from the change to a vegetable diet: 
new arrivals should receive whatever food they have been ac- 
customed to while in the dealer’s hands, plus soaked wheat, 
bread, and shrimps, very finely minced up and put in a pail 
of water. Until their plumage has recovered some of its 
natural smoothness and gloss, they should only be allowed 
access to a limited supply of water. 

Flamingoes do best when turned out on a large lake 
with a fairly hard bottom. Small ponds with deep sticky 
mud do not suit them, but they will do well in a broad shallow 
swamp, even if the water is decidedly foul and stagnant in sum- 
mer. During severe frost they are best driven under shelter, 
as, although they may not actually suffer much harm, they are 
evidently acutely miserable when obliged to stand for long on 
ice and freezing ground. 

The larger members of the Osrricn family (Struthion- 


idae) are not difficult to keep in captivity when plenty of 


space is available. The African Ostrich has, I believe, rather 
a reputation for delicacy in close confinement, but when al- 
lowed access to a large grass paddock, it will be found hardy, 
long-lived, and absolutely indifferent to cold. 

Under such conditions the hens lay freely in the spring 
and early summer monihs, and although it is not always easy 
to obtain fertile eggs and a cock bird willing to assist in the 
duties of incubation, there is no reason why Ostriches should 
not be bred and reared in England with the same success as 
on the Continent. 

When allowed plenty of liberty Ostriches feed mainly 
on grass, requiring cabbage and biscuit during the winter 
months, and a good supply of large grit at all times of the 
year. 
The cocks become very savage during the breeding 


season, and are always more or less unsafe. 


Emus (Dromaeus novae-hollandiae) have been kept and 
bred in more than one English park. They are perfectly 
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hardy but have an inveterate habit of laying in mid-winter 
with the result that the eggs are usually frosted and only an 
exceptionally late clutch ever gets the chance of being hatched. 
Tt is said that the male bird alone sits, but the hen usually, 
though not invariably, assists him in caring for the young. 

Emus cannot be kept in the company of any creature 
weaker than themselves, as they are most mischievous and 
spiteful in disposition. At the same time, they are, except 
when defending their broods, the most arrant cowards, and are 
easily put to flight if their would-be victim unexpectedly re- 
sists their attacks. 

Tar Common Runa (Rhea americana) is even better 
known in this country than the Emu, and when adult is per- 
fectly hardy. 

The cock bird alone sits and takes charge of the young, 
the hen being indifferent to her offspring, and at times even 
inclined to molest them. 

Rheas are both polygamous and polyandrous, four or 
five hens accompanying a cock for some days, laying him a 
nest of eggs, and when he begins to sit transferring their 
allegiance to some other admirer. In spite of the extreme 
laxity of her morals the female Rhea shows quite a lively in- 
terest in the display which her mate performs for her benefit, 
wherein she differs from most hen birds who appear excessively 
bored by the efforts made to arouse their interest and admira- 
tion. 

Young Rheas are rather delicate, but provided they 
have a sufficiently wide range and favourable weather (ex- 
cessive wet and drought being alike bad for them} a fair num- 
ber should reach maturity. Late-hatched broods require to 
be kept in a warm shed during the winter months, and both 
old and young must be providel with plenty of soaked bis- 
cuit when the grass becomes scarce and innutritious. 

Rheas are difficult and unsatisfactory birds to bring 
up by hand with the aid of a foster-mother, and with every 
care large numbers sulfer from rickets and have to be des- 
troyed. Chopped spinach, dandelion, and lettuce, with moist- 
ened biscuit, make the best food, and a very little raw meat 
is sometimes beneficial; grit of course is a necessity. There 
is little doubt that want of exercise is at the root of many, of 
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the troubles from which hand-reared chicks suffer, and their 
health is much improved if their attendant can spare time to 
take them for walks daily. The little fellows soon learn to 
follow, and their absurd antics and confiding ways make them 
the most delightful pets imaginable. Adult Rheas should not, 
however, be encouraged to become too tame, as the cocks are 
then apt to become very savage in the nesting season. Strange 
to say, a tame male bird loses much of his ferocity after his 
brood has hatched, his instinct warning him not to risk his 
life in unnecessary battles, at a time when so many other lives 
depend upon him. 

An albino race of the Common Rhea is not uncommon 
and is very pretty. Hybrids between Rhea americana and R. 
darwinti have been produced in this country. 

Darwin's Runa (R. darwinii) is a much rarer species 
than the one we have just been dealing with, and he is easily 


recognisable by its brown plumage mottled with dirty white. 
The sexes are much alike and it is a very difficult matter to 


distinguish the cock bird except by his demeanour in the breed- 
ing season. 

Darwin's Rhea resembles the Common Rhea in most 
of its habits, and is indifferent to cold, but the chicks are more 
difficult to raise. They are subject to tuberculosis, gapes, and 
other infectious diseases, and need a wide range over short 
tender grass on perfectly clean ground (do not forget the 
value of a dressing of gas lime in autumn, and salt in spring 
for keeping ground ‘sweet’ for birds, and indeed for all kinds 
of animals). It is also most important that the sitting bird 
should have access to a good dusting place. If he has not, he 
will become badly infested with large voracious parasites which 
will transfer themselves to the chicks and seriously interfere 
with their growth and general well-being. 


S 


Breeding of the Black Seed-finch (Melopyrrha 
nigra). 
By Wm. SxHore- Batty. 


In January, 1914, I bought, from one of our lady 
members, a pair of Black Cuban Bullfinches (the above is 
the better name), also a lot of other small birds, 
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The sexes are alike, but from their demeanour I judged 
them to be a true pair, and to my delight, in the spring, 
they built a nest in a small conifer; but though young were 
hatched, unfortunately, they were not reared. 

This year, after wintering them indoors, I turned them 
into the same aviary, hoping they would again nest and this 
time more successfully. Owing to the war and other causes, 
I have not had as much time as usual ito devote to my 
birds, and on going to feed them on June Ist, was very much 
surprised to see a little black stranger disporting among the 
shrubs, as I had no idea that the old birds had been incubat- 


Photo by Wm. Shore-Baily, 
Nest and eggs of Black Seed-Finch. 
ing. <A diligent search failed to find the nest, and, it was 
only after two or three days that I thought of looking in 
the conifer, in which they had nested last year. Here, sure 
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enough, was the nest, now containing their second clutch 
of five newly-laid eggs. 

I had not thought of looking here, as the conifer was 
close to the entrance and pond, and owing to the dry season, 
was not covered with climbing weeds as it had been in 1914. 
The eggs were of a greenish-white ground-colour, blotched 
with dusky brown. 

The little Bullfinch (Seed-Finch) was a curious little 
object; it had hardly any tail, and the feathers on the back 
of the neck were only partially developed, making it look 
as if it were wearing a ruff. Its large beak and bright 
black eyes added to the grotesqueness of its appearance. In 
fact it looked a regular little brigand. It was extremely 
active on the wing, and showed considerable skill in hiding 
in the laurels and other shrubs. 


The parents fed it principally on mealworms and spray 
miliet. The first food to which I saw it helping itself was 
seeding grass, but when it had been on the wing about ten 
days, ii was always the first bird in the morning to visit the 
bread and milk dish, and it would carry off a piece nearly as 
large as its own head, On June 30th, I saw it kill and eat 
its first mealworm. 
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On June 15th young were again to be seen in the 
nest, and the old birds now began to bother me for meal- 
worms every time I entered the aviary. These they would 
masticate, rejecting the skins. Unlike the Weavers they would 
never visit the nest in my presence, and would, if I examined 
it, manifest their displeasure with a series of harsh chirps. 

On July ist two young birds left the nest, and on the 
same day in this aviary young of Zebra Finces and Sulphury 
Seed-eaters also made their exit; making quite a colony of 
birdlings. The young Zebra Finches are a great contrast to 
the Black Seed-finches; they look little gentlemen in their 
neat grey suits, and unlike the latter, which spend much of 
their time lurking amid the thick cover near the ground, seek 
out the highest and most conspicuous places for their camping 
grounds. The little Sulphury Seed-eaters take the middle 
course; they neither lurk amid the thick cover nor yet seek 
an undue amount of light, but can generally be seen, in their 
unobtrusive brown garments, on some inconspicuous perch 
about on a level with one’s eyes. However, the little Black 
Seed-finches are my favourites, and I should not care to be 
without at least one pair in my aviaries, and I hope that 
my birds may be with me a good many years yet. 


——- -— e — —— 


The Breeding of the Masked Doves (Oena capensis) 
By H. Brier. 


My pair of this species have been with me three years. 
Last year they built as soon as I turned them out from their 
winter quarters, but did nothing more. 

This year I put them into the same aviary, and again 
they commenced building operations at once, piling up a huge 
nest on the top of a deserted nest of the Red Mountain Doves. 
A clutch of eggs was duly deposited therein and closely incu- 
bated, but they failed to hatch out, and eventually nest and 
eggs were deserted. 

A fresh nest was started at once in an apple tree, 
where they duly deposited their clutch of two buff-coloured 
eggs, but again failed to hatch out. I was much afraid they 
would give up their attempts at reproduction for this reason 
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after their two failures, but I am glad to say they decided 
to “try again.” / 

They still kept to the apple tree, but chose a loftier 
and more secluded site, so secluded in fact, that it was some 
time before I discovered the nest. The nest, though not very 
large in circumference, was piled up several inches high (this 
applies to all their nests), and the birds squat down so flat, 
that even with their long tails they are not by any means 
easy to see. Both parents assist in the duties of incubation, 
and they always changed about the same time every morning, 
but never when anyone was watching, and after waiting a 
long time I have moved on to the next aviary to come back 
a moment later to find the hen off and flying about for exercise 
while the cock had vanished—thus it is not easy to find where 
where they are nesting, unless one happens to spot them in the 
act of building. . 

This time their efforts were crowned with success, 
and two young ones were duly hatched out. They were ideal 
parents and looked after the fledgelings well, and the latter 
left the nest in fine form. Unlike many other Doves they 
did not leave the nest until they were fully able to fly, and 
there was scarcely any difference in size between the two 
birds. 

The young bear scarcely any resemblance to their 
parents save in shape and length of tail. I take them to 
be male and female, though neither have masks. The one I 
take ta be the hen is slightly the smaller of the two. The 
other, which, I think, is a cock bird, shows a little more 
reddish-brown colour on the crown of the head, and a little 
more lacing on the breast. ‘eos 

The parent birds have ceased to take any notice of their 
progeny, and look like going to nest again. 

{This species is a very shy breeder in captivity, and it has 
been a long period since any account of successful reproduction has been, 
published, which gives special interest to the above notes. It would 
be oi great interest if our member would retain them till adult, and 
then give us age and other details concerning the assumption of adult 


plumage —Ep.]. 
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By THE MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK. 
(Continued from page 186). 

One evening in late December, however, Mrs. Peeps 
was sitting near me on the top of a cage, when Peeps jumped 
up beside her. I expected the usual squabble, but although 
Peeps began to squeak at her much as he usually did when 
about to attack, his squeaks had lost scmething of their trucu- 
lence and there was a new note in his voice, Mrs. Peeps 
was quick to notice the change and responded in a friendly 
way. A moment later the stormy past was forgotten, and the 
erstwhile foes had fallen desperately in love! I have watched 
many bird courtships; the extravagant display of the Black- 
cock and its polygamous allies; the refined and dignified ad- 
vances of the Broad-tail Parrakeets; the tactless and immoder- 
ate wooings of the Dove family. But never in my life have 
I seen anything so curious, so charming and so wholly ridicul- 
ous as the first love-passages between Peeps and his mate. 
There was no “display” in the strict sense oi the term, al- 
though the devoted couple, by half closing their eyes and ap- 
pearing to erect the feathers of the facial disc, gave them- 
selves an odd and it must be confessed, rather foolish expres- 
sion. But the conversation that went on—-and the outpouring 
of “sweet nothings!” J had long been aware that Peeps 
possessed a very remarkable vocabulary, but never before that 
evening had I had any idea of its really wonderful extent; 
for nearly half an hour he and Mrs. Peeps, sitting side by 
side, whistled and crooned and squeaked and chuckled in every 
imaginable key. Mrs. Peeps remained in a crouching atti- 
tude, turning her head quickly at frequent intervals to gaze 
at her admirer and respond to his endearments. Peeps, close 
beside her, would occasionally bob up to his full height and, 
looking adoringly at his bride, would utter a deep hoarse note 
—evidently the most affectionate epithet in Owl language—to 
which she replied with a little soft call, and the stream of 
squeaks and chuckles would flow on as. before, interrupted 
only by pauses for those gentle head nibblings which in the 
bird world take the place of kisses. After this there was no 
more quarrelling and Peeps and his mate occupied the same 
cage in perfect harmony. Hoping to induce them to nest I 
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provided them with a box which I thought might suit their 
taste. They were much interested and spent a good deal of 
time inside, frequently using it as a larder, but in other res- 
pects being remarkably careful to keep it clean; this sur- 
prised me, for birds of prey are notoriously indifferent in 
matters of sanitation. 

For several weeks nothing happened to mar the peace 
and happiness of the newly-wedded pair; then one day it oc- 
curred to me to start imitating the call of a little Owl to see 
what the effect might be. After a few moments Mrs. Peeps, 
in a state of great excitement, began to answer. Peeps, 
thinking that she wanted him, flew to her at once full of tender 
endearments and caresses. But Mrs. Peeps called on. Poor 
Peeps began to look puzzled and worried; his wife had called 
bim and he had come as usual—why then did she remain un- 
satisfied ? A moment Jater and the awful truth had dawned 
on him—she wanted someone else! In a flash his whole de- 
meanour changed and he flew at her in a perfect fury, while 
she, as if aware of her guilt, made no attempt at retaliation, 
but only tried to dodge his avenging claws. Only with diffi- 
culty did I succeed in pacifying the outraged husband and 
healing the breach I had so unexpectedly caused in his do- 
mestic happiness. It seemed a shame, but I could not resist 
trying the experiment on one or two subsequent occasions 
and it always had the same result. At his mate’s first call 
Peeps hurried up and lavished every attention upon her; then, 
finding that she remained unsatisfied, he lost his temper and 
went for her in a paroxysm of rage. Finally she grew cun- 
aing and discovered a way of attempting to satisfy her feminine 
curiosity (let us hope it was nothing worse) and at the same 
time of avoiding her husband’s vengeance. As soon as Peeps 
had flown to her she would begin returning his caresses, in- 
terspersing each kiss with a call to me. Peeps was so far 
mollified by the assurance he received of his wife’s affection, 
that he forbore to attack her, but he was obviously unhappy 
until the calling ceased. 

Not long afterwards I received a further proof of 
Peeps’ extraordinary jealousy. I had moved the Owls to a 
new room where for a time they were extremely happy and on 
the best of terms with each other. But one evening when 
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the pair were out for exercise, Mrs. Peeps being engaged in 
amusing herself on the ground while her mate watched her 
benignantly from the top of the wardrobe, I noticed a sudden 
change. Every trace of benignity left Peeps’ countenance, 
he gave a quick glance at his wife, looked hard across the room, 
while his wings began to droop and his back feathers to rise 
ominously; next moment he dropped like a thunderbolt on 
the unsuspecting Mrs. Peeps. She, for her part, was 30 
much astonished at the onslaught that for a moment she 
hardly knew what to do; then in very natural indignation she 
turned upon her enraged spouse and a most distressing family 
scene ensued in which I was obliged to interfere. <A judici- 
ous distribution of mealworms, however, soon estabiished a 
better state of feeling and in a few minutes the pair were fond- 
ling one another as though they had never had a disagreement 
in their lives. But for several days in succession the same 
thing happened and I was at my wits’ end to discover what 
it was that produced such a sudden and extraordinary resent- 
ment on Peeps’ part against his unoffending and usually 
beloved wife. In the end, however, the mystery was solved. 
I noticed that Peeps’ fits of passion always began when he 
was occupying the same perch on the top of the wardrobe, 
and on climbing to its level I found that it exactly faced a 
large mirror on the opposite wall. When Peeps was on the 
top of the wardrobe he could see his own reflection in the glass, 
and although he did not take much notice of it under ordinary 
circumstances, it was clear that he now regarded the third 
party as a rival for whose presence his wife was solely re- 
sponsible—hence his sudden outbursts of jealous rage! On 
the wardrobe being moved to another part of the room, Peeps’ 
good humour was permanently restored. By March the mutual 
affection of Peeps and his mate had reached its height, and 
I began to have great hopes of a nest. Whenever I gave 
Peeps a tit-bit of any kind he would go and offer it to her; 
indeed, so greatly did he enjoy practismg the new virtue of 
unselfishness that in excess of zeal he would frequently snatch 
the morsel from her beak before she had time to swallow it 
in order to have the exquisite pleasure of presenting it to 
her again! Mrs. Peeps was hardly less devoted. If I gave 
her a mealworm, she would utter a little soft cry and 
scamper off to bestow it on Peeps. He, being unwilling to 
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deprive her of the delicacy, would hand it back and so the 
Jittle comedy would go on for quite a long time, neither being 
able tc persuade the other to retain and swallow the gift. I 
imagine it is very unusual for a hen bird to bring food to the 
cock in the way Mrs. Peeps used to do—in fact I do not think 
J have ever heard or read of another instance. Female Fal- 
cons will bring food to the nest for the tiercel to distribute 
among the young, but that is a different matter. 

Peeps had another very quaint custom at this time: 
he would make a long and elaborate pretence of feeding an im- 
aginary brood. Taking a piece of meat he would fly with it to 
the nest-box, his face meanwhile assuming the benevolent and 
somewhat inane expression I had noticed during his court- 
ship. Once inside he would begin a rapid clucking or chat- 
tering noise, walking slowly about and occasionally lowering his 
head as if to place the morsel he was carrying in the open 
mouth of a hungry Owlet. If I put my hand near him when 
he was doing this he would often, in the absence of a more 
deserving recipient, come and push the meat gently into it— 
he who a few months previously had been ready to fly at me 
with beak and claw if I so much as looked in the direction of 
his larder. But Peeps’ hopes and mine were doomed to dis- 
appointment, for the breeding season passed without any »ggs 
making their appearance and there was nothing for it but to 
wait for another year. Peeps and his mate remained on fairly 
affectionate terms during the summer and autumn, although 
there were occasional quarrels between them. Mrs. Peeps was 
rather fond of pouncing mischievously on her lord when he was 
playing on the carpet and although I do not think she meant 
to hurt him, her frivolity annoyed him and he retaliated by 
driving her off rather spitefully if he found her occupying one 
of the higher perches in the room. The pair ceased, also, to 
share their food together, each having a separate larder, which 
the other respected. A recognition of the property or terri- 
tory of a friend or rival, not wholly based on fear of superior 
strength, is not, as has been stated by some people, unknown 
among the lower animals. My owls certainly showed it and 
it may sometimes be observed with dogs—especially those which 
are only semi-domesticated—as well as with male fallow-deer. 

Lo be continued, 
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Some Notes on Jackson’s Whydahs. 
By G. E. Low. 

My brother brought me nine of these Whydahs, out of 
colour, from British East Africa last year. I might mention they 
were captured in a swamp in the neighbourhood of his house 
by his black servants, who were sent out to catch anything 


Left to right: Photo by G. E. Low. 

1, 2 and 3—Hens, Jackson’s Whydah. 

4—Cock, Jackscn’s Whydah (out of colour). 

o—Wedge-tailed Glossy Starling. 
they could. I understand this Whydah is plentiful there and in the 
breeding season the dancing antics of numbers of cocks, in 
colour, can be seen plainly across the landscape as they rise 
and fall, their tails floating in the breeze. 

Of these birds, the species of which I only determined 
after they had been some time in my possession, four were 
cocks and five hens. One pair and the odd hen, I exchanged, 
one cock escaped, and I am left with two cocks and three hens, 
some of which appear in the photos reproduced. 

The old cocks commenced coming into colour in November 
last, reassuming their undress plumage in May. The young 
cock now in colour began putting on his new suit in the end 
of May, and has only just completed the operation. 

As regards determining the sexes when out of colour, 
size seems to be the chief point of difference, the cocks, in my 
experience, being considerably larger and with somewhat longer 
tails than the hens, j 
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The habitual single note which both sexes make use of 
constantly, differs in the case of each sex, and the cocks have, 
even when out of colour, what they call a song, which at once 
identifies them. 

When coming into colour, moulting only seems to take 
place in the head, neck, and tail; these feathers are replaced 
by the ruff on the neck and long black tail, the feathers of 


Left to right : Photo by G. E. Low. 
J—Jackson’s Whydah, cock out of colour. 
2—Wedge-tailed Glossy Starling. 
3—Jackson’s Whydah, hen. 
4—Jackson’s Whydah, in full colour. 


which spread vertically, not horizontally as in the undress tail. 
The rest of the feathers appear to gradually turn black, except 
the wings, which retain a certain amount of the wndress 
colour. 

As they have insufficient space in my small aviary, no 
attempt has been made to breed, but the cocks beat down the 
grass in a circle in one spot, after the manner of their kind, 
leaving a tuft in the centre. 


With them I have only the Wedge-tailed Glossy Starling 
and Bullock’s Hangnest, which appear in the illustrations, and 
I would much rather place the Whydahs, who seem peaceably 
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disposed, in a mixed collection of small birds than either of 
their companions. 


oo 


Correspondence. 
SEASONAL NOTES. 


The Editor recently had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Bright, and 
the exchange of avicultural confidences. Alter Mr. Bright's return north 
the following letter was received, which, with the exception of a few 
purely personal sentenees, we publish in full, with apologies to Mr. 
Bright for liberty taken with a (private letter. —Enp. 

Sir,—On my return here, I found things fairly well among the 
birds, but for two rather annoying losses—the hen Melba Finch and 
hen Rosefinch. To-day my Red-headed Gouldian Finch (cock) was found 
drowned in the bath atter a terrific thunderstorm, with very heavy 
rain ana hail. The bath was very full and he must have been 
either too wet to fly out or hit by the hail. I think he has young 
ones too! It is most annoying, as I have no cock now, and the hen 
is a breeder. I have had this cock three years now and looked upon 
him as acclimatised to this part of the world, and he was aviary bred 
—the only Gouldians that have lived @ny time here have all been 
aviary bred ones—I must get another aviary bred cock from somewhere. 

I find the birds have done fairly well in breeding: Long-tailed 
Grassfinches (both the Yellow- and Red-billed species) have young on 
the wing in each aviary. 

Masked Grassfinches, and Cuban Finches have also young on 
the wing. 

A young Ruficauda Finch which is out of the nest bears a 
strong resemblance to a Cherry Finch. 

Bicheno Finches, Bib Finches, and Bronze Mannikins have young 
in the nest. I think Pileated Finches also have young in the nest. 

The Orange-headed Bullfinches (Pyrrhula erythrocephala) are 
building again, but in a very exposed position this time, right on the 
top of a privet bush, just under the top wire-netting, and absolutely 
unprotected from rain and wind. However, I can’t alter their choice, 
so must hope for the best, but if she lays and’ settles down to in- 
cubating I must try and put a square of glass over the top—they are 
making a great fuss over the building. aes: 

Quail Finches are still sticking to their nest in the grass, 
in spite of the heavy thunder-rain of the past few days, and keep 
taking dry feathers in all the time—it is wonderful what they ean 
stand. 

My little Mexican Collared Finches built a cup-shaped nest 
again, on the same site where they hatched out two broods (none 
reared) last year, but it was pulled to pieces by some other bird 
before she laid—nothing more doing at present, 
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Siberian Bullfinches are incubating their second clutch ; the first 
* clutch, though fertile, did not hatch out. 

‘ Pectoral Finches have built in the ivy near the ground— 
other Mannikins are nesting, but it is impossible to tell if they are 
really sitting or not, in spite of their having built nests and apparently 
sitting in turns. 

A cock Spice Finch has paired up with a hen Bengalese X Tri- 
colour Mannikin hybrid. I think they may have young as I notice 
a lot of droppings round the nest entrance, but they are next the 
Bib Finches, and I cannot be sure if the noise comes from one or 
both nests. 

There are many other nests and, I think, more young Aust- 
ralian Finches of sorts, but none about yet, except ‘those already 
mentioned. 

The Pileated Finches have a platform about eight inches long 
in front of their nest. They are taking in fruit and insects frequently 
so 1 think there are young birds within. 

The Yellow-throated Sparrows (Gynimorhis flavicollis) are nesting, 
but they are a very shy species and I cannot find the nest. 

My various Doves have done very well; the following have 
young on the wing in various enclosures: Masked (2), Violets (2), 
and Diamond, Peaceful, and Red Mountain have young. 

-Cressington Park, 
28/7/15. HERBERT BRIGHT. 
STRAY NOTES. : 
Sir,—I have just been home for the week-end, and have had 
a few hours with my birds, etc. Items of interest to me I am sending 
to you as they may interest others; I am also including results to 
date : | | 

InpDIAN WHITE-EYES (Zosterops palpebrosa): Last year my 
pair of this species hatched out twice, but did not succeed in rearing any 
young. This season the same pair have hatched out three broods of 
3, 2, 3: of the two first broods no young, flew; but from the last’ 
one young bird left the nest a week ago, and it looks like living. 
The parent birds are now constructing their fourth nest this season. 

Diamond Doves (Geopclia cuneata): My luck with this species 
has noi been great. There is one young bird in the nest; others have 
flown but have not reached the stage of being independent of their parents ; 
others have been hatched out but have not flown, and again some 
clutches have not hatched out. 

Ruricauba Fixscurs (Bathilda rufieauda): This charming, but 
often disappointing, species are now incubating a clutch of five eggs. 

DIAMOND Sparrows (Sleganopleura guttata): Have done a 
little better with these; three young are on the wing but not yet inde- 
pendent of their parents. One young bird flew quite early in the year, 
but its life was a short one. The parent birds are now incubating 
another clutch of five eggs. 
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RED-HEADED FINCHES (Amadina erythrocephala): This species 
was quite prolific with me last season. This year there are six or 
seven young birds independent of their parents and another not quite 
independent. One or more pairs are again engaged in the duties of 
incubation. 

ZEBRA Fincues (Taeniopygia castanotis): Twelve to fourteen 
in all have been reared this season; of these tour are not yet inde- 
pendent of their parents, but strong on the wing; and several have 
been sent away to other aviaries, where, I hope, they are doing well 
and enjoying lite. 

Thorpe, 
14/7/15. (Sec. Lieut.) W. A. BAINBRIDGE: 

(It; would be very helpful if members could give, or suggest, 
the reasons which they think were responsible for failures with eer- 
tain species to rear young, as, for instanee—Diamond Doves in the 
above. Of course Sec.-Lieut. Bainbridg> has been away on_ service 
and unable to take observation, but others are more fortunately placed 
and we press this point upon them.—Ep.]. 


BREEDING RESULTS, 1915. 


Sir,—We wintered three pairs of Parrot Finches (Hrythrura 
psittacea) out of doors last winter, in a large aviary with unheated 
shelter. 

First pair: Nested early and hatched out, but the young were 
found dead in nest some time in March. 

Second pair: Three were hatched in the beginning of June, of 
which one was found dead half out of nest, and, on being removed 
and carefully examined it was found that its tongue ‘was injured, 
presumably bitten, whilst feeding, by one of the old birds. It had 


evidently stopped feeding, as crop was quite empty. The other two 


were fully reared, and are now fending for themselves; they are very 
fine birds, just showing red chests. 

Third pair: These also nested, and have reared one youngster. 
As the nesting place was not discovered it is impossible to say whether 
there were others. 

The first pair are building again. 

ZEBRA FINCHES (Taeniopygia castanotis): I had in one aviary 
four cocks and one hen; three hens having died during the winter. 
Curiously enough, the first clutch hatched out were fully reared, con- 
sisting of four hens and one cock. So there are now five com- 
plete pairs in the aviary, all of which are already showing signs of 
nesting. The original pair have another lot this morning, only six 
weeks after the first brood left the nest, but I cannot yet say how 
many there are. Is it possible that the original pair bred the he 
to order for the unmated cocks ? 

Other birds are nesting. A Quail Finch which I thought was 
a cock has laid six eggs, on six consecutive days, on the ground (in 
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the grass) but did not sit. They were presumably infertile as there 
is no cock of this species in the aviary. I would much like to buy 
a cock. 

Tower House, Streatham, 


15/7/15. R. ARNOLD. 
—-—¢ 


Birds of the Jinelum District and an Ornitho- 
logical Diary from the Punjab. 


By H. Waistimr, 1.P., M.B.O.U. 
(Continued from page 204). 


November 17.—At Ranian. The country here is open and _ studded 
with low thorn bushes growing on a sandy soil, with here 
and there a stunted tree. The ground is honeycombed with 
the burrows of a small Jerboa rat, and Larks, Lugger 
Falcons (Falco jugger) are very numerous and an occa- 
sional Short-legged Buzzard (Buteo feroxw), draws attention 
by the white in his wings and tail. Both specics doubtless 
consume a quantity of the Jerboas which may be seen 
looking out of their burrows on all sides. There are a 
few Kestrels about and my Falconer saw a Barbary Falcon 
and a Sparrowhawk. 

November 18.—As we went out early in the morning to fly my Hawks 
at Partridges a Falcon passed which looked like a very 
dark Saker (Falco cherrug). So we hastily prepared the 
decoy Hawk with the “paros’’ and at the first flight the 
wild Falcon came and was caught. At first sight in the 
hand even the captive was taken for a Saker, but a closer 
scrutiny revealed the fact that it was a very large and 
dark young Lugger Falcon of the year, which we kept to 
train. 

A Short-eared Owl (Asio aceipitrinus) flushed. 

November 19.—At Ranian. Attracted by the appearance of a small 
Chat which did not seem quite like anything I knew, I 
shot it and found that I had secured a specimen of Stol- 
iezka’s Bush-Chat (Pratincola macrorhyncha) ; it is a plain 
bird of the Whinchat type with a good deal of white on the 
tail, and but little appears to be known of it save the fact 
of its occurrence in winter in North Western India. 

Some Eastern Meadow Buntings (Hmberiza strachcyi) 
found in stunted tree jungle. 
Two Short-eared Owls (Asio aceipitrinus) flushed. 

November 20.—Returned to Otu where the Water-fowl were still about 
as previously described. 

In the evening my Falconer and I went out to look 
for Peregrines in a patch of wooded cultivation to one side 
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of the big lake, and sure enough flushed a fine Falcon from 
one of the first trees approached. She settled in a tree a 
short distance away, and we tried her both with the decoy 
Hawk and the net with a pigeon decoy. But although she 
came to both in turn, it was only half-heartedly, for her 
crop was bulging, and we did not catch her. Finally as 
the net was up an Eagle (Aquila vindhiana) made a fine 
stoop out of the sky on to my Pigeon, killing it at once 
and putting an end to our netting operations. It was a 
job requiring some care to extract the Eagle from the net 
with due respect to its formidable beak and talons! 

Close by there was a huge Peepul tree, and in it 
proved to be the eyrie of a pair of Pallas’ Fishing Eagles 
(Haliactus leucocoryphus) whose wild screams I had heard 
clinging out over the lake. This was a huge structure of 
sticks, thickly lined with coarse grass and containing three 
hard-set egos; it was placed high up on a side-bough but 
was easily reached. There were several fish-heads in the 
nest. (fc 

Two or three Common Indian Nightjars (Caprimulgus 
asiaticus) found in a small grove; I flushed them many 
times but they kept on returning to the same spots. With- 
out marking the exact spot as they alighted it was im- 
possible to see them on the ground, so motionless did they 
sit, and so closely did their plumage blend into their sur- 
roundings. 

A Sparrow-Hawk and a male Kestrel noted; a Barn 
Owl (Strix flammea) caught in a well. 

November 21.—From Otu back to Sirsa. A King Vulture (Otogyps 
calvus) seen. 

Two White Ibis (Jbis melanocephala) noted in the 
compound; they are now bold enough and not averse to 
scavenging round about the neighbourhood of the cookhouse. 

November 22.—Some thirty or more Brahminy Ducks or Ruddy Shel- 
drake (Casarca rutila) came to feed in the morning in 
some newly irrigated fields. 

November 23.—The Ruddy Sheldrakes found again at the irrigation in 
the morning as well as some Redshanks (Totanus calidris), 
Spotted Redshanks (7. fuseus), and Green Sandpipers. A 
small gaggle of Geese also passed over. Great numbers of 
Hirundo rustica were hawking about over the water. In 
some rough marshy ground near by I counted 13 White 
Storks, three White Ibis, one Black-necked Stork, and a 
few White-necked Storks. 

I received a very fine old male Sparrow-Hawk (Ac- 
cipiter nisus) which had been caught in the verandah of a 
bungalow in the early morning. 

November 24.—Again visited the irrigated fields and found that in 
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| addition to the birds noted yesterday, there were a couple 
of Common Teal and five or six Green Lapwings (Vancellus 
vulgaris)—the first that I have seen this winter. 

A Bay-backed Shrike (Lanius vittatus) seen ; ‘this 
is a rare bird in these parts now that the summer residents 
have all gone. 

November 25.—The Western Blossom-headed Parrakeet seen again—fly- 
ing very high and calling loudly as on former occasions. 

Two Short-eared Owls (Asio accipitrinus) flushed from 
a field of coarse rushy grass. 

An Eastern Orphean Warbler (Sylvia jerdoni) seep in 


a Kikur tree; I was attracted by the sweet but low song 
Hirundo rustica is still in numbers about the irriga- 
tion. 
The Red-breasted Flycatcher (Muscicapa parva) is still 
to be found about here and there. 

November 26.—In the early morning I awoke to hear the rattling call 
of a Thrush and was just in time to see the bird disappear 
over the trees—almost certainly a Black-throated Thrush 
(Merula atrigularis) which I fancy is rather a rarity in 
these parts. A male Purple Honeysucker (Arachnecthra 
asiatica) out of colour noted—the majority have gone some 
time ago. 

My Falconer reported seeing a Barbary Falcon (Falco 
barbarus). 


November 27.—About mid-day my Falconer rushed in to say that as he 
was returning from the Bazaar he saw a Saker Falcon (Falco 
cherrug). soaring near the house and chasing a Kite; so 
we hastily fastened the “Paros” on to the decoy Lugger 
and ran out to an open field near by. There was no sign of 
the Falcon, only plenty of Kites, and a few Eagles in the 
aky, but the Lugger was launched into the air and had 
settled after the first flight when the Saker suddenly 
appeared flying straight for it; it closed with the Lugger on 
the ground, and was immediately caught by the nooses—a 
good example of the deadliness of this form of Hawk snar- 
ing. My man ran up and was just in time to save both 
birds from an Eagle, which was hurrying to join the fray 
and lift the booty. This proved rather a lucky capture, 
as the Saker. although small, was a handsome bird in adult 
plumage, and one that had been trained before and had 
either escaped or been released ; for the scars in its eyelids 
shewed where they had been “seled’’ or sewn up on the 
former occasion of capture; even more conclusive a proof 
was its behaviour ; for a couple of hours afterwards it took 
a crop full of food, and shewed that it remembered the 
Falconer’s call. I have great hopes that this bird, which 
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after being trained has had a moult at liberty, will make a 
first rate Hawk. 

The big flight of Hirundo rustica again seen and with 
it a Sand Martin or two (Cotile sp.?). Also another Hast- 
ern Orphean Warbler. 

One or two Hocks of Eastern Stock Dove (Colwmba 
eversmanni) noted. 

I was forced to shoot a very beautiful young Imperial 
Eagle (Aquila heliaca) in the striated plumage which flew 
up to attack one of my Peregrines when I was out hawking 
in the morning. 


November 28.—A female or immature male Blue-throat (Cyanecula 
swecica) seen. 

Novembec 29.—While watching a big native festival in the city I was 
much struck by the fearless behaviour of the Kites (Milvus 
govinda) which would swoop down and pick up food from 
the ground in front of the shops, and this regardless of 
the crowds that thronged the streets. 

November 30.—Two eggs in a nest of the Indian Ring Dove (Turtur 
TisOrius ). 

ERRATA: Page 74 line 10 from bottom, for “ Gallinula”’ read Gallinago. 

page 75 line 5, for “ list,’ read fist. 
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Late News. 


Ax» AFRICAN CONSIGNMENT: Our member, Dr. Hopkinson, re- 
cently arrived with the following species :— 

40 odd Quail Finches (Ortygospiza atricollis). 

10 Spotted Firefinches (Lagonosticta rufopicta). 

1 Vinaceous Firefinch (L. winaeca). 

36 Common Firefinches, Cordon Bleus, etc. 

1 Brown-necked Parrot (Poce phalus fuseicollis). 
2 Senegal Parrots (L. sencgal ) 

1 African Ring-neck Parrakeet (Palaeornis docilis). 
2 Stone Bush-Fowl (Ptilopachys fuscus). 

Dr Hopkinson really had wonderful luck with the above, there 
was not a single casualty from a few days after catching and the first 
fortnight of their stay in this country—the birds arrived in exquisite 
condition and plumage and in consequence some of them should breed 
in English aviaries this season. We congratulate Dr. Hopkinson on 
his success. 

A Goop Rrcorp ror 1915: We congratulate Dr. Lovell-Keays 
on his successes during the current season. From a Iectter dated July 
25th, we extract the following list :— 
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African White-eye (Z. virens)—3 now incubating fourth clutch. 

Green Avadavat (S. formosa)—3, incubating again. 

Common Firefinch (LZ. minima)—11 from two pairs. 

Virginian Cardinal (C. cardinalis)—3, three more half-grown in 
nest. 

Californian Quail (L. californica)—15—all hatched were reared. 

Diamond Dove (G. cuneata)—3, incubating again. 

Bearded Reedling (P. biarmicus)—3. 

Zebra Finch (7'. castanotie)}—3, nesting again. 

Yellow Sparrow (P. lutews)—1, nesting again. 

Napoleon Weaver (P. afra)—3 left nest, July 25th. 

Black-cheeked Lovebirds (A. nigrigenis)—2. 

Cockateel (C. novae-hollandiae)—7. 

Rosella Parrakeets (P. eximius)—38, three more in nest. 

Cactus Conure (C. cactorum)—1. 

Budgerigars (M. undulatus }—10—12. 

Passerine Parrakeets (P. passerina)—4 still in nest. 

Gold-breasted Waxbill (S. subflavus)—3 still in nest. 

Australian Finches have not yet started to nest. 

The figures indicate number of young reared. 


We congratulate our member on the success achieved, which may 
be taken as an illustration of what can be accomplished in a series of 
natural aviaries, combined with intelligent care and observation. 


A CONSIGNMENT OF INDIAN AND BritTIsH East AFRICAN 
Birps ANb MAMMALS. Our member, Mr. E. W. Harper, who has 
been resident at Nairobi for the past four- or five years, has recently 
landed a series of birds and mammals. The Indian birds include four 
species (marked *) at least which have not previously been exhibited 
at the London Zoo, though one of the quartet, the Small Minivet, has 
been exhibited on more. than one occasion by our member, Mr. A. 
Ezra. 


Among the Indian birds were the following species: 
Purple Sunbird, 
Scarlet-breasted Sunbird, 
White-eye (Z. palpebrosa). 
Green lora.* 
Babbler* (not yet identified, prohably Wren-Babbler), 
Black and White Tit. 
Green-backed Tit. 
Pied Bush-Chat. 
Himalayan Siskin. 
Yellow-throated Sparrow. 
Small Minivet* 
Gold-fronted Chloropsis. 
Bay-backed Shrike .* 
Coral-billed (Himalayan Black) Bulbul. 
Coppersmith Barbet. 
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Giant Barbet. 

Golden Oriole. 

Lanceolated Jay. 

Green Fruit-Pigeon. 

Streaked Laughing Thrush. 

Scarlet Rosefinch, and 

See-See Partridge. 

The British East African species were : 

Brown-capped Firefinches (Lagonosticta brunneiccps). 

Crimson-ringed Whydahs (P. laticauda). 

Among the mammals landed in good condition are: a rare 
Pallas’ Wild Cat, Mountain Sheep, and an Orang-utan. 

Zebras, Hybrid Zebras and other mammals were imported from 
Africa to India. 

Among the birds the Green lora, is, we think, new to avi- 
culture ; the Brown-capped Firefinches are very rare, and the Crimson- 
ringed Whydahs are also rare, and as both male and female are in- 
cluded they are unique, for the female (P. laticauda) has not‘ pre- 
viously been imported alive. 

The birds had been ingeniously packed in shallow cages, which 
slid into a case, having fine mesh netting doors, back and front, fitted 
with locks, each case accommodated three rows of the shallow cages and 
when locked up the birds were safe from rats and other vermin, and 
had ample light to feed by. 

Mr E. W. Harper has already a long list (50 to 60) of 
presented species ““New to the Zoo collection,’ to his credit. On the 
present occasion he increases this by four, which are marked with an 
asterisk in the above list. 
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Red Collared Whydah (Penthetria ardens). 
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JOURNAL OF THE FOREIGN BIRD CLUB 


Breeding of the Red-collared Whydah 
(Penthetria ardens). 
By W. SHORE-BAILY. 


This handsome Whydah has already been bred in 
captivity, but I understand that very few details of the episode 
were obtainable, so our Editor has asked me to let him have 
a short account of the operations of my birds. 

This pair of birds came into my possession in rather 
a curious manner and I had better recount the details. In the 
adiumin of 1913, Focklemann advertised some Gold-collared 
Paradise Whydahs at ‘7s. per pair, so I instructed him to send 
| me two pairs. On their arrival I found that three of them 
| were identical with the Paradise Whydahs I already possessed, 
but the other one was decidedly darker and larger. On coming 
into colour in the spring this bird developed the fan-tail and 
red-collar of Penthetria ardens. All last season he remained 
a bachelor and was a bit of a nuisance, as he chased the other 
Whydah and Weaver hens continuously, and, I think, pre- 
| vented some of them from nesting. 

. This year I turned him into an aviary containing some 
_ Paradise Whydahs, two pairs of Yellow Weavers, and three 
cock Crimson-crowned Weavers. For these last Mr. Allen 


Silver kindly procured me a hen last December, which ultim- 
ately proved to be a hen Red-collared Whydah, or this story 
may never have been written. On introducing this bird into 
the aviary both the Weavers and the Whydah showed her con- 
siderable attention. In fact they gave her no rest. In the 
middle of June I noticed that the supposed hen Crimson- 
crowned Weaver looked like nesting, but I never at any time 
saw her carrying nesting materials. On July 1st I saw that 
her tail was carried very much to one side, as if she were 
sitting in a nest a size or two too small for her, so I decided 
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to have a thorough search to see if she really was incubating. 
Sure enough, there was the nest, right at the top of the first 
laurel bush I examined. It was very small for the size of 
the bird and not unlike some of the Weavers’ nests (vide plate 
of Nest of Napoleon Weaver for comparison), being a domed 
structure with an entrance at the side. It was roughly con- 
structed of grass and quite unlined. It contained two, rather 
large, white eggs, which had the appearance of having been 
incubated for two or three days. It was obvious from the 
exposed position of the nest, and the very flimsy nature of its 
construction, that there would be little chance of her rearing 
young unless some shelter were provided; so I had my man 
place a sheet of galvanized iron on the wire netting, immedi- 
ately over the nest, thus protecting it from the direct effect of 


Hen Red-collared Whydah with inealworm in beak. 


heavy thunderstorms. (This is a plan I have adopted with 
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Photo by W.S. Baily. 
Nest and Eggs of Napoleon Weaver, 
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Nest and Eggs of Red-Collared Whydah. 
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all nests in my aviaries this year and it has been most suc- 
cessful). The hen sat very steadily and her tail became more 
and more at an angle from her body, so much so that it quite 
spoiled her appearance. However, she appeared to care very 
little for that, and on July roth she was rewarded by the ap- 
pearance of two weird and naked little objects. 


So far I had been under the impression that I stood 


a chance of winning a medal for rearing Crimson-crowned 
Weavers, but now the Red-collared Whydah began to assert 
himself, and it was pretty obvious that he was the joint 
owner of the nest and its occupants. He had always been 
practically the King of the aviary, and now none of his sub- 
jects had a moment’s peace. He was almost continuously on 
the wing, and the Crimson-crowned Weavers had a particularly 
bad time—they hardly dared show their heads outside the 
thickest cover. He now spent his restful moments, what few 
he had of them, on a leafless branch of the laurel, close to 
the nest. From this coign of vantage he would make a swoop 
at some hapless occupant of the aviary, with his fine tail 
spread out like a Peacock’s. It was marvellous the speed at 
which he would dart in and out of the bushes and shrubs; 
every moment one expected to see him come into collision with 
some of the numerous obstacles in his path; but not he, his 
tail seemed to enable him to turn at right angles even when 
going at full speed. I never saw him actually hurt any bird, 
but there was no question as to his alarming them; and one 
can readily understand this, as the noise he made with his wing's 
and tail was considerable. On one occasion when I was 
photographing the nest he made a swoop at me and quite 
startled me for the moment. All this time he made no attempt 
to feed the young ones, nor has he done so since they have 
left the nest—the entire rearing has been done by the hen. 
At first seed and minute insects, taken on the ground, were 
used, but when the young were beginning to feather, I supplied 
mealworms. All food was swallowed by the hen and regurgi- 
tated. On July 18th the young opened their eyes for the first 
time and were beginning to feather well. On the 23rd they 
were fully fledged and completely filled the nest, so I decided 
to try and get a photo of them before they left it, This nearly 
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led to disaster, as on my trying to make them hold up their’ 
heads properly, they objected and promptly jumped out. 


Neither could fly, so I had no difficulty in capturing and re- 
placing them, but to make them stay there was a difficult 


Young Red-collared Whydah hiding on Nest, 


matter; however, with patience I succeeded and ‘got a very 
good negative, but after all, my labour was in vain, as I acci- 
dentally dropped the plate when printing from it. I always 
like to get photos of the nests and eggs, as well as the 
parents and young birds, whenever possible, and, in doing so, 
I am afraid that I sometimes run some risk of causing the 
birds to desert their nest, but so far I have had no ill-luck 
in this direction. I guess the birds are getting used to me 
and my camera, although to most of them a man with his head 
wrapped up in a focussing cloth must be a sufficiently alarming 
looking object, 
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The next day both birds had left the nest and my hopes 
of rearing them fell to zero. As every aviculturist knows, 
when a young bird leaves the nest, every other bird's beak in 
that aviary is against it. Moreover, just at this time we were 
experiencing a series of very severe thunderstorms, in any of 
which the young birds, if caught unsheltered, would have had little 
chance of surviving. However, the mother bird was a perfect 
little gem, as she enticed her offspring into the shelter of a 
laurel bush, where they were comparatively free from these 
dangers. The cock Whydah also now justified his existence, 
as he suffered no bird to come near his little ones. Woe 
betide them if they did! They would certainly depart minus 
a feather or two, Tor the next few days I had many anxious 
moments, as the weather was very bad, and, to make matters 
worse, just when they required extra live food, the supply of 
mealworms gave out. Luckily I was able to get a few from 
a neighbouring miller, and these with the help of wasps’ grubs 
kept them going. . 

In colour, the young ones resemble their mother, but 
are more buffish in hue. One was much larger than the other 
and this was the lightest in colour. On July 31st their tails 
were beginning to lengthen and they were strong on the 
wing. he larger of the two was now quite as big as his 
mother. Mealworms and wasps’ grubs were now given them 
by the hen without first having been swallowed. By August 
7th both were practically as big as their mother, and were 
well able to protect themselves from the assaults of any of the 
other birds in the aviary. The jhen was still feeding them, but 
they were also helping themselves, especially to mealworms, 


Novre.—On August 3lst was again incubating in the oid nest. The eggs 
this time were pale bluish-green, thickly mottled with brown 
+ 


My Little Owls (Athene noctua). 
By THE MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK. 
(Continued from page 227). 

The anniversary of his honeymoon was not far off, 

when, sad to relate, | began to notice that Peeps was ailing. 
He fed well and was quite plump, but his act- 
ivity and high spirits deserted him .and he allowed his 
plumage to get dirty, What his illness was and whether I 
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could have cured him I shall never know, for one night an 
accident overtook him which hastened the end. On being let 
out he had flown, as he often did, to the top of his small 
travelling cage which happened to be standing on the edge 
of the wardrobe. As he hopped from back to front, the cage 
overbalanced and fell with a crash to the ground with Peeps 
underneath. He lay quite still with wings spread wide, and 
for a time seemed paralyzed, though he retained sufficient 
presence of mind to bite me sharply when I picked him up. 
In a few minutes, however, he was able to stand and move 
about and I felt more hopeful, but alas! from the day of his 
injury he drooped more and more, and a week later he died. 

Poor Peeps! In spite of his quick temper he was a 
most affectionate little fellow and at all times the mosf in- 
teligent and amusing of companions. My room seemed sadly 
empty without the lttle grey figure and strangely silent with- 
out his quaint conversation which so well expressed all his 
needs and feelings. No longer would an impatient nibble at 
my ear remind me that dinner was late, nor would the soft 
round head be lifted for me to stroke and the bright yellow 
eyes, gazing into mine, close in sleepy content as I answered 
the appeal. After the death of her mate Mrs. Peeps seemed 
to grow shyer and her lonely calling reminded me so pain- 
fully of the loss we both had suffered that I decided to give 
her her liberty. There was little fear that she would be un- 
able to find food for she must have hunted for herself betore 
she came to me, and at the time of her release was as quick 
and strong and in.as perfect condition as if she had never 
known captivity. For a few days she stayed about the house 
and once came back for the food we put out for her; then 
she drifted away, probably with a fresh mate, and for all I 
know may be still alive. 

It was more than three years before I kept another 
Little Owl, for somehow. I felt that Peeps could never be quite 
replaced and I had not the heart to make the attempt. One 
day in February, however, an adult bird was brought in with 
a badly broken wing, and I resolved to adopt the sufferer 
and see what I could do with her. Like Mrs. Peeps, Kirrie, 
as I afterwards named her, was a very gentle bird and, even 
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when handled, made no attempt at retaliation or self-defence. 
Her taming, however, was a long and difficult matter. This 
was, I think, largely due to the broken wing which set at a 
very awkward angle owing to the fact that she would never 
allow a bandage to-hold it in its proper place. Consequently 
it was always getting in her way and tripping her up, and 
once over on her back she was helpless, especially on a smooth 
surface. In her terror at being unable to get away she would 
grip the wing convulsively in her claws, driving them in so 
deeply as to cause considerable bleeding. lor many weeks 
my efforts to tame her were unavailing and even when hun- 
gry she would never touch food until she was certain I had 
left the room. One morning, however, she fell over on her 
back in a sudden panic and tore her wing so badly that I 
was obliged to bathe it with warm water. This process, 
which one would have imagined would have been both painful 
and alarming, for some strange reason reassured her, and, on 
being put back into the cage, she took several mealworms from 
my hand and swallowed them eagerly. After that we got on 
better, but the broken wing continued to be such a source of 
pain and annoyance that I ultimately decided to have it com- 
pletely amputated. The operation, which was performed by a 
skilful veterinary surgeon, was most successful and apparently 
caused little pain. It greatly assisted Kirrie in the freedom of 
her movements, and when she grew tamer she sometimes played 
with the carpet in a rather subdued way. 


Kirrie lived for nearly six years. She was a gentle 
littke thing with a considerable amount of intelligence, and I 
grew very fond of her. But, of course, she was always a 
cripple, and like Mrs. Peeps she never got tame enough to 
enjoy being petted and stroked. She very soon learned to 
return to her cage when told, and even if I were in bed I[ had 
only to say ‘‘Kirrie, go in,’ and she would trot obediently 
home without my having so much as to raise my head from 
the pillow. 


In spite of her nervousness she was often quite ready to 
come and sit on my knee and talk to me until I could almost 
imagine I had Peeps back again. When she wanted food 
she would remind me by nibbling my finger with gradually 
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increasing energy, but sometimes when she was doing this a sense 
of her temerity would suddenly strike her and she would look 
up quickly into my face with a comical expression of alarm 
which said plainer than words ‘‘ good gracious, I hope I 
haven't made him angry.’’ She used to be so funny that I 
could hardly help laughing at her—a fatal mistake,as the 
most suppressed titter would send her back into her cage 
in a state of great alarm. Her fear and disapproval 
were equally marked if I happened to cough or frown 
(she liked being talked to in an ordinary voice and answered 
my remarks by her own, readily), but what disgusted her most 
was any attempt on my part tto imitate the call of one of her 
own kind. I flatter myself that this was not owing to the 
badness of the imitation, as I have often succeeded in de- 
celving wild binds and making them come quite near me; 
rather I think it was that she considered that there was 
something uncanny about the fact of an Owl’s voice pro- 
ceeding from a man—or she may have believed that she was 
listening to the ghostly lament of some of her kindred that 
I had slain and devoured! I only heard Kirrie call loudly 
once during the whole time, I had her and the cries of her rela- 
tions in the garden usuaily left her quite unmoved. She 
never seemed to want a mate so I did not take any trouble 
to provide one. Kirrie’s food consisted mainly of small birds 
as these were easiest obtained, but I think she really pre- 
ferred mice and would catch live ones with great dexterity 
considering her crippled condition. On one occasion a Blue 
Tit entered my room and actually flew into her cage in a 
moment of panic. To my surprise she made no attempt to 
seize it, although, when, a minute later, the foolish little 
bird killed itself against the window as I was trying to re- 
lease it, she accepted the corpse gratefully and devoured it 
at once. Kirrie lived longer than any of my other Owls and 
remained in good health until last summer when I noticed 
that she was ailing from no apparent cause. She grew rap- 
idly worse and became subject to peculiar and I fear painful 
spasms, which in conjunction with the fact that for several 
days she had cast up none of the bones and feathers of her 
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prey led me to suppose that she was suffering from some 
obstruction in the stomach (I beliéve I am right in saying 
that an Owl has no crop). I tried various remedies and, al- 
though she rallied slightly when placed in a very hot room, 
the improvement was only temporary and after some days 
she died. The post mortem showed that she was a victim 
of tuberculosis—a common ailment among captive Owls, but 
one from which I had hoped that careful feeding and scru- 
pulous cleanliness would have kept mine free and I was 
not a little disappointed. 

Before her death Kirrie had had two companions of 
her own kind, with neither of whom she was at all inclined 
to be friendly. 


The first was a poor little fellow that I picked up 
with a bad injury to the head, evidently due to the attack 
of some large bird which came across him soon after he had 
left the nest. The sight of one eye was completely destroyed 
and the eye itself was terribly inflamed. He never appeared 
to be in pain, but I rather think his brain was affected, as 
his behaviour was peculiar in many ways. After the first day 
he fed readily from my hand, but took no notice of food 
placed on the ground in front of him. He was absolutely 
without fear of anything, but he never uttered a sound, not 
even when he saw and heard Kirrie whom I imagined he would 
mistake for one of his parents. He was very active especially 
in the evening, and flew strongly, though he often struck the 
walls of the room which he appeared unable to see. On the 
ground, however, he avoided obstacles, and if I called to him 
from the opposite side of the room he came across to me in 
a hesitating fashion, which showed that he was not entirely 
blind or deaf. He lived in this condition tor about a fort- 
night and then died rather suddenly while I was away from 
home, 


His successor was a bird of a very different stamp. 
She (for I am inclined to think it was a female) had been 
taken from the nest by one of the village boys and hand- 
reared. Unfortunately she must have been teased a good 
deal by her owner or his friends—it is a very easy thing 
to make a young Owl bad tempered—for when he grew tired 
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of her and gave her to me she was the most perfect little 
demon imaginable. She was not shy and would feed readily 
in my presence, but if I put my hand near her or attempted 
to touch her she flew at me in a fury and bit and scratched 
with such energy that I was soon compelled to wear a glove—- 
especially when cleaning her cage, a process to which she 
much objected. For several weeks I could do nothing with 
her and though, like Cowper’s hare, 

“She duly from my hand received 

Her pittance every night; 
She took it with a jealous look 
And when she could, would bite.”’ 

At length, however, she did become rather more amen- 
able, allowing her cage to be cleaned without protest, and 
taking her meals with a moderate degree of gentleness, though 
she could seldom repress a little yell of angry defiance as 
each mouthful was handed to her. 

Whether I should have succeeded in completely ex- 
orcising the evil spirit which possessed her I shall never 
know, for one morning the window was left open accidentally 
and she flew out to join a bachelor Owl who had been seren- 
ading her for some nights past. She stayed about for a few 
days but we failed to recapture her, as her suitor appeared 
to be supplying her with food, and she only once took a dead 
Sparrow we put out. Let us hope that she rewarded his 
devotion by becoming a faithful and loving wife—a réle, how- 
ever, which I find it difficult to imagine her playing with 
any success. 

Those who have troubled to read this article will, I 
fear, be likely to come to the conclusion that I have been 
guilty of exaggeration in describing my pets’ intelligence. 
If so, I can only advise them to hand-rear a Little Owl and - 
see for themselves, assuming, of course, that they have the 
proper facilities for keeping one. 

Food is the chief difficulty, a regular supply of freshly- 
killed mice or sparrows being essential to the well being of 
the small Owls. As my birds were regularly let out for 
exercise I found a light cage of zinc and wire netting about 
three feet square and provided with a flat perch quite suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate them, At the bottom of the 
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cage was a sliding tray on which I used to put a few sheets 
of newspaper. Sand may be used but it is more troublesome 
and less cleanly, and on no account must it be allowed to 
get mixed up with the food and swallowed. An old carriage 
rug may be used to cover the top, back and sides of the cage, 
and this should be soaked in boiling water at least once a 
month—otherwise it is certain to become the abode of parasites. 
An equally charming and, on account of its minute 

size, even more suitable house pet than the Little Owl, is its 
African relative the Pearl-spotted Owlet (Glaucidium perla- 
tum). A tame one I saw a few years ago was the most 
charming midget imaginable, and I would have given anything 
to possess him. He appeared scarcely more than half the 
size of a Little Owl which he resembled in miniature, and he 
possessed the diurnal habits and many of the charming ways 
which made my Peeps a companion whose memory will never 
fade. + 
The Bittern and Spoonbill. 

By F. DAWSON-SMITH. 


In days, long gone by, when the British Isles were less 
densely populated, and when large tracts of swamp were un- 


drained, the Bittern (Botaurus stellaris, Linn.) and the Spoon- 
bill (Platalea leucorodia, Linn.), were familiar objects. 
The Fenland district was the most favoured /abitat, 
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as may be imagined, and there ‘‘the boom of the Bittern was 
heard in the land.”’ frequently, and Spoonbills could be found 
on the shores searching for mollusca. In these days the Bit- 
tern’s ‘‘boom”’ is rarely heard and the Spoonbill is chiefly 
conspicuous by its absence. Cultivation of the land, and the 
zest of the collector have combined to drive these birds to the 
countries where they can dwell in comparative peace. 

The Bittern is of a retiring disposition, remaining amid 
the shelter of the reeds during the day, and becoming more 
lively as darkness advances. Then it sets forth to seek food, 
which is of a ‘‘ variety most charming ’’—small fishes, mammals, 
birds, and frogs. The Bittern does not often fly, and, if driven 
to use its wings, it is but for a short distance, when again it 
will seek shelter amid friendly reeds. 

During the day it can sometimes be mistaken for a 
reed or a stick, standing up very straight and trim by elongat- 
ing its body and neck, until it actually resembles a serviceable 
walking stick! Nobody who has not seen one of these curious 
birds can understand how well it can hide itself from the most 
lynx-like eyes. I had one for some considerable time in my 
possession, He would stand silent and immovable beside a 
post, and often have I feared he had managed to escape until, 
on searching carefully around his aviary, I had passed 
and re-passed him, standing absolutely still by a post or 
branch. Never a quiver betrayed his presence until I almost 
or quite accidentally touched him, when he became suddenly 
alive and unmistakable! He instantly altered his tactics, when 
he realised he was discovered. He swiftly crouched in the 
curious way as shown in the ‘photo. When disturbed he always 
moved away in this crouching attitude and would slink along 
until he found another hiding place. The Bittern is always 
interesting to study, whether in nature or captivity, but it 
is not.a friendly bird as its chief object in life is to keep con- 
cealed, And one has to keep a sharp look-out for its bill, 
which can inflict a very spiteful and painful “‘jab.’’ You can 
better understand this if you realize that in crouching he has 
shut up his long neck into a sort of concertina shape, and this 
formidable neck and beak can dart sharply and swiftly up- 
wards or forwards without the slightest warning, into a kind 
of spear, Thus you learn how very well able he is to defend 
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himself, and attack anyone attempting to handle him. This 
species is quite easy to keep in captivity. Sufficient water to 
paddle in, and a supply of animal food will keep him in health 
for years. My bird fed freely on raw meat (chiefly horse- 
flesh) cut up into convenient sizes; and fish scraps served in the 
same way. He was also keen on small birds and mice, but 
his biggest treat was a surprise offering of live fish, placed in 
his water. A sudden gleam would replace a bored expression 
in his wary eye and he would elongate himself into a fishing 
rod before you could say ‘‘ knife.’’ Out would dart his wicked 
beak, the fish was caught and tossed down his throat, still 
wriggling. I have seen him swallow fish varying in size from 
a sprat to a good sized herring, with equal ease. 

The Bittern has not, as far as I know, bred in captivity 
and it is doubtful if any young have been reared in England 
in a wild state for many a year. They are found in Holland, 
where they build their nests of reeds and sticks close to the 
water, or among the reeds. The hen usually lays four or five 
eggs of uniform pale brown. It is a difficult bird to study in 
the wild state as its natural shyness cannot be overcome, but 
its habits can be observed perfectly in captivity, where it as- 
sumes those curious shapes that distinguish these denizens of 
the swamps and reeds. 

The Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia, Linn.) is another 
bird that has been har- 
ried and driven away from 
England. Like the Bit- 
tern it can be observed 
in numbers in some parts 
of Holland. It is not a 
shy bird and can easily 
be studied in the breed- 
ing season, when it nests 
in colonies among the 
reeds. The nest is placed 
close to the water’s edge, 
and is made of the same 
material as that which 
surrounds it—reeds and 
flags,—in which the eggs, 
usually four in number, 
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are deposited. The Spoonbill is a silent bird when adult, but 
the youngsters make plenty of sound. I had four of these 
birds at one time and the young all called quite loudly for 
food when hungry. They were all birds of the year and con- 
tinued their curious cry until six months old when it ceased, 
and thenceforward they were silent. It was rather comical to 
see them walking up and down their aviary, shaking their heads 
and) cryimeen: 

The Spoonbills are gentle birds and never interfere 
with or bully their smaller brethren. They are badly built for 
offence; their spatula-shaped beak being ill-adapted for thrust- 
ing. In this respect it presents a big difference from the Bit- 
tern. The latter bird has a beak like a foil, but the Spoonbill 
has a foil with a button on it. The bird realizes this and 
never attempts to stab forward. 

In the later summer the Spoonbill departs for the 
warmer districts of Europe and Africa where it spends the 
winter months, returning again to its breeding .haunts with 
the springtime. Small parties of Spoonbills are seen an- 
nually on the East Coast of England, usually in twos and 
threes. There can be little doubt that these birds would nest 
in this country if permitted to do so in peace. But the sight 
of this stranger with the large and uncommon form causes him 
to be shot by some man with a gun who is out to kill, and 
also probably thinks a glass case is more suitable for this 
gentle and interesting bird than the shores which it graces 
by its picturesque presence. 

Spoonbills feed on small reptiles, fishes, molluscs, 
aquatic insects, shrimps, etc., and may be fed on the same 
provender in captivity. A fish diet, I found, was preferred 
to any other. This is far less expensive than it reads. All 
fishmongers have, daily, a large quantity of “‘ waste’’ which 
consists of odd scraps, and heads of fish. They are usually 
glad to find somebody who will take this “ offal’’ (as they 
term it) of their hands free of charge. This should be cut 
up into small pieces with a chopper, and it makes a splendid 
and highly relished diet for the Spoonbill. To give exercise 
and amusement the fish may be buried in soft mud or dropped 


into the water, where the bird searches with his bill and fishes 
it out, It is then thrown forward and jerked down the throat. 
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Another delicacy which they greatly appreciated was earth- 
worms. These were either dropped into the water or taken 


from the hand most gently and quietly. The Spoonbill is a 
well-mannered bird and never snatches. They make excellent 
pets, quickly becoming ridiculously tame and friendly, and 
will follow their owner about like a dog. Of course, if al- 
lowed to run loose about the lawn, as mine were, they should 
either be pinioned or have one wing clipped, in case of a 
sudden temptation to explore unknown land, and_ probably 
get lost, in which case ‘‘the man behind the gun” would 
sooner or later secure an unexpected trophy to stuff and place 
triumphantly in a glass case. The accompanying photogrpahs 
give some idea of the graceful Spoonbill, taken in captivity 
while in my possession. I have not added a picture of the 
Bittern in his ‘‘ hiding ”’ attitude, but if you get a thick oak 
stick with a handle, and place it in the ground among some 
bushes or sticks you will get the exact effect he presents 
when he conceals himself under that disguise! 


—~—— 
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Visits to Members’ Aviaries and Birdrooms. 
BY WESLEY T. PAGE, 7257) ene 
(Continued from page 94). 


In October, 1914, I was spending a few days with Mr. 
G. E. Haggie at Oxford, and during a motor run on one of 
these days paid an unannounced flying visit to Mrs. E. D. 
Lee, of Hartwell House, Aylesbury; we were fortunate in 
finding her at home to show us her aviaries and birds. 

The aviaries were very picturesque, this being en- 
hanced by being placed amid the sylvan beauty of the exten- 
sive and beautiful grounds surrounding the house. Our visit 
was all too short, either for taking notes or adequately observ- 
ing the beautiful and varied collection of birds, and I am‘com- 
pelled to draw entirely upon memory in writing this des- 
scription, aided by a list of the birds and a roygh diagram 
of the ground areas of the respective aviaries, since kindly 
supplied by Mrs. Lee; from the latter, our member, Mr. Ihe 
F. M. Elms, has kindly drawn the ground plan, which il!lus- 
trates these notes. The war and the difficulty of getting some 
informatior from Mrs. Lee owing to her being away from 
home, are responsible for the tardy appearance of this account 
of our visit. 

The general effect of these enclosures, mostly naturally 
planted and turfed, with the many fine birds disporting therein 
was really very fine, and they certainly reflect great credit on 
their owner and designer, Mrs. Lee, and her interest in them 
and their occupants was very apparent. 


This notice can be no more than the briefest of des- 
criptions and a list of the birds—the brief character of my call 


and the absence of time precludes more, and; I must leave it to 
Mrs. Lee to furnish anecdotal episodes of the birds at a later 
date. 

Series 1 to 6: This group of aviaries consists of a 
series of flights in front of some converted loose boxes, (brick 
built), the latter forming the shelters, which are heated during 
the winter months. The flights are constructed of iron and fine 
mesh wire-netting, and form‘a really fine series of lofty flights, 
and are partly grass and partly gravel, with a small pool 
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formed of cement in each. The condition of the various 
birds bespoke their happy and contented occupancy. The 
round plan makes further description superfluous. The vari- 
ous aviaries contained: 


No. 1. Yellow-naped, Jendaya, and Half-moon Parrakeets, and Roseate 
Cockatoos. 

No. 2. Small White Javan Cockatoo, hen Red-sided Eclectus Parrot, Green 
Conure, and Stanley Parrakeet. 

No. 3. Blue and Yellow, Red and Blue, and Crimson Macaws. 

No. 4. Flock of Weavers, Senegal l’arrot, Pennant’s Parrakeets, and Black- 
faced lovebirds. 

No. 5. Canaries; Pekin Robins; Zebra, Masked, and Green-winged Doves. 

No. 6. No list. 


The Macaws have laid, but have never attempted to 
incubate their eggs; but breeding has never been attempted in 
the above series, as there are too many in each division. The 
birds, however, do exceedingly well and have proved long-lived 
under the treatment given. The windows of the shelter are 
fitted with wire doors, so that the birds can be driven in and 
shut in whenever weather and other conditions make this 
desirable. 

The remainder of the aviaries are unheated, the flights 
being made from chicken-hurdles, with wire-netting stretched 
over the top—the lower 18 inches of the hurdles is wood, the 
remainder wire-netting. Each enclosure is fitted with a suit- 
able shelter, mostly constructed of bricks. All are turfed, and 
where the character of the occupants permits, naturally planted 
as well. A reference to the ground plan will make all clear, 
and it only remains for me to say that they appealed to me 
as practical, pleasing, and suitable in every way to house their 
respective occupants; that is, if the condition of the birds is 
to count for anything at all. 


No. 7. Great Crested Pigeons (a very fine pair); Golden, Amherst, and 
hybrid Golden XX Amherst Pheasants. 
No. 8. Golden and hybrid Golden XX Amherst Pheasants. 


No. 9: The appearance of this enclosure is very pic- 
turesque, being known as the Duck Pond. It is 36 feet square, 
with a small island in the centre, surrounded with a broad 
stream of water; and, the remaining portion planted with Bam- 
boos, Berberis, Camelias, Wistarias, Tree Paeonies, etc., the 
whole effect being charming. It contained the following ducks: 


Mandarin, Carolina, Pintail, Ruddy Sheld-drake and Formosan Teal. 
No. 10. Unoccupied. ; 
No. 11. Silver Pheasants. 
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No. 12 and 13: These two aviaries are of ample 
dimensions, though owing to their containing Parrakeets much 
plant life is not possible, but with the ground covered with 
grass and weeds, and the tastefully placed tree branches, com- 
bined with the gorgeous plumage of the birds, the whole effect 
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was very fine. The dimensions of each flight is 48 x 18 feet, 
and each shelter is 18 x 6 feet. The contents of the respective 


enclosures are: 


No. 12. Rosella Parrakeets; Dommican (Pope), and Virginian Cardinals ; 
Bronze-necked, Crested, and White Java Doves; Cuban Quails 
and Cockateels. 

No. 13. Ring-necked, Rosella, and Pennant's Parrakeets; Bronze-winged, 
Crested, and Ring Doves; Bleeding-heart Pigeons, and Cali- 
fornian Quails. 


The remaining aviaries are all very practical enclosures, 
mostly arranged as Pheasantries, though other species of birds 
have a place therein. In the writer’s opinion the Impeyan 
Pheasants were the glory of this series; though the stately 
Elliot’s and Swinhoe’s Pheasants in neighbouring enclosures 


held one entranced with their brilliant and stately elegance. 
No. 14. Impeyan Pheasants, Rosella Parrakeets, and a flock of Budgerigars. 
No. 15. Elliott's Pheasants. 

No. 16. Swinhoe’s Pheasants. 

No. 17. Reeve's Pheasants. 


The above account is most inadequate, but it indicates 
the species kept together, the method of housing, etc. I must 
add in conclusion that the general condition of the whole series, 
both as to health and plumage, was certainly at high-water 
mark. 

Breeding has not been the main object so far, but 
rather the suitable housing of a varied and beautiful collec- 
tion, much too mixed to expect many breeding results; but 
Mrs. Lee’s object has certainly been achieved. She is now 
contemplating a series of smaller aviaries for single, or at 
most, two pairs, as breeding aviaries. 

The paths at intervals have climbing roses trained over 
them, adding materially to the generally picturesque effect. 


(To be continued). 
oo 
Nesting of Jardine’s Pigmy Owl. 


(Glaucidium jardinit). 
By.Miss ETHEL F. CHAWNER. 


My pair of these tiny Owls went to nest the 12th of 
last April in a nesting box, hung up in a dark corner of their 
house. The hen began incubating as soon as she had laid 
the first egg, but the clutch consisted of three. They were 
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of the usual type, round, white, and rather large. The hen 
sat very closely, attended by her mate, who guarded her with 
great devotion, flying fiercely at intruders, and doing his utmost 
to drive them away. On May 8th the first egg shells were 
thrown out and a young bird could be heard twittering. Both 
parents remained in the nest-box, the cock only leaving to 
carry up food. Another nestling hatched on the oth, and the 
third on the rith. 

When first hatched they are tiny creatures, covered 
with snowy white down, and, unlike their parents, are very 
vociferous. The first few days of their lives they are continu- 
ally brooded by their mother, but later could plainly be seen 
sitting beside her in the box. How they retained their white- 
ness is a puzzle, for all food les about on the floor of their 
nursery until consumed and they squat among it. Mice, spar- 
rows, and kittens, were readily accepted by the old birds as 
suitable food for the babies but at first they refused young 
chickens and even a young thrush, which I supposed would 
be just the thing. , 

Two young were fully reared and are now (August) 
nearly as large as their parents. The third disappeared when 
a few days old. When they left the nest they were fully 
feathered and paler editions of the old birds, the white 
greyer and the brown less rufous. They were shy and hid 
in the recesses of the nesting-box, but are gradually gaining 
confidence. Unlike their parents they still twitter over their 
food, though they feed themselves entirely and are to all intents 
and purposes adult. 

It is doubtful if these Owls have ever before been bred 
in confinement, certainly it is for the first time in the United 
Kingdom. 

The colouration of the parent birds is brighter, rufous- 
brown on the back and white streaked with chestnut in front. 
These midgets are my special weakness and are fascinating 
creatures. 
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of the Jielum District and an Ornitho- 
logical Diary from the Punjab. 
By H. Wuisrunmr, I.P., M.B.O.U. 


(Continued from page 236). 


CORRIGENDA. 


(Vol. V.), line 7, for Varrofs read Pastors. 
(Vol. V.), line 8, from bottom of page, for full grown Grey 
Partridges read full grown young Grey Partridges. 
(Vol. V.), line 33, for picta read _ picata. 
— t= 
Ist.—Saw what was undoubtedly a specimen of Bonelli’s Eagle 
(Hieractus fasciatus) by my bungalow in the early morning ; 
it was again in the same place on 17th of the month, and what 
were probably two more were noted near Otu on the 27th. 
But the species does not appear to be common in this district. 
A Grey-headed Wagtail (Motacilla borealis), with an im- 
mature Wagtail of the same type were rather unexpected birds 
for this time of the year. 
2nd.—Visited Rajpurajheel where there were a number of Coots 
(Futica atra) which were however not there when I _ went 
again at the end of the month. Black-winged Kite (Flanus 
caruleus) seen. 


3rd.—The Short-billed Minivet (Pericrocotus brevirostris) seen 
for the first time this winter, tho’ its cheery note was heard some 
days ago. 

4th.—A small flight of Common Swallows (Hirundo rustica) 
noted. Three Saker Falcons (falco cherrug) were met with 
on some sand dunes but attempts to catch two of them were un- 
successful, as although both came to the decoy Hawk, both broke 
away from the bullock-hair nooses. Two Short-eared Owls (As/o 
accipitrinus) flushed on the same ground, and a Kestrel seen. 
5th._Two Long-legged Buzzards (Uuteo ferox), and two Kes- 
trels seen. 

6th.—_An early morning expedition after Geese to a_ small 
river about four miles from Sirsa was spoilt by a very thick 
mist, as we knew not the ground. Some Geese were soon 
found but they melted into the fog, and ignorance of the 
locality prevented us from meeting them again. 


1oth—A flight of Common Swallows (Hirundo rustica) seen sev- 
eral times in the morning, and a couple of birds seen twice 
in the evening. 

Two Pale-brown Shrikes (Lanius isabellinus). 


11th—A flock of Eastern Stock Doves, one or two Swallows, 
two Pale-brown Shrikes, and a _ Kestrel noted. 


12th.—Met a man carrying a live Barn Owl (Strix flammea) in 
each hand; he was hawking them about endeavouring to find 
a purchaser. They were probably caught in some well, for the 
species is not uncommon in these parts, and on several occa- 
sions my Falconer has brought me one when he returned from a 
nocturnal Pigeon-catching expedition. On one occasion he des- 
cended into a well and found himself face to face with a Cobra 
in the wall—but that’s another story, 
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December 13th—Found a party of Black-winged Stilts (Himantopus can- 
didus) feeding in a village pond, and three Cream-coloured 
Coursers (Cursorius gallicus) feeding on waste sandy ground 
by another village. 
A Wryneck seen. Also a very big flock of Rose-coloured 
Pastors (Pastor roseus) which are at present scarce in these 
parts though numerous enough as close as Hissar. 


(To be continued). 


Sf 


Editorial. 


NESTING NOTES: We think it will be of general inter- 
est to once more indicate what measure of success has attended 
our members’ efforts to breed the feathered occupants of their 
aviaries, of course excluding those already recorded in the 


form of articles or letters in the Correspondence section of the 
Club Journal. 


Indian White-eye (Zosterops palpebrosa): In Lieut. 
Bainbridge’s aviaries, after nesting and hatching out, but failing 
to rear on at least two occasions this season, one young bird 
is now on the wing and quite independent of its parents. Here 
also fifteen Zebra Finches, two Diamond Sparrows, and quite 
a flock of Red-headed Finches (Amadina erythrocephala) have 
been fully reared. 


BLUE TANAGERS (7anagra episcopus): In June is- 
sue of ‘‘B.N.’’ we recorded Mrs. Speaker’s success with this 
species. The same pair of birds have again nested and 
hatched out three young, one only of which was fully reared. 
On August roth there was a fledgeling in the nest, five days 
old, as the result of their third attempt. 


YELLOW-WINGED SUGAR-BIRD (Coereba cyanea): In 
Miss Chawner’s aviary a pair of this lovely species built a 
nest and deposited therein a clutch of eggs, but refused to in- 
cubate. Yellow-rumped Serins also nested, but the eggs were 
infertile. Pekin Robins hatched out but failed to rear. Indigo 
Buntings have built a nest, but have not yet got as far as 
eggs. Eagle-Owls have one young bird fully reared, and a 
number of young Zebra Finches are on the wing. 

CRESTED BLACK BUNTINGS (Melophus melanicterus) : 
This species has never, we think, attempted to nest in captivity 
before. In Mr, de Q. Quincey’s aviary a pair has nested 
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twice this season. On the first occasion a clutch of four eggs 
was laid and three young birds were duly hatched out, which 
were killed by Fruitsuckers when ten days old. On the second 
occasion one young bird was hatched from a clutch of two 
eggs, but it died when ten days old. The eggs are rather 
dark, heavily marked, and not pointed at the narrow end. 

RUFOUS-BELLIED NILTAVAS (Niltava sundara): These 
have nested without success in Mr. de Q. Quincey’s aviaries. 
In 1914 they also nested, and laid at least one egg. A beau- 
tiful robin-like nest was constructed in a_ straw-hat, lined 
with fine black roots. The egg was very similar to that of 
the Red-breast, less blotched, but with more and darker spots 
at the large end, almost clear at the small. Unfortunately the 
hen wae disturbed, as no one knew they were nesting, and she 
deserted. Violet-eared Waxbills are now nesting. 

CHINESE GREENFINCHES (Ligurinus Sinica): Young 
of this species have been successfully reared in Mr. Shore 
Baily’s aviaries; also Taha Weavers. Details will appear 
later. Young of Rosella, and hybrid Rosella Parrakeets, also 
hybrid Silverbill x Bengalese are on the wing. Notice of 
Other successes in these aviaries has already appeared. 

INDIGO * NONPARIEL BUNTING HYBRIDS: In the 
aviary of Mr. B. C. Thomasset two young hybrids have been 
reared. This cross has not previously been reared in the 
British Isles, and if our member will send us a detailed account 
of his success, it will qualify for a medal. 

STANLEY AND MANY-COLOUR PARRAKEETS: Mr. J. 
Smith has again had good results from these two species; at 
the end of July there were four young Stanleys and three 
Many-colours on the wing. All strong and robust birds. 

WHITE-WINGED WHyYDAH (Urobrachya albonotata) : 
Two young of this species have been reared in the aviary of 
Mr. W. E. Teschemaker for the first time in the British Isles. 

LINNET X CUTTHROAT HYBRID, ETC.: In the aviary 
of Mr. C. E. Croker this cross was successfully reared last 
year; unfortunately no details were forthcoming, but the plum- 
age of the hybrid leaves no doubt as to its parentage. In its 
beak, and the deep buff mottling of the underparts it resembles 
the Cutthroat, but the back wings and tail, as to colour and 
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markings, are similar to the Linnet. In size and contour it 
about equally favours both parents. In these aviaries a young 
Chaffinch has again been reared, but no details are known; 
the nest it came from is not yet discovered; the same applies 
to a brood of Greenfinches. A pair each of Zebra Finches 
and Cutthroats have just brought off their third broods for 
this season. Quaker Parrakeets are feeding young. On the 
occasion of a recent visit a pair of Magpies were busily 
incubating a clutch of eggs, and were very savage when their 
nest was approached. 

FIREFINCHES, ETC.: In the aviaries of Mr. G. E. 
Haggie the following young birds are on the wing: Fire- 
finches (3), Cordon Bleus (2), Budgerigars (18). Peach- 
faced Lovebirds are incubating. Green Avadavats have built 
a nest but so far have not laid. A Lavender Finch and Orange- 
cheek Waxbill nested and duly hatched out two young, which 
they threw out of the nest. They are now incubating another 
clutch of eggs. 

GUINEA-FOWL X FOWL: Our new member, Mrs. A. 
Castle-Gant, has a young bird of this cross doing well. The 
parents are a White Guinea-fowl and a Campine hen, and the 
cross in plumage somewhat resembles a Plymouth Rock. We 
hope to publish a photo and further details later. 

MALABAR MYNAHS, ETC: . In the aviaries of Mr. W. 
T. Page two young of this species are fully reared. Black 
Tanagers, Hooded Siskins, Grey-winged Ouzels, and some 
of the ‘‘ Freely Imported Species”’ have also successfully 
reared young. Scaley-crowned Finches, Pekin Robins, Pi- 
leated Song-Sparrows have all unsuccessfully attempted to 
reproduce their kind—the recent heavy thunder-rains have been 
responsible for several failures—all are now nesting again. 
The young Napoleon Weaver reared here in August 1914 
came into full nuptial plumage in mid-July. 

L.M. TRELOAR CRIPPLES’ HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE 
AVIARIES: During a recent visit we noticed these aviaries 
and their occupants were in splendid condition; beautiful and 
picturesque are not extravagant terms. We noticed a Yellow 
Bunting’s nest in the grass at the foot of a privet hedge, 
containing two callow young, which unfortunately were not 
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fully reared. Four young Cockateels were on the wing but 
still being fed by their parents. Young Budgerigars were 
very numerous, and Black-faced Lovebirds were being fed 
in the nest. Numerous other Finches were nesting. A re- 
port dated August 4th states that four Spice Finches, two 
Silverbills, and three Cutthroats were on the wing. The Trus- 
tees would greatly appreciate the gift of a hen B.H. Gouldian 
Finch, also any other species of Passerine birds or of the 
Parrot tribe. 

Owing to lack of space other general notes must be 
held over till a future issue. 


——_—_- ¢ —__—__ 
Correspondence. 


FECUNDITY OF CALIFORNIAN QUAIL. 

Sir.—_I have in an out-door aviary a pair of Californian Quail (/o- 
pkoriyx californica). In 1914 fifteen eggs were laid, duly incubated, all 
hatched out and thirteen were fully reared. This year fifty-five eggs 
have been laid, but the hen will not incubate. They are the same pair. 
I shali be obliged if you will tell me if this number is not an unusually 


large one? (Mrs.) H. SEBAG-MONTEFIORE. 
East Cliff Lodge, Ramsgate, 
17-vili.-"15. 


[This number is not unusual.—In 1912 a pair of this species in my 
aviary laid four clutches of 21. 23, 24, and 21, but only incubated the 
second, of which seventeen hatched out, sixteen being fully reared. Al) 
lived in the aviary till they reached adult plumage when they were 
disposed of.—Ed.]. 


TAME BLACK-CHEEKED LOVEBIRDS. 


Sir._It may interest some members to hear that I have a pair of 
this species, hand-reared birds, in a cage (size 3ft. x 1ft) in the sitting- 
room. They have nested and hatched out three young ones, which they 
are frightfully pleased with, and rearing well. They are absolutely tame 
and come out of their cage, Sitting on people’s shoulders and hands. 
Their chief delight is to come on the tea table and try every article of 
fool on the table. Is it not rather unusual for them to breed in a living- 
room? Their first lot of eggs were clear, but they hatched out an egg 
from the aviary Lovebirds and successfully reared the young one. 


Bretton West, Wakefield. MRS. CARTWRIGHT. 
19-vili.-’15. 


¢— 


Late News. 


A UNIQUE CONSIGNMENT OF HUMMING-BIRDS: We 
have just heard (August 29th) from one of our members in 
France that he has received ten new humming-birds in good 
condition, There has been no time to identify them yet, but 
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they have been obtained with great pains from the Silla—the 
heights surrounding Caracas, the capital of Venezuela. Al- 
though the name of the Avicultur'st must be withheld, we are 
allowed to say it is the same who succeeded in March, 1913 in 
establishing for the first time live Colibris in Europe by taking 
a special journey to the I'rench West Indian islands. Several 
of these are still in existence and in excellent health, and, it 
is to be hoped this new lot will do equally well. More details 
of this event will be published in next month’s number; but 
in view of the great difficulties created by the state of war, this 
must be looked upon as something more than an ordinary 
new importation. 

LATER: On August 31st we learn that instead of ten 
there are about thirty Humming Birds, consisting of eight 
species, six only of which have as yet been identified. Most 
of the birds look like living, many being actually perfect in 
feather and health. There are adults and young birds still 
in nestling p!umage, and most of the species are represented 
by males and females, which make the collection still more 
interesting. The species identified are as follows: 

Lampornis violicollis, ¢ and Q. 
Chrysolampis elatus, ¢ and Q. 
Amazilia sophiae, ¢ and Q. 
Agyrtia milleri, ¢ and Q. 
Agyrtia fimbriata. 

Leucippus fallax, & and Q. 

Most of the above are minute species, smaller than my 
Bellona—*“‘ just about the size of large blue-bottle flies.’’ There 
are about ten Ruby Topaz, three or four of which are in 
‘‘baby-plumage "’ yet, simply jewels! Our member promises 
to report progress later. 

NESTING OF BLACK-TAILED HAWFINCHES: Miss A. 
B. Smyth reports that her pair of Eophona melanura have 
hatched out three young, two of which have died, but that the 
third at time of writing (September 4th) was very promising, 
It is ten days’ old and the parents are feeding well. Miss 
Smyth has also had a clutch of eggs from her Senegal Parrots, 
which unfortunately were broken—fuller details in our next. 

RED-COLLARED LORIKEETS: In Miss Peddie-Waddell’s 
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birdroom. in a compartment three feet square by six feet 
high, a pair of 7richoglossus rubritorques have successfully 
reared one young bird—full details next month. 

BIRDS OF PARADISE: On September Ist there were 
placed on deposit at the London Zoo a number of the lovely 
Wilson’s Bird of Paradise (Schlegelia wilsoni), which had 
been collected and brought over by Mr. Pratt. All are in 
good condition and should do well. 

*MELBA FINCH: Mr. H. Willford has had a good 
season and has had one young bird of this species fully reared. 

*BROWN-EARED CONURE (C. ocularis): Mr. W. Shore 
Baily has young of this species on the wing. 

*First time in captivity. 


ERRATA. 


The title to illustration on page 214 should read: Nest and eggs 
of Bearded-Tit. 

Under Lare News on page 236, ‘‘Senegal Parrot (L. senegal)" 
should read: Senegal Parrot (P. senegalus). 3 t 

Dr Lovell-Keays informs us that his White-eyes were unfortunately 
wrongly identified and that they are Zosterops virens not Z. viridis. Thus 
Zosterops viridis on pages 143, 162, and 197 of current volume, should 
read Zosterops virens in each instance. : 


gece 
“ Avicuitural Magazine’ and “Bird Notes.” 


Mr. H. D. Astley, the Editor of our contemporary, publishing an 
article in their current issue, in which he _ reviews the position of the 
““Avicultural Magazine ’’ and its objects, and also deals similarly with the 
inception of ‘‘ Foreign Bird Notes’’ (now ‘‘ Bird Notes ’’), and seems to 
imply that the present character of “ Bird Notes ”’ is not consistent with some 
supposed pledge or undertaking given fourteen years ago, when the Foreign 
Bird Club was started. 

I, myself, am not the one to reply to that part of the matter (most 
probably Mr. Fillmer, the founder of the Society will do so), but really 
any undertaking such as hinted at is absurd, for two more societies might 
be launched at once, having similar objects and aims, and neither the 
Avicultural Society, nor the Foreign Bird Club could complain. I have 
searched back, and there is nothing in the constitution of the F.B.C. to 
limit the scope of the club in any direction whatever (save to the interests; 
of birdkeepers). Moreover, as ‘“‘B.N.’”’ is now nearing the completion of 
its fourteenth volume, it is hopelessly out of date to enter a protest. The 
facts are these :— 

The Foreign Bird Exhibitors’ League was started in 1898 and was 

intended to be a Society of Exhibitors only. 

In Ig01 it changed its name and became Tue Foreicn Birp Cus, 
its objects being the same as they are to-day, viz.: Mutual aid and 
encouragement in the keeping and breeding of birds, and to improve the 
conditions of the exhibiting of Foreign Birds. To secure this ‘ Foreign 
Bird Notes,” the Club Journal, was commenced with very small beginnings. 

In 1903 another alteration took place, the scope of the Club was 
extended to include British species, and the name of the Club Journal was 
altered to ‘‘ Bird Notes.” 

The standing of the Club is practically the same to-day, and its rapid 
Progress has certainly justified its existence. 
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The present Editor did not join the Club till 1905, but maintains 
that from its inception to the present, the character of the Club Journal 
has been mainly avicultural, it must naturally be as the organ of a 
Society of Bird-keepers, though the leading Foreign Bird Shows have been 
fully reported in its pages. 

During the eight years the writer has been Editor he has simply 
perpetuated what already existed. Certainly we have grown, and perhaps 
owing to his being purely an aviculturist, this feature in the Magazine 
has been emphasised. The growth of the Society and the popularity of 
its Journal speak for themselves, and no argument is needed to justify 
its existence. 

The object of the F.B.C. has never been to compete with or win 
members from any other society; on the contrary, many members of the 
F.B.C. have afterwards become members of the A.S., and in like 
manner members of the A.S. have asked to be nominated 
as members of F.B.C. We have broken new ground and gathered 
in the major portion of our membership from hitherto unworked ground, 
in fact, sought them out, largely made our public, as it were—the result 
being, that in spite of losses from the war, we have a membership of 
about 400, and a popular high class Journal. 

Mr. Fillmer will probably make a rejoinder to the implied charge of 
breach of faith or inconsistency—though this hardly merits a reply, as the 
Club Journal has been commented upon, without protest, in the pages of 
the ‘‘ Avicultural Magazine ’’ at various times, and we very much doubt the 
wisdom of reviving old animosities, which we hoped had died a natural 
death. To do so at this juncture is, we repeat, hopelessly out of date. 

The above brief review of the policy, etc., of the F.B.C., since the 
writer has known it, is for the benefit of the newer members of F.B.C. 
To those of some years’ standing it is superfluous. 

WESLEY T. PAGE, £diter- 


MR. FILLMER’S REJOINDER. 


The September issue of the ‘* Avicultural Magazine "’ contains a very 
strange article by the Editor, Mr. Astley, the purpose of which, it is not 
easy to understand., It is entitled ‘‘Has the object of the * Avicultural 
Magazine’ been misinterpreted?’ and it contains rather lengthy quotations 
from some notes of mine in an early number of “ Bird Notes.’’ Reading 
between the lines, I gather that the star of ‘‘ Bird Notes’ is waxing and 
that of the “ Avicultural Magazine ’’ waning, and this is disconcerting the 
Editor of the latter to such an extent that he thinks it worth while, in a 
critical period of the Great War, to rake up the ashes of a personal; 
controversy fourteen years old. 5 

I have no intention of following his example. If it gratifies Mr. 
Astley to say that the Avicultural Society has never claimed to be a scien- 
tific society I shall not trouble to contradict him—but | fancy a good 
many of those who were leading members at the time I was associated with 
the Avicultural Society would by no means endorse his statement. I do, 
however, venture to suggest that it is rather late in the day to complain 
of what I wrote in the first number of “ Bird Notes,’’ just fourteen years 
ago. If what | said was misleading, which 1 do not admit, it surely should, 
and would, have been contradicted at the time. 

I should like, also, to point out that 1 resigned the Editorship of 
“Bird Notes ’"’ more than ten years ago, and have for many years ceased 
to have any share whatever in the contro] of its policy. It is obvious that 
statements made by me in Igor, as to the objects and scope of the Maga- 
zine, cannot in any way bind the present Editor and those associated with 
him in the production of “ Bird Notes*’ in 1915. 


HORATIO R. FILLMER. 
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Notes On The Pekin Robin. 
BY G. E.row. 

The photo of Pekin Robin, on nest, to which I have 
been asked to append this note, was taken, when, being in- 
experienced and sanguine, I had some hopes of success, In 
an evil moment, I sent the print with some others to our 
Editor, and I am now asked to record a failure which I 
would fain have forgotten as soon as possible. 

My Pekin Robins commenced to build about two months 
ago, and finding the occupation an agreeable one—their exist- 
ence being somewhat dull and colourless—they usually pulled 
down each day most of the preceding day’s work. 

By this means they managed to spin out the house- 
building over a period of about a month, the top story being 
completed and the first egg laid on about the 19th of June. 
I should mention the cock bird did nearly all the building, 
the hen contenting herself with criticism and very possibly 
intimating, from time to time, her determination not to live 
in such a shanty, with the result that her sorely tried husband 
was obliged to do the work over again. 

Both the birds did their fair share of the incubating 
and on or about the second of July, two chicks were hatched. 
Before the third chick emerged, however, the first two were 
thrown out, after having apparently been carefully ted, at 
frequent intervals. 

No interest was taken in the third egg, where the 
young bird was just breaking the shell, and the parents, I 
regret to say, adopted a demeanour of complete indifference to 
the whole tragedy, as though they wished to convey that 
housebuilding and family rearing were a pleasing occupation, 
only in so far as they didn’t bore one, and that when that 
stage was reached, it was much better to chuck the whole 


thing. 
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I am told that the failure was probably due to im- 
proper food. Small mealworms, cockroaches, and scalded ants’ 
eggs were what I supplied. Had I added live ants’ eggs to 
the menu possibly I might have had better success. 

In future, when I am short of live food, I propose 
to make use of the sweep nét commonly used by entomolo- 
gists. This is similar to an ordinary butterfly net, with a 
shallower bag made of very course material. The top should 
be leather bound and passed round a strong heavy iron ring 
about 18in. in diameter, which is firmly fixed to a strong 
handle. A few vigorous sweeps with this weapon amongst the 
herbage of any field or ditch will produce an abundance of 
insects and caterpillars of all kinds, which can be boxed for 
use im the aviary. This method would be useful for the 
owners of small aviaries, where insect life is unlikely to be 
abundant—possibly it is well known, but I have not seen it 
suggested. 

To return to the unnatural parents. They very soon 
recommenced nest-building operations in a small yew tree in 
outer aviary. One egg was laid which I notica has since 
disappeared and matters are now at a standstill. 

Notwithstanding their misdemeanours, one can’t help 
being greatly attracted by these little pickles. Always full 
of life and activity—their cheery little notes constantly ma:a- 
taining commun‘cation—their continuous flitting to and fro, their 
confiding disposition, their capacity for minding their own 
business and leaving other birds alone, not to mention the 
powers of the cock as a songster, all combine to place them 
amongst the most desirable of our foreign birds. 

My hen is a lady with some powers of observation. 
She discovered some time ago that the Orange-headed Ground 
Thrush possessed a longer and stronger bill than her own 
and that it paid well to remain in his vicinity when he was 
rooting up the soil for worms and other attractions, He is 
either too much of a sportsman or too big a fool to resent 
this and as a consequence suffers to some extent. 

j have, on the other hand, a little cock Cuban Finch 
who has developed a great affection for the hen Pekin Robin, 
principally, I think, because she combs his hair for him at 
times. It is ludicrous to see this little morsel sitting beside 
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Pekin Robins—Happily Mated. 
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her on tthe perch and extending his neck in all sorts of 
convenient attitudes for this operation. His wife, I am sorry 
to say, takes no interest whatever in him, although he long 
since completed a beautiful house for her. Possibly the toler- 
ation of both the Pekins is due to pity for his forlorn 
condition 

BY Wastny T PAGE, FiZ.5., ETc. 

I am pleased to say,that this little yarn has a happier 
ending than that so interestingly told by Mr. Low, and with 
his notes preceding this, I shall confine myself to the nesting 
episode. 

For some twenty-five years or more this charming and 
vivacious species has been a frequent occupant of my aviaries, 
yet this season is the first time they have seriously attempted 
to nest with me. True, this is the first year they have had 
a place in my present aviary, and this event may be taken 
as an argument in favour of the naturally planted garden 
aviary, aS in previous times when I have kept the species, 
my accommodation has been cut up into small enclosures, 
and the number and variety of their inmates has made natural 
cover impossible, and the many pairs I have had at one 
time or another showed their disapproval of such conditions by 
refusing to make even an attempt at nesting, though they 
lived long and apparently happy lives, with a strong partial- 
ity of eggs for breakfast—other birds’ eggs, for so far as I 
know they never laid an egg till this season. 

My present pair were presented to me by our member 
Captain J. S. Reeve, who, owing to being called to the colours, 
has closed his aviaries till he is free from military duty. They 
came to me in late April, and by the middle of May their 
first nest was built and they were busy incubating a cluich of 
eggs. The nest was in the middle of a thick privet bush, 
and was a beautiful construction. Four nests have been built 
in all, and all of them of the same type as that in the illus- 
tration, viz.: a suspended cradle. With this nest all went 
well for a week, then there was a scrimmage, but I can give 
no details, the nest got damaged and the eggs broken, while 
for that day and the next the Pekins made the aviary a 
melancholy place owing to their plaintive, distressful cails. 
Then they made up their minds that it was no use “crying 
over spilt milk’ and repaired the nest and deposited another 
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clutch of eggs therein, but when the eggs were about due to 
hatch, one of the suspending ropes gave way and again the 
eggs were smashed, and again the plaintive cries of the disap- 
pointed birds were quite distressing; but this time they more 
quickly recovered and the following day they were again 


building. 


Photo by EF... Page. 
Compare with Plate opposite page 267. 


This time their choice fell on quite a different part 
of the aviary (vide illustration), instead of thick privet bush, 
quite an open straggling branch, overshadowed by a large 
clump of hazel, was chosen and in due course incubation 
began and one chick was duly hatched out, and the young 
bird lived for six days apparently doing well; but on the 
morning of the seventh day when I entered the aviary the 
distressful cries of the parents prepared me for the worst. 
Alas! when I looked the nest was empty and there on the 
ground beneath was the little body cold and stiff. I am of 
the opinion that it had either been brought out adhering to 
the plumage of one of its parents, or had fallen out owing 
to the swaying of the nest during the high wind which had 
prevailed during the night—so ended attempt number three, 
This young bird I preserved in spirit. 
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I then thought that they had given things up as a 
bad job, for I had not seen them carrying nesting material 
about, but on July 23rd, our member, Mr. Bright, was paying 
me a visit, and while going through the aviary, he suddenly 
said ‘‘ What nest is that?’ and there hanging below a sway- 
ing elder twig was another Pekin cradle containing eggs—in 
due course two chicks were hatched out, and though — the 
weather was very unsettled, heavy thunder-showers being prev- 
alent, all went well for nine days and the young were all but 
fledged and everything promised well. On this ninth day 
Capt. Reeve called to see the young birds, he had to wait 
for another heavy shower to pass before entering the aviary. 
He was much interested in the young birds, but thought the 
nest very fragile. In the late evening and partly through 
the night gales of wind and rain prevailed, and it was with 
some anxiety that I made my early morning visit to the 
aviary. Again the distressful cries of the Pekins prepared 
me for disaster—as soon as I was inside I saw the worst, 
the rain had saturated the nest, and caused one of the grass 
suspending ropes to give, thus letting out the young. I could 
only find one of them and this is now in spirit along with 
the young one of the third attempt. Third week in August, 
leaves no chance of success this season, was my comment, 
but I was more sorry for the parents than myself, their dis- 
tress was so very real. 


However, they belonged to the ‘“‘try-again”’ brigade 
and within three days another nest was completed and the first 
egg laid; incubation occupied just thirteen days, and then 
on venturing to look in the nest | saw three gaping mouths 
and once more hope reigned supreme. On September roth, 
Captain Reeve again called and saw the young, then just 
seven days old, and we both agreed that success seemed very 
probable. On September 15th, there was a perfect clamour 
in the aviary and I really feared some pirate bird was ap- 
propriating the young Pekins, but on entering the aviary my 
fears were soon dispelled, for the Pekins were only shouting 
“Hurrah, brought it off at last’? There, hopping amid the 
branches, were two strong young Pekins, quite unable to fly, 
but very active amid the twigy branches of the privet hedge- 
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row. Since then all has gone well, and though not yet inde- 
pendent promise soon to be so. I noted the following, to me, 
very interesting points :— 

Four nests were constructed during the season and all of them, 
together with two others I saw in the summer aviaries at the London 
Zoo, were all facsimiles of the one illustrating these notes. 

The parent birds were very secretive, both in leaving and return- 
ing to the nest, and equally so when feeding the young after they had 
left the nest. If watched they often make a circuit of the aviary and enter 
the foliage a long way from where their cries told you the young were 
invariably they crept through the thickest cover the aviary provided to 
reach the nest or young ; 

The incubation period is, I think, twelve days—I was only able to 
check this three times and the result was 12, 12 and 13 days, respect- 
ively, but, as there were three eggs in the last clutch and I noted the 
date when there were but two, also, as one young binl appeared a day 
later than the first two, we may fairly accurately assume the period to be 
twelve days. 

Both parents shared in the tasks of mest construction, incubation, 
and feeding the young, though the hen bird is the most assiduous in the 
latter duty. 

So far as I was able to observe the young were fed entirely on 
insects while in the nest, the parent birds first killing the insect and 
then carrying them in their bills to their young (very few mealworms 
were given owing to their scarcity, but wasp’s grubs, and gentles were 
freely supplied). 

The young left the nest on the twelfth day. 

The callow young appear almost black, suffused with pink; fairly 
well covered with long black down; the interior of the mouth is very 
brilliant, first orange then deep pink, and looks very striking and brilliant 
when they are gaping for food. 


The nestling plumage of the young when they left 
the nest was grey, lighter on the under parts; the crown of 
the head tinged with olive green. also the the upper back, 
but less noticeably so; there are light buffish patches above 
and below the eye and on the throat; the flights are black- 
ish, with very narrow red outer margins and tipped with buff; 
tail feathers barely indicated when they left the nest; the 
abdomen is buff; the ‘bill is dark horn-colour; with each 
mandible tipped and edged with yellowish horn; legs pale 
brownish flesh-colour. 

One could easily yarn on ad j{nfinitum about such 
an interesting species, but space in our Journal is too pre- 
cious to permit of such indulgence, therefore | will only add 
that the Pekins have access to milk-sop, fruit, insectile mixture, 
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seeds of all kinds and live insects, and they indulge in all 
at various times. 

I will close with the remark that the Pekins’ success 
has given me more pleasure than any other event in the 
aviary this season, 
aaee 


Experiences of Foreign Finches and Softbills at 
Liberty. 


By THE MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK. 

My experiences with various species of foreign pas- 
serine birds at liberty can scarcely be described as fortunate. 
Yet many nested successfully and reared their young, and, I 
sometimes think that if my experiments were to be repeated 
in a place not deficient in winter cover, nor infested with 
a race of Owls as keen, if not keener, after feather than 
they are after fur. a gratifying result might be obtained. 

For the benefit of anyone who may like to try the 
tash venture, J] therefore, write this “cautionary tale’’ which 
may enable him, at any rate, to avoid wasting time and 
money on species of wandering habits or unusual pugnacity. 
I will begin with the Finches, and their allies, for Softbills, 
as a class, are pretty hopeless, seeing that in summer there 
there is no artificial food you can offer them as an induce- 
ment to stay, half so attractive as the live insects they find 
everywhere 1n abundance. 

VIRGINIAN CARDINALS (Cardinalis cardinalis) stay well 
if released in rather poor condition (not foo poor or they will 
die after the first fall of heavy rain). The plan I tried of 
releasing pairs in breeding condition was a failure, but a 
hen, let out to join a cock who had passed the winter at 
liberty, nested in a juniper bush and hatched three young, 
which the accursed Jackdaws ate when about half-grown! 
Both old Cardinals were taken by Owls some weeks later, and 
a similar fate overtook so many others that I tried, that 
I gave them up as hopeless. 

RED-CRESTED CARDINALS (Paroaria cucullata\ stayed 
weil when first released, but the following spring the two 
strongest pairs took complete possession of the garden (a 
very big one) and drove oui all the rest. ‘hey reared many 
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young ones but drove them away as soon as they were able 
to fend for themselves, so when they died some years later 
there were no others to take their place. Their nests were 
flimsy structures placed in the fork of a large deciduous tree. 
Three eggs usually formed the clutch, and three broods were 
reared during the season. 

DOMINICAN CARDINALS (Paroaria larvata) were hardier 
than Red-crests, less quarrelsome, and might, I believe, have 
been a success if the Red-crests had left them in peace, but 
they were always bullying and driving them away. ‘Their 
nests, built in rather low bushes, were composed of very fine 
twigs, and so badly constructed that the eggs could often be 
seen from below. A few young were reared, also some Dom- 
inican X Red-crested hybrids. 

YELLOW-BILLED CARDINALS (Paroaria capitata) were 
not hardy and unable to stand the winter out of doors. 

SAFFRON FINCHES (Sycalis flaveola) stayed well for 
some weeks and then left in large numbers. A few remained 
and bred in old Martins’ nests, being often, however, disturbed 
by Sparrows. They maintained themselves for a few years 
and then died off quickly from septic fever. 

NONPAREIL BUNTINGS (Cyanospiza ciris) proved deli- 
cate and did not establish themselves. 

PARROT FINCHES (Erythrura psittacea) stayed for some 
weeks, but failed to breed and ultimately vanished. 

GOULDIAN FINCHES (Poephila gouldian). 1 tried sev- 
eral times with this species but had no luck whatever. They 
are not good stayers and of those which did stay, many died 
of liver disease. A few got into fine condition, but they never 
attempted to nest and none survived the winter. One of the 
last I had was, apparently, a fine Black-headed cock .with 
the usual deep purple bib. I sent him away and a few days 
later 1 heard that *‘he’’ had laid an egg, much to his owner's 
surprise | 

DIAMOND SPARROWS (Sfeganopleura gittata) were not 
good stayers, either, although a brood once left the nest in 
February, and eggs were laid on several occasions. 

CRIMSON FINCHES (Neochmia phaeton) seemed dis- 
posed to stay well, but as I only turned out two or three 
I did not really give them a fair trial, 
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STAR (RUFICAUDA) FINCHES (Bathilda  ruficauda) 
stayed very well and nested freely, choosing low thick shrubs 
and young trees as nesting sites. A number of young were 
reared, but in the autumn the birds began to disappear, and, 
to save a good breeding stock for the coming year I caught 
up all that remained. This proved a mistake as they did very 
badly in confinement, and so few were left that I did not 
keep them through the winter. 

LONG-TAILED  GRASSFINCHES (Poephila acuticauda) 
stayed fairly well and bred on several occasions, but the mort- 
ality among them when newly imported was always very high. 
Some lived for nearly three years at liberty. 

PARSON FINCHES (Poephila cincta) also did pretty 
well and maintained themselves for a considerable time, but 
as with the Long-tailed Grassfinches, it was difficult to get 
really healthy birds to start with. 

ZEBRA FINCHES (T7aeniopygia castanotis) maintained 
themselves for a few years and bred freely. ‘They were also 
good stayers when first released. One of the original pairs 
had evidently contracted the vice of feather-plucking badly 
while on the journey. In an aviary they would probably 
have picked their young all over, but the natural conditions 
under which they lived caused them to modify their evil pro- 
pensities, so that their children always left the nest with bald 
heads, and bare necks, but were otherwise well feathered ! 

ORANGE WEAVERS (Pyromelana franciscana) do bet- 
ter than any other Finches I have tried at liberty, and the 
cocks when in colour are a lovely sight. ‘They breed freely, 
building their flimsy grass-nests in brambles and low shrubs. 
The eggs, one, two or three in number, are hedge-sparrow-blue 
and very pretty. The number of hen birds should be con- 
siderably in excess of that of the cocks, as they are poly- 
gamous, and the males, even when at liberty, are very apt 
to destroy nests containing eggs if their time is not fully occu- 
pied in building for new mates, after their first ones have 
begun to sit. 

MADAGASCAR WEAVERS (Foudia madagascariensis) 
seem rather inclined to wander, but I only tried quite a few. 

RED-BILLED WEAVERS (Quelea quelea) are very shy 
and nervous, and, the majority stray very soon after their 
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release, so they are not to be recommended for an acclimatiz- 
ation experiment. 

COMMON WHYDAHS (Vidua principalis) stayed well 
for some months, but disappeared in the autumn. This may 
not have been their fault as they were very much disturbed at 
the feeding places. 

ComMBaAsous (Hypochaera oena) also stayed well for 
a time and then wandered. They did not appear over-hardy, 
and, as they are rather late breeders and parasitic, it seems 
very unlikely they would succeed in maintaining themselves by 
finding suitable foster-parents for their offspring. 

AVADAVATS both RED (Sporaeginthus amandava) and 
GREEN (Stictospiza formosa) are bad stayers. Young of the 
Red species were hatched on one occasion, but a spell of bad 
weather killed them before they left the nest. 

SCARLET TANAGERS (Rhamphocaelus brasilius). 1 ob- 
tained a fine acclimatized pair of these birds and released them 
in a very large, well-ventilated greenhouse. Although fed on 
on nothing but fruit and live insects (not mealworms) the 
hen had several fits about a fortnight after she reached me. 
I released her with the cock and she slowly recovered. The 
pair stayed about two months and then wandered away for 
no apparent reason. 

A second pair, obtained in early winter, were killed 
by Owls. 

BLUE TANAGERS (7anagra episcopus) were not such 
good stayers as the Scarlet, but one bird remained with me 
nearly six months, being ultimately starved to death, owing to 
food being devoured by Starlings during a spell of very severe 
weather. 

COWBIRDS (Molothrus bonariensis) seemed unable to 
to stand the winter out of doors. It is very unlikely they 
would be a success at liberty. 

AMERICAN BLUEBIRDS (Si/alia sialis) being imsectiv- 
orous and migratory are also useless for acclimatization experi- 
ments. 

GOLDEN-FRONTED FRUITSUCKERS (Chloropsis  auri- 
frons) disappeared almost as soon as released, but I am cer- 
tain that some, at any rate, were taken by Owls and did not 
stray. 
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RED-CHEEKED BULBULS (Olfocompsa jocosa) are very 
hardy and long-livedat liberty, appearing better able to take care 
of themselves than any other bird we have experimented with. 
They are excellent stayers, but very pugnacious, always driv- 
ing away their young as soon as they can fend for themselves. 
Even when newly imported it is unwise to keep more than a 
pair together. They construct a rather loosely made nest in 
low ithick vegetation, usually laying three eggs. The first clutch 
is infertile, apparently owing to lack of insect food, but the two 
or three which follow, as a rule produce young. The Red- 
cheeked Bulbul has some pretty musical call notes, but can 
scarcely be said to possess a song. The staple food for them 
at liberty should consist of banana. 

RED-VENTED BULBULS (Pycnonotus haemorrhous) did 
not stay when released. 

WHITE-CHEEKED BULBULS (Otocompsa leucogenys) 
stayed for several months, but ultimately vanished. They 
appear perfectly hardy. 

CHINESE SPECTACLED THRUSHES (Trachalopterum 
canorum) stayed very well when first released, and several good 
pairs remained through the winter, appearing well content 
to eat hemp seed both in mild and severe weather. In April, 
however, the whole lot disappeared. One pair did actually 
build in a thick yew tree, and three blue, unspotted eggs 
were laid, which were about the size of a Song Thrush’s. Un- 
fortunately the nest was robbed. Spectacled Thrushes are very 
free singers. Some never get beyond producing ‘‘a cheer- 
ful noise,’’ their notes being too hoarse to be altogether pleas- 
ant, but one bird we had was a lovely singer and I have 
never heard anything to equal him. 

PEKIN ROBINS (Liothrix luteus) stayed for a long time 
and bred in considerable numbers in a dense copse some dis- 
tance from the garden. They were practically independent 
of artificial food, in winter appearing to live principally on 
privet berries. After about six years they unfortunately dis- 
appeared. 

This concludes the rather unsatisfactory history of a:~ 
attempt to acclimatize foreign Finches, Softbills, etc., with 
the assistance of artificial feeding on a trap tray. Of the many 
that have been tried Orange Weavers and Red-cheeked Bulbuls 
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alone remain. Still if the life of the subjects of the experi- 
ment was too ften short, ic was, I trust, generally a merry 
one, and during the brief periods of success I have witnessed 
many delightfui and interesting scenes, which to a certain ex- 
tent made up ior the final losses :— 

A wild Kingfisher and a cock Orange Weaver in full 
colour, sitting a few feet apart on a willow by a small pool. 

A little dock of Gouldian Finches and Diamond Spar- 
rows feeding along a garden path. 

Scarlet and Blue Tanagers chasing each other through 
a laburnum tree. 

Sights such as these are worth seeing and not easily. 
torgotten. 

Not the least charming to watch were the oddly as- 
sorted groups, which fed on the trap-trays, in comparative har- 
mony. British as well as foreign profited by the abundant 
fare, only the more spiteful and greedy species receiving a 
chilly welcome and short shrift if they were found alone. 
Sometimes the birds of five continents might all be repre- 
sented at one time—a pair of Cardinals, a pair of Saffron 
Finches, some Weavers, an Indian Chukar Partridge, Ava- 
davats, a Robin, and some Tits, Zebra Finches, and a 
pair of Bulbuls, all in perfect condition and splendid colour. 
A Greater Spotted Woodpecker might even join the group for 
a moment to snatch a monkey nut or a beakful of sunflower 
seed, and, so bold have these interestlIng visitors become, 
that in the early morning when all is quiet they will even 
venture right into a courtyard surrounded by high buildings 
in search of their favourite dainties. 

——==© 


My Pond and its Occupants. 


3Y W. SHORE BAILY. 

To the average Briton, water, whether for bathing or 
boating on his summer holidays at the sea, for fshing kt 
Easter, or even for his morning bath, has always had a great 
attraction. In my boyhood days either a pond or a stream 
had always a great fascination tor us boys. ‘There was so 
much life to be seen either in or on the water. With the 
microscope in the evening the Rotitera, Amebaor, Water-fleas, 
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Photo by W. Shore Baily 
The Pond and Some of its Occupants. 
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etc., were an endless source of amusement. while on the bright 
days, larger game, in the shape of sticklebacks, minnows, or 
even small trout, fell victims to our prowess. Since those 
days the writer has spent quite a slice out of his life either 
on or near the water, and has used it largely for irrigation 
purposes “Out West,”’ and for power here in England. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years ago it fell to my 
lot to construct a reservoir for a large factory. Great en- 
gineering skill was not required, as the lie of the land enabled 
it to be built with a retaining bank on two sides only. When 
finished it covered from two to three acres: the depth of the 
water at the head, and along the lower side averaged ahout 
ten feet, which sloped to a few inches at the higher end and 
further side. It was filled by a small chalk stream which 
ran into it. The banks were planted with conifers, laurels, 
and flowering-shrubs. A couple of hundred yearling rainbow 
trout were introduced, and. both these and the shrubs made 
a rapid growth. It may interest those of my readers, who 
are fishermen, to know, that within three years trout were taken 
with the fly, weighing over five pounds each. 


As the vegetation around the banks began to grow 
and make cover, birds began to make it their permanent home. 
The first to visit it was the ubiquitous Moorhen (Gallinula 
chloropus chloropus), and they reared young the second year. 
Our little friend the Dabchick (Podicipes fluviatilis), also known 
as the Little Grebe, soon followed and these have reared 
young on the pond each year since. Amongst other and 
rarer visitors have been: Herons (Ardeidae}, Coots (fulica 
atre), Sandpipers (7Totanus hypoleucus), Golden-eyes (Clan- 
gula glaucion), Scaup (Fuligula marila), Pochard (Nayroca fer- 
ina), Mallard (Aras boscas), Wigeon (Mareca penelope), Veal 
(Nettion crecca), and once only a coupie of Little Black- 
headed Gulls (Larus minutus) spent a day or two with\ us. 
A Water-Rail (Rallus aqguaticus) lived on the banks all last 
autumn and winter, and would, at times, allow us to come quite 
close; I hope it is now nesting somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood. Last season nearly eighty Moorhens were bred on the 
pond, and these, with a couple of troops of Dabchicks, made 
it look alive with water-fowl. ‘This gave me the idea that I 
might as well introduce a few Foreign Wild-fowl, especially as 
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a heavy growth of weed had made fishing impossible. 
So, last autumn I introduced pairs each of: 

Ducks. Yellow-billed (Anas flavirostris), Mandarin (Aex galericul- 
ala), Pintai) (Dafila acuta), Rosy-billed (Metopiana peposaca), WRed-crested 
(Netta rufina), Wigeon (Mareca penelope), Chilian and Ruddy  Sheld- 
ducks (TI casarca). 

Of these only the Yellow-billed Ducks and Red-crested 
Pochards nested. The eggs of the former proved infertile, 
but ninc young Red-crests were hatched out and eight of these 


Nest nad Eggs of Red-crested Pochard. 


are now strong, well developed birds. I was rather disap- 
pointed with such small results as, I thought that with such 
good natural surroundings, most of the ducks would have at- 
tempted to reproduce their kind. 

The little Dabchicks (Little Grebes) have nested twice, 
Disaster attended their first brood—owing to the water having 
to be drawn off the pond for a few hours—the young Dab- 
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chicks, unlike the young Moorhens, being quite unable to run 
over the soft mud, perished miserably. The old birds soon 
went to nest again and five eggs were laid; four of which 
duly hatched. It is most interesting to watch the old ones 
feeding them. About three times every minute each parent 
will dive and return to their young with some choice (it-bit; 
then follows a short spell of rest, the young returning to the 
nest for their siesta. Then off they go again. When [ dis- 
turbed them by photographing the nest, the cock promptly 
built two or three other nests in different parts of the pond, 
to which the young could be taken when they were tired.i 
They alwavs returned to their own nest at night, and I was 


Little Grebe and Young. 


thus enabled to get a tew photos. 1 iay remark here that 
Dabchicks are not .good subjects for the camera, as not only 
are they naturally shy birds, but are extremely quick in their 
movements. 


To a lover of nature, a very pleasant evening can be 
spent or the banks of this pond, watching the movements 
of the various birds. If one only keeps perfectly quiet, very 
little notice is taken of one’s presence. Both the Dabchicks 
and the Red-crested Pochard will continue their diving opera- 
tions. The Moorhens will lead their little ones across the watet- 
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weeds, their long and wide spreading feet enabling them to 
negotiate these without difficulty. Now and then a large 
trout will suck down a fly, with that loud ‘plop ’" so dear, 
to the fly-fisher’s ear. Swallows, and Martins skim the sur- 
face of the water, taking many a fly that would otherwise fall 
a victim to the hungry trout. If one waits late enough a big 
Barn Owl (Strix flammea) will probably glide by on noiseless 
wings, seeking for some unsuspecting water-rat or vole, or 
its more active cousin the Tawny Owl (Syrnium aluco) may 
be seen to catch one of the numerous Bats, that are now filt- 
ting over the water. 

In an adjoining paddock, which has been divided into 
four enclosures, in each of which is a small pond, supplied 
from the large pond or from the overflow from the aviaries, 
the Geese are now calling. I have here Magellan or Upland 
(Chloephaga magellanica), and Egyptian Geese (Chenalopex 
aegyptiacus), White-fronted (Dendrocycna viduata), and Ful- 
vous (D. fulva) Tree-Ducks, Chilian Wigeon and Carolina 
Ducks (42x sponsa). The only birds of this group that have 
nested this year were one pair of Magellan Geese. Unfor- 
tunately the pony, a mischievous little wretch, opened the gate 
of the enclosure and pawed the nest to fragments, just as the 
eggs were about to hatch, too! It was very disappointing, 
as this is the second failure I have had with them. Both 
birds of this pair have one leg broken, and, as it set at 
almost right-angles to the body, it gave the birds a weird 
appearance, and made it very surprising, to me, that the eggs 
should have proved fertile. 

As I wander slowly back to the house, the hoarse calls 
ot the Moorhens, together with the quackings and gabblings 
of the Ducks and Geese, carry my mind back to the many 
happy days I spent, many years ago, camping on the shores 
of a much larger pond out in the ‘‘ Golden West.” 


---—- — » - —— 


Breeding the Sharp-tailed Finch. 


Urolonchus acuticauda. 
By R. SUGGITT. 
No record of the breeding of the Sharp-tailed Finch 
appears to have been written, but the fact that it has been 
one of the commonest of aviary birds for a great number of 
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years, and judging by my own experience, quite easy to breed, 
it is extremely probable that success has been attained before. 

It is most difficult to distinguish the sexes in this species 
as there is no appreciable difference mm the plumage or size 
of the male and female. In selecting my pair from a number 
of caged specimens, I assumed that the beak and skull of 
the male would be broader and heavier than that of the female. 
1 placed a small celluloid ring on the right foot of the bird 
I decided woufd be the male and a similar one on the left 
foot of the female. It was by the merest chance that I se- 
lected a true pair, for when turned out into the aviary; it 
was the bird with the ring on the /eft foot that commenced 
to sing and dance to his mate. 

In 1913 the Sharp-tails occupied a rather crowded 
division of the aviary. Here they were much disturbed by the 
other birds; a mest was partially built, but s00n abandoned, 
and no other attempt was made that year. 

After remaining out of doors for the winter, they were 
transferred to a less crowded compartment, where the first 
nest was built in a dead holly branch, fixed to the side of 
the shelter; a full clutch of eggs was laid, but soon after 
incubation commenced, I found them scattered about the floor, 
broken. 

Their second attempt was more successful, a new nest 
was built in the same branch, and quite close to the old one. 
Incubation commenced sometime during the second week in 
May, and on the 31st of that month I found that there were 
newly hatched young in the nest. 

Two young birds left the nest on June 18th, and 
were successfully reared. 


The same nest was repaired, and used for the third 
and fourth clutches. No young were reared from the third, 
and only one from the fourth. This young bird was on the 
wing on Nov. 8th, and was fully reared. 

Both sexes take their share in the duties of incubation 
and the feeding of the brood, and very often both are in the 
nest together. 

Perhaps the Sharp-tail is not so nervous a sitter as 
some of the Mannikins, but it is easily alarmed, and inter- 
ference with the nest would probably mean desertion, I how- 
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ever risked a peep occasionally. The skin of the naked 
nestling is flesh-pink; down whitish, short and scanty; corners 
of mouth white. 

The nest is a large sphere, with a very wide entrance 
hole near the top. Very coarse materials are preferred, such 
as dead bind-weed or straw, but in the absence of this, dry 
grass will serve. Sometimes a few feathers are used for the 
lining. 

The young ones may be reared on seed alone, and I 
have seen their crops distended with millet, but in addition, 
a large quantity of tender shoots of grass is used. 

The white eggs are almost perfect ovals in shape. 

The plumage of the young birds on leaving the nest 
is similar to that of the old birds, but is altogether duller, 
and not so sharply contrasted. 

This season, so far, two young ones are on the wing, 
almost independent, and the old birds are nesting again. 


Sd 


Stanley and Many-coloured Parrakeets. 
BYés Je SOMMER, 


In response to your request, though, I fear, I have 
nothing new to tell, I am sending you an account of my 
success with these lovely species. 

STANLEY PARRAKEET (Platycercus icterotis). 1 have 
had my pair for about seven years now, and consider I have 
been fairly fortunate with them, as they have sent fifteen 
young Stanleys out into the world during that period, and 
all have been very strong and vigorous birds. ‘They do not 
seem to mind how many small birds are in the aviary with 
them, but will not tolerate the presence of the larger species, 
I have had Cockateels, Rosellas, Many-colours, Black-faced 
Lovebirds, etc. with them, but have been obliged to remove 
them or the cock would soon have killed them. 

Up to this year they have nested in a log in the 
shelter; this season for some reason they wished to nest in 
a box in the flight, which was not suitable, and being out- 
side I feared the cats would disturb them, so I nailed a 
board over the entrance; this they strongly objected to and 
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with their mandibles cut a way in for themselves, and I 
closed it up again. They then tried another place outside, 
which I removed altogether, this so disgusted the hen bird 
that she did nothing but sulk, and I had given up hopes of 
a nest this year and vowed that in future I would leave them 
to take their own way. However, his lordship gave her no 
peace and kept her inside the inner shed until at last she 
gave way and went into the old log again. It was most amus- 
ing to watch the cock bird, he would sit all day long just 
at the entrance to the shed, and if his wife offered to come 
out he drove her in at once, it was fully a month before 
she gave in—all she did was to sit upon a perch humped 
up, just as if she were not well. One day I noticed him 
feeding her again, a sure sign that she intended nesting 
and soon after I missed her; with a little observation I dis- 
covered that she had gone to nest once more in the old log, the 
scene of her former successes, with the tesult that now there 
are four fine voung Stanleys on the wing, in grand plumage 
and have been fending for themselves for at least six weeks 
—they are a perfect picture. 

{ attribute my success to giving them any amount of 
young dandelion every day, from the moment I can procure 
it until the young are well on the wing. I then find they do 
not takc so much. I will add that the Stanleys and Many- 
colours will eat a full-sized pail full every three days. I 
always cut it with a small portion of the root attached, and 
supply it whole after a thorough washing and the removal of 
dead and withered leaves. Put in the pail after washing and 
covered with a damp cloth, it will keep quite fresh and sweet 
for a full week. 

Other details under ‘‘ General Notes ’”’ at end. 

MANY COLOUR PARRAKEET (Psephotus multicolor). My 
pair of this species have been with me for about the same 
perioc as the Stanleys, but have only reared me six young 
ones. ‘They would have done better but one year they chose 
too small a nest, so small, in fact, that only the body of the 
incubating bird was out of sight. I then took down the 
nest and fixed up a large barrel, placed the eggs therein and 
awaited results. Tor fully half a day the hen would not go 
near, then she recommenced incubation, but only one chick 
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was hatched out, the other four eggs contained dead chicks. 
Also the Many-colours did not settle down to breeding proper 
till the third year owing to my having to learn that they 
must have a place to themselves; otherwise, with me, they 
would make no attempt to nest. This I have proved (they 
even resented the presence of a pair of Zebra Finches) in 
the past, for as soon as I removed any birds that were in 
their aviary, they immediately went to nest. 

This year they wanted to nest in a log outside, so I 
nailed up the entrance, but I had to take away the board 
again and allow them to follow their own sweet bent, other- 
wise I am convinced they would not have nested at all. 


GENERAL NOTES: These apply to both species. J 
cannot give incubation periods, as I make a point of not 
going near the nest or looking in. As regards age, young 
leave the nest: I calculate the average period to be from five 
to six weeks, that is. reckoning from the time I first hear the 
young calling for food to when they leave the nest, when they 
are fully feathered and almost equal their parents in size. 

As regards food, of course, seed is the staple dish. 
I supply canary, white millet, oats, hemp, and sunflower seeds, 
each kind in a separate glass dish (glass tongue pots), which 
I place on a circular tray. I stand the tray on a large in- 
verted flower-pot, and find this keeps 
mice from the food (section sketch 
herewith). J find this arrangement 
very convenient as it prevents the seed 
falling on the floor. Of fruit they 
eat a fair amount, ripe apple mostly, 
this I cut in quarters and press a- 
gainst the wire-netting and the skin 
keeps it tightly in position; they are 
also fond of raspberries, strawberries 
and cherries. I also get a sack of barn sweeping at inter- 
vals from a local farmer, and I find these very good not only 
for the Parrakeets, but for all foreign birds, both large and 
sma!l. I scatter this on the floor of the inner shed three 
inches thick for the birds to pick over (in the spring | 
throw some in the outer-flight, and a good crop of grass re- 
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sults). Greenfood is regularly supplied, principally dande- 
lion, but this I have already referred to under my notes on 
the Stanleys. I also supply mealworms about three times a 
week, say about a dozen at a time, when they are feeding 
young but the Many-colours will not touch them. 

In this war time to obviate waste of seed, I made 
myself a shallow wooden box with a perforated zinc bottom 
—the seed shaken about in this gets cleaned, and all husks 
come to the top and can be easily brushed off; my poultry 
get the husks so nothing is wasted. 

l have had scarcely any results from my small birds 
this year. 


o—_——_—_ 


Hybrid Buntings. (Cyanospiza cyanea x C. ciris). 
By B. C. THOMASSET. 

For two years a couple of hen Nonpareil Buntings 
have lived in one compartment of my aviary, while a cock In- 
digo Bunting was in the adjoining division. 

This spring I noticed that the Indigo was making ad- 
vances to the brighter of the Nonpareils, which up to that time 
I had hoped was a young cock. Accordingly I moved her 
to his compartment. Very soon the birds paired, and the Non- 
pareil began to collect nesting material. The Indigo Bunt- 
ing, which had always been a most inoffensive bird, now be- 
came very spiteful ; constantly chasing and fighting with a 
pair of Grassfinches, 

After a time the desire to nest seemed to pass and I quite 
gave up hopes of rearing any hybrids. However, about the 
ist of July the Nonpareil again began nest building, this time 
in earnest. She quickly completed an open nest of twigs, 
coarse grass and wool. It was placed on a fiat pine branch 
in the shelter shed in quite an open position. Just above 
it was a Diamond Dove's nest. 

Three eggs were laid, of a whitish colour, heavily mot- 
tled at the larger end with brown. The bird appeared to 
begin to sit from the time the first egg was laid. On July 
17th there was one young bird in the nest, and on the follow- 
ing day there was a second. The other egg was iuiertile, 
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Up to this time I had been very careful about approach- 
ing the nest, as the Nonpareil had always been a very shy 
bird. Now her nature changed and she became wonderfully 
tame and friendly, flying to me as soon as I entered the 
aviary. 

Mealworms, gentles, and best ants’ eggs were supplied, 
all of which were taken freely but in the order named. 

On the morning of the 28th, I heard the parents sound- 
ing their alarm note, and on entering the shelter, J found the 
hen Diamond Dove sitting in the Nonpareil’s nest. One young 
one was perched on a branch, whilst the head of the other 
appeared from under the Dove. 

I feel sure that the Dove’s intention was good but, as 
mother Nonpareil seemed distressed at the situation, I made the 
Dove move off. The second young one immediately fluttered 
out of the nest and was soon perched by its fellow on a 
pine twig. 

All went well. The mother proving to be a model 
parent. The Indigo never fed the young ones but employed 
his time in fighting with the Grassfinches. The amount of 
live food consumed by the two small birds was really astonish- 
ing and unfortunately at this time mealworms proved to be 
almost unprocurable. 

I observed the birds carefully and never saw the young 
fed from the crop. All food was carried in the beak. As 
far as I could see, until they were three weeks old insect 
food alone was consumed. After that time, the mother would 
shell hemp and canary seed and carry it to them in her beak. 

As the young ones learned to feed themselves they 
gradually lost their taste for an insect diet. Now they live 
almost entirely on seed and will hardly look at a mealworm 
or earwig. 

In plumage they are midway between the hen Indigo 
Bunting and hen Nonpareil, but both birds now show slight 
traces of blue, so I hope that they are cocks. 

In the same aviary division, in spite of constant flights, 
the Long-tailed Grassfinches have managed to rear one brood, 
The Diamond Doves have two full grown young ones. 

In the other division my old pair ,of Gouldian Tinches 
have reared two broods, eleven birds in all and they are now 
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(September) sitting on their third nest. The Brush Bronze- 
wing Doves, which share their quarters, have had continuous 
nests but they have only fully reared two. 

[We hope, a little later, i.e., as soon as the young hybrids are 
in adult plumage, Mr. Ihomasset will describe fully their plumage in the 
various stages. Of course this may take some time, as according to my 
experience the Nonpareil takes about three years before ‘donning ful! adult 
plumage, and also its plumage differs but little at any period of the 
year, while the Indigo, as is common knowledge, passes into eclipse plumage 
during the winter months. It will be interesting to know to what extent 
the hybrids are affected by these conditions.—Ep.]. 


+ 


Indian Birds. 


Dear Indian Birds, I have loved you so, 
From the Minivet to the vulgar Crow. 

I can spare a moment to think of you all, 
Sultan Bird, White-eyes, and Karwal. 
Bright blue Rollers sitting on high. 

A jewelled patch against the sky. 

The fierce wild Shrike, who hangs his prey 
Up in a bush for another day. 

The beautiful Sunbird, hovering bright, 
All iridescent in the light. 

The Hoopoe quick and slim and sleek, 
Busy, crested, and curved of beak. 

That small mud-Minah, his name I've heard, 
“That little bird Mem sahib Powey bird.”’ 
There flitting about the cheery Treepie, 
Gives his musical whistling metallic cry. 
Other birds, too, I now recall,. 

And remember how I saw them all. 

A dear little Shama, I can’t think yet 
How he got inside my mosquito net. 
Brown and white, and slim and shy, 

I let you out, and away you fly. 


Now see that busybody go, 

Always fussing, the black King Crow, 
Other birds must obey his law, 

That’s what he thinks King Crows are for. 
Other birds to roost must go 

Quick, at the order of old King Crow. 
Shrike and Roller are meek, I vow, 
Anything better than all this row. 

He is hunting Crows with an angry shriek, 
Who have twice his size and power of beak, 
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Bright Green Parrots flash in the sun, 
Almost before the day has begun, 

And winging their way in steady flight, 

We see them wending back at night. 
Creeping into a crack when they get home 
Bright jewels on opal of marble dome, 
Great courts echoing to their cries, 
Where kings have lived, and a dynasty dies. 
Minah walking with hurried strut, 

With very flat feet in a dusty rut, 

Sitting on tent—rope at break of day, 
Whistling and creaking his morning lay. 
One minute cheery, and full of fun, 
Then frenzy and fury and battle begun, 
Then stealing for nesting paper or hay, 
Why, Minahs, you change like an April day. 


On verandah steps, full of talk and chat, 

Some birds are inspecting my old door-mat. 

The Seven-sisters, dull and brown, 

Like a lot of old maids from a country town. 

Always fussing about in a _ crowd, | 
Of their family likeness rather proud. 


Yes, Green Barbet, I have listened long. 

To the throbbing cry, that you think a song. 
It’s quite without feeling, happy or sad, 
And in the hot weather it drives men mad. 


Then the horrible Kite birds, yellow and white, 
Who walk on the roof in the silent night, 
Rustling their feathers, and giving a croak, 

As over a bone they fight and choke. 


Well. Indian Birds, good-bye to you, 
I say farewell, with a sigh to you, 
And if India again I no more see, 
Your memory will always stay with me. 
MARGARET NOEL. 
Na 


Correspondence. 
BREEDING OF RED-COLLARED LORIKEETS. 
(Lrichoglossus rubritorques). 
Sir,—I think you may be interested to hear that at last I have 
been successful in breeding and rearing a young Red-collared Lorikeet. 
When I came here from Edinburgh in the beginning of April, as I 
usually do, I brought all my birds to their summer quarters, and, as the 
pair of Lorikeets had seemed anxious to nest ‘before I took them out of 
their large cage in Edinburgh, | put them in one of the compartments 
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pf the birdroom and put up a barrel for them to nest in. 

I had friends with me all May and was only in the birdroom 
feeding and giving a look round. I never once saw the hen Lorikeet 
come out or go into the nest barrel, they were always sitting together on 
the perch furthest away from it each time I went in. In the last week 
of June I heard, what I thought was the sound of a young bird, but, as 
my pair of Red-rumps were also nesting in the next compartment, I hoped 
they had young, and, it was not until I found that the Lorikeets were 
eating more food than usual that it occurred to me that they might have 
a fledgeling in the nest. So I got a chair, climbed up, looked into the 
barrel, and saw something moving at the back of it. By that time I 
should think the young bird must have been about a month old at any 
rate, for one could see the yellow tinge of the breast feathers. At once 
I gave the parents extra food, they fed splendidly and ten days ago the 
little Lorikeet ventured out of the nest. It was fully fledged and as 
brightly coloured as its parents, only rather smaller. Naturally I am very 
pleased about it. 

The compar:ment they nested in is really only a big cage, about 
3 feet square and 6 feet high. Their regular food is the usual sop- 
mixture of Mellin'’s Food, Horlick’s Malted Milk, and honey, mixed with 
boiling water and poured over one and a half tea biscuits, they always have 
canary seed in the cage, of which they eat a good lot. When I found 
they were feeding young I gave each evening one third of a sponge cake 
with Nestle’s milk (one teaspoonful with a little boiling water) poured over 
it, and plenty of greenfood. 

The young bird now partly feeds itself and I wonder if I ought to 
take it away from the parent birds. I believe they would nest again 
but I cannot allow them to do 60, as we make the move back to Edin- 
burgh in October, and the birds must all go too. I reatiy think it is 
wonderful that they have been so successful, because my birds have so 
much moving about that one would think there was hardly any time to 
settle down to nesting: you see seven months of the year I am here and 
the other five months in Edinburgh. 

I thought this might interest some of our members, perhaps as much 
as it has interested me. 

(Miss) E. G. R. PEDDIE WADDELL. 
Blaquhatstone, Stamannan, 
Stirlingshire, 25/8/'15. 


FOREIGN FINCH CANARY CROSSES. 


Sir—I do not know if an Alario Finch %& Canary is an unusual 
hybrid. My pair built a nest in the middle of May, the canary laid 
three eggs, and commenced incubation on May 27th. On June 6th the 
eggs hatched out, and on June 28th, two young birds left the nest (the 
third young one had disappeared), but only one is alive now. It is a 
fine and strong bird, rather like a young Thrush in its markings, with 
40 trace at present of either parent in its plumage, etc. J think it is a 
cock, as he has a very masterful demeanour, even driving his father off 
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the seed dish. 

The Alario assisted in the feeding of the young birds and was very 
interested in the building of the nest. 

Beyond Zebra Finches, Canaries, and Goldfinch mules I have not 
reared many young birds this year. 

Bitterne, 7/9/'15S. Mrs C. M. DAVIDSON. 
CULLECTING ANIS!- EGGS = ((GCOGOONS): 

Sir,—l was much interested in Dr. L. Lovell-Keays’ article on “‘ The 
Ereeding of Bearded Tits’ which appeared in August issue of “* Bird 
Notes,"’ but if he will pardon my saying so, I consider his method of 
procuring ants’ eggs both troublesome and messy. I could gather a sack 
of thesc without a grain of foreign matter, with the, exception of a few 
of the ants themselves, and they would be as sweet, clean and dry as 
when taken out of the nest. 

For the method of making and manipulating of the appliarce I use, 
and many other valuable hints, I am indebted to Mr. John Frostick. 
One of his tips was’ that in case of emergency, an ordinary sheet of 
newspaper should answer the purpose, and this I have fallen back upon 
with quite satisfactory results when I have unexpectedly dropped cross 
a nes of young Wrynecks or Tree Creepers, flush in the nest, and no 
food to hand. 

I must congratulate Dr. Lovell-Keays upon being fortunate in drop- 
ping across such a mild colony of ants. Those of the Severn Valley, 
where I collect mine, are most vicious little brutes. When setting out 
collecting, I always take the precaution of socking my trouser bottoms, 
and fix hands and coat sleeves in strong leather garden gloves. At times, 
when I have to collect in an emergency for unexpected stock, and have to 
use mz: naked hands, these have been absolutely flayed with the fluid 
the Severn Valley ants possess and eject. : 

Leicester, ARTHUR SILLS. 
September 15, 1915. 

[The newspaper method is given in some bird books, but evidently 
many are unacquainted therewith, and possibly Mr. Frostick’s method 
differs from the original one. We should be greatly obliged if Mr. Frostick 
would kindly describe his methods, with diagrams if necessary, for the bene- 
fit of readers of ““B.N."—Ep.]. 


TALKING BULLFINCH. 

Sir,—I thought the following account of a Bullfinch I saw this week 
woul be of interest to our members. 

It is five years old, and is one of a nest of five taken from Shirley 
Woods Surrey. 

I: did not talk till after its first moult, when: its owner, Mrs. 
Maish, who reared it, was surprised to hear it say ‘‘ Pretty Joey.” Ue 
talks to command, to start with, and then continues on as under: 

“Pretty. Pretty Joey whose pretty Joey?” 

“Very Pretty, jump up, jump up.” 

“Come and give us a kiss,” 
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‘That's a good boy, that’s a pretty boy.” 

“Kiss. kiss, kiss,"’ and imitates kissing. 

He then whistles an octave in perfect time and finishes by piping the 
first hal® of ‘‘ Bonme Dundee.” 

His voice is very sweet and as plain as the best talking Parrot 
I have heard. The interrogatory tone in which he says “‘ Whose pretty, 
Joey”? is really wonderful. 

I also saw another Bullfinch, nest brother to above, which says: 
‘Pretty, pretty,’’ ‘‘ Kiss, kiss,’’ and whistles an octave. 

I was so charmed by them, that I have been twice to hear them 
perform. CHARLES DELL. 

Harlesden 29/9/'15. 


————_$@———_- 


Birds of the Jhelum District 


and an Ornithological Diary from the Punjab. 


Bie. WirisinnRs abe MaBlOslie 
(Continued from page 236). 


December 18.—A party of seven guns, including myself, went to a well- 
known jheel near Sirsa to shoot duck and were rewarded with 
a good bag. This formed a splendid opportunity for observ- 
ing the bird life of the jheel and I made the following notes. 

Of Ducks, by far the most numerous were Common Teal 
and a long way after them came the Shovellers; Spot-bill (Anas 
poecilorhyncha) were perhaps next common, but there were also 
a large number of Pintail and Gadwell. The Mailard had ap- 
parently not yet arrived for very few were seen and only one 
was brought to bag. With the exception of some eight or 
ten Ruddy Sheldrakes and a few Tufted Duck no oiher species 
was actually killed or identified. 

Very large numbers of Geese arrived on the jheel at mid- 
day, while we were lunching, but they were too cunning to 
give any of the guns a chance, either resting on the water, 
water well out in the middle, or else rising up high into the 
sky and circling above the jheel far out of shot before flying 
away. Two flocks of Demoiselle Cranes (Anthropoides virgo) 
were seen, but only one Pelican, in place of the numbers that 
were here when I last visited the spot. A small. flock of 
White Storks (Ciconia alba) and about twenty Herons ‘(Ardea 
cincrea) completed the list of the larger birds. 

Waders were not particularly noticeable; a small party of 
Curlew left one of their number behind to grace my collection, 
and there were a few Redshanks, Green Sandpipers, and Marsh 
Sandpipers about the edges of the water. Here and there 
from the rushy patches a Snipe was flushed. I only saw one 
party of Stints. 

Of Plover were noted a solitary Green Lapwing and some 
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the pretty little White-tailed Lapwing (Cheltusia  leucura). 

These as well as the common Red-wattled Lapwing (Sar- 
cogrammus indicus) were feeding on the mud, while in the 
open country near the jheel we found » large flock of Sociable 
Lapwings (Chethisia gregaria). 

Coots were common on the water, but there were only: 
a few Indian Dabchicks (Podiciyes «albipennis)). 

A few immature Gulls beating about over the jheel were 
probably Yellow-legged Herring Gulls (Larus cachinnans).. No 
Terns were seen with the exception of a single Indian Skimmer 
(Rhynchops albicollis). 

As is usual on occasions of this kind a number of Eagies. 
were keeping a careful look out for wounded birds, and in 
the distance across the water I could see a huge eyrie in a 
tree, doubtless of Haliae(us leucocoryphus. Plenty of Marsh 
Harriers (Circus aeruginosus) were also beating round, and 
doubtless disposed of many wounded Teal. In a tree some 
fifty yards from the water an old White-backed Vulture (Pseu- 
dogyps bengalensis) was sitting on her solitary egg. 

A pleasing variety in the bag was added by the presence: 
of large numbers of Eastern Stock Doves (Columba eversmannii) 
which were frequenting some Kikur trees near the water, and 
continually passed in small parties over some of the butts. 


One or two Hfirundo rustica noted. 


~~ — @— -- 


Late News. 

NESTING OF BLACK-TAILED HAWFINCH: We regretted 
to hear from Miss A. B. Smyth, that the last young one 
died when fully fledged and apparently ready to leave the 
nest. 

NESTING OF PEKIN ROBINS: We are pleased to state 
that the two young birds referred to on pages 269-73 of this 
issue have been fully reared. Full details of nestling plumage 
wil: appear in a later issue. 

OccIPITAL BLUE-PiES (Urocissa occipitalis). Dr. M. 
Amsler has succeeded in rearing young of this species which 
is a most notable event. We have details of this episode, but 
as this issue was then in the press they cannot appear till next 
month. 

CONSIGNMENT OF RARE TANAGERS: We have been 
unable to complete our summary of this marvellous series in 
time for this issue, and it will consequently appear in our next. 

EpiroriAL Novrres: We are pleased that these have 
been crowded out by more interesting copy. 


BIRD NOTES. 


Photo by W. Shore Bailey. 
Nest and Eggs of Taha Weavers. 


All rights reserved. NOVEMBER, 1915. 
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Breeding of Taha Weavers (Pyromelana taha). 
By W. SworReE-BAILy. 

In the autumn of 1913 two or three of the dealers 
wer? advertising YVaha Weavers at the not very extravagant 
price of 15s. per pair. As at that time I was, and still am, 
for that matter, very much interested in Weavers of all kinds, 
I asked the dealer to send me a pair. On their arrival, I at 
first thought that a mistake had been made, and that a pair 
of Napoleons had been sent, but on a more careful examination 
I found that the black on the males’ breast was carried 
right up to the throat. This is the only way, as far as I can 
see, in which they differ from the cock of P. afra. The hens 
of the two varieties are indistinguishable. In the spring of 
1914 JI secured a second pair from one of our lady mem- 
bers, and these were turned together with the first pair into 
a large out-door aviary, both cocks being at the time out of 
colour. 

They got their breeding plumage in June, but no at- 
tempt was made at nest building. “They simply spent all their 
time chasing each other all over the aviary. Very pretty they 
looked, too, darting in and out of the tall artichoke stalks, 
reminding one of the large black and yellow butterflies one 
sees in Central America. 

This spring, after having wintered them indoors, I 
turned them into another aviary containing laurel and box 
bushes, also some clumps of common rushes. In with them 
amongst other birds were a flock of Napoleon Weavers, making 
altogether a grand display of colour. 

In the middle of July one of the hens built a very 
neat dome-shaped nest in the rushes. On the 17th of the 
month two eggs were laid, white, lightly spotted with brown, 
and a rather long oval in shape. ‘They were quite one third 
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larger than those of a Napoleon Weaver that laid at the same 
time. On the 30th both young were hatched, and they were 
fed from the start on mealworms which the hen had frst 
swallowed. After a few days wasps’ grubs and bread an:{ 
milk were also taken by the hen, and, I have no doubt that 
she also visited the seed-pan. The cock took no part in 
the rearing of his progeny, but was careful to keep all other 
birds away from the vicinity of the nest. On August 7th the 


Young Taha Weavers in Nest. Photo by W. Shove Baily. 


little ones eyes were open and they were beginning to feather. 
On the 13th they left the nest, Both birds were, like the 
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adult hen, but, I fancy that the buff eyebrow streak on one 
was more pronounced than on the other. Probably this would 
be the male. On my return from my holiday at the end of 
.the month I found that one bird had fallen a victim to the 
attack of a pair of Saffron Finches, and that the other had 
grown up nicely and was looking after itself. 


I also found that the parents were again sitting, this 
time in a shrub and in quite a different type of nest. Instead 
of being domed, it was the shape of a deep and narrow cup, 
the eggs being plainly visible and quite exposed to the cle- 
ments. Whereas in their first nest they were invisible to a 
person standing directly in front, and I had to pack them up 
in the nest, so as to get them to show in the photo. ‘This 
time three eggs were laid, but one was much smaller than the 
others. and proved to be infertile. On Sept. Ist two young 
were hatched, and in the fine weather we were then experi- 
encing grew apace. The nest was quite close to the door 
of the flight and the hen was consequently driven off many times 
a day by passers by, and, I should not have been surprised if 
she hac failed to hatch her eggs, as a Napoleon Weaver near 
the other aviary door twice failed to bring off any young 
from this reason. On the 14th the young being fully feath- 
ered I got a photo of them, and the next day they left the 
nest, which the cock promptly demolished, as appears to be 
the custom with most Weavers, as soon as the young birds 
have left, or their eggs have been taken. 


P. taha is a South African species and I doubt if 
its range extends far enough to reach the habitat of P. afra. 
Should it do so, I should think it extremely likely that the 
two varieties would interbreed. I shall try and get a hybrid 
from them in these aviaries next season. Since writing the 
above they have again nested. This time in a laurel and 
within 18 inches of the nest of an Orange Weaver. This, of 
course, led to fighting and one morning I found both nests 
and their contents on the ground. With reference to the 
Tahas hybridizing it is interesting to note that I have a young 
hybrid from a Taha cock, and an unnamed hen, now, Oct- 
ober 15th, four days old. If reared, I shall hope to send 
further particulars to ‘‘B.N,”’ later on, 
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Breeding Results at Park Lodge Aviaries. 
By “DR. LL. LOvVnLL IMBAYS, JEEZ on 
(Continued from page 183). 

CARDINALS: Ina prev’ous communica‘ion I made the re- 
mark that my breeding results were nothing to write home about. 
If that be so, they are still less to write away about. and in a. 
magazine such as “Bird Notes’”’ I feel I must apologise— 
(quite unnecessary, FD.)-—for intruding every time I write. 
If the membership falls off, I shall feel partly to blame. 

It is proposed to deal with Cardinals in this literary 
effort, and noting a few interesting points as observed in a 
naturai wilderness aviary. 

My Virginian Cardinals (Cardinalis cardinalis) came 
into my possession in 1913, and spent their first summer in 
what, after seeing Mr. Willford’s immense and palatial aviaries, 
I should describe as a good sized cage, measuring’ twenty 
feet square, with a large brick-built shelter-shed attached. Jt 
was in this aviary that Red-crested Cardinals (Paroaria cucul- 
lata) were reared in 1914, and about which a few random 
remarks were written in a previous issue of “B.N.” (vide 
pp. 148-50). 

About these Red-crested Cardinals I have a somewhat 
amusing and humiliating (why humiliating? ED.) announce- 
ment to make. The two gloriously tuneful cocks which sang 
with such ecstacies of delight turned out to be two hens. 
I inferred they were two cocks because of their incessant and 
beautiful song. The two supposed cocks were put into my 
large Waders’ aviary, and, although friendly, were not over 
interested in each other. Had there been a bird of the sterner 
sex present, I fear they would not have been friendly. As it 
was, it was simply a case of Bulgarian ‘armed neutrality.”’ 
In the same aviary was a widowed Yellow Sparrow (Passer 
luteus), who was untiring and unceasing in building a nest 
over the main pathway and in a somewhat precarious position. 
This Sparrow-fellow was a bit of a performer, and to see 
him transporting huge pieces of stick four or five times his 
own length and, one would judge, far heavier than himself 
filled me with wonder. I used to call it “ playing the Blon- 
din,’’ for it reminded me very much of that famous tight-rope 
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walker. Mr. Sparrow was madly in love with another Spar- 
row’s wife. and he built this edifice opposite the front door 
of the other Yellow Sparrow’s abode. MHe did this with a 
double purpose. Firstly, it was that he might watch his 
adored one from his own tenement, and secondly, that he 
might irritate and annoy his hated rival. But the hated rival 
was on the whole seemingly rather indifferent, and the lady, so 
far from encouraging an illicit intrigue, displayed an exemplary 
wrath and indignation against the attentive widower. At the 
same time she appeared to regard her lawful husband as a 
kind of amateur politician and strategist, for he did very little 
to help her in the house. The children, as is usual, looked 
upon their father with unrestrained awe. He was indeed the 
man of wrath; Ivan the Terrible. But ‘“‘What about Car- 
dinals ’ ‘you ask, and by the questionIam recalled from the 
world of romance. If you were to ask the Yellow Sparrow 
widower, he would agree that the Cardinals’ cer- 
tainly did not only come into the picture, but even 
filled it. They appropriated this exceedingly well ventilated 
nest and,in defiance of all natural laws, one of the “ cock”’ 
birds laid three eggs in it. The widowed Sparrow was most 
indignant; the other Sparrows were rather relieved. The 
writer was rather puzzled, but like Brer Rabbit “‘ laid low and 
said nuffink.”” The Red-crested Cardinals were easily dis- 
tinguished, as one had not yet assumed the full brilliance of 
adult plumage and its crest was distinctly patchy. When the 
older Cardinal was away the younger one would slyly approach 
the nest and surreptitiously remove a few of the principal 
beams and joists. I then knew that Cardinal No. 2 was a 
female. No male bird would have thought of so diabolical 
a bit of spite out of sheer jealousy. The eggs were exactly 
like a lark’s, only longer and very small for the size of the 
bird. They proved to be clear, which gave me an additional, 
although by no means certain, proof that I had two hens. 
However, Sir Leo Chiozza Money very kindly presented me 
with, what proved to be, an undoubted cock bird. ‘The old 
hen was the successful and fortunate damsel. The younger 
one lacked experience and so was caught up, and now graces 
the aviary of Dr. Hopkinson, at Brighton, where, | understand, 
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she has taken complete control of his varied assortment of 
birds. With the advent of the cock, nesting operations ceased. 
‘One so often finds that where a married couple are so very 
all-in-all to each other they forget their parental 
duties. Personally I am getting tired of their honeymoon 
antics and hope they will settle down to the serious duties of 
family rearing next summer. They are well behaved towards 
the other inmates of the aviary, although so much display of 
affectio:. in public rather irritates and tries the more lofty- 
minded of their avian neighbours. 


Leaving the Red-crests saying sweet nothings in a 
fir-tree we will hark back to the Virginian Cardinals, which 
we rather suddenly .and rudely left on the front door-step 
of this article. 


When the hen Virginian Cardinal came into my pos- 
session. ai considerable cost to the exchequer, I was cheered 
by various aviculturists casting aspersions on her sex. From 
which it is fairly obvious that they had never bred this species, 
as they are quite easy to sex within two months of leaving 
the nest. Lut with the advent of the spring of 1915 she still 
retained hei brown dress and black trimmn,s, o | decided to 
turn them into my largest aviary, measuring 50 feet x 30 
feet (approximately). They went to nest at once, building two 
or three nests and laying two clutches of eggs before settling 
down to serious business. The nest was built of exactly the 
same material and exactly the same way each time. Externally 
it cons.s.ed of leaves of a large Bamboo (Bambusa metake), 
and lined with coarse grass. The photograph shows this 
very clearly—the nest was built in a Retinospora. It is deeply 
cup-shaped and fairly strong, but decidedly small for 
so large a bird. The ‘eggs numbered” (three witouea 
clutch each time, and were very like those of the Red-crests 
but not quite so narrow and more distinctly blotched, as seen 
in the photograph. The birds were extremely secretive in 
building and evaded my watchful eye on more than one occa- 
sion until the nest was completed and the eggs laid. The hen 
appears to do practically ali the building. The cock is 
apparently too busy singing a very beautiful and melodious 
tune, although very restricted as regards variety. During the 
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breeding season he is distinctly pugnacious, but only bothers 
about birds similarly coloured. To his disturbed vision a 
cock Red-billed Weaver seemed to offer itself as a fair object 
of resentment and anger. But the weaver was quite able 
to look after himself, and the net result was, that the Weaver 
developed into a Marathon winner and rather enjoyed the 
chase, just as it is said the fox does. But the Weaver lived 


to become quite a nuisance when live-food was distributed for 
the birds with young, and, after a while the Cardinal gave up 
the chase, when the babies began to cry. He proved a model 
husband and father. He sang to his wife the live-long day 
and on fine nights—not by bawling into her ear at close 
quarters, but at a respectful distance, whence she could hear or 


ignore him at will, but never forget him. She left the nest 
two or three times a day to feed, and he was most attentive, 
giving her any dainties he could find, but nothing seemed to 
give her greater pleasure than the petals or the commop 
Yellow Iris, or Flag, of which there are a good many in 
this aviary, The incubation period was apparently 11-12 
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days, according to the entries in my diary. The young, which 
are very like young thrushes when first hatched and covered 
with a very little down, are reared entirely on live-food. I 
do not believe that any seed is given at all, nor do they take 
any seed until long after they have left the nest. Unless 
one is prepared to supply an unlimited number of meal- 
worms, or systematically go and feed the parents every two 
hours with some sort of live-food, one must be prepared for 
failure. 

The young grow as rapidly as the provision of meal- 


Young Virginian Cardinal.—Just out of Nest. Photo E. O. Page 


worm: allow, and leave the nest on the twelfth day. They 
are then quaint little creatures, rusty-brown in colour, with 
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practically no tails and the baby down still on the head. 
The eyes are quite bare and there is a distinct crest. They 
look for all the world like a young bird of the Thrush-family, 
except for colour and the crest, and, of course, are termed 
‘‘Branchers’’ at this stage. They have a stupid vacant look 
and poor power of flight. The photograph shows all these 
characteristics most excellently, but we were unable to get 
one of the hen bird feeding, as the camera frightened her, 
though partially screened inside the shelter-shed. Very soon 
the young birds disappear into the bushes, and one only comes 
across them from time to time by chance. The young do 
not manifest that family feeling that is so charming in the 
Waxbills, and a family re-union is unknown. In eighteen 
days from the time the young left the nest the hen bird was 
sitting again, and left entire charge of the babies to the 
cock, who proved a most excellent baby-feeder and rearer, 
for all three young were fully reared, and he ministered to 
their wants till the second family were hatched out, which 
happened thirty-three days after the first brood left the nest. 
Then the cock bird directed his efforts to feeding the second 
family, and the first brood had to fend for  them- 
selves. By this time they were quite easy to sex, as the 
young cocks had dark reddish splashes, but the hen remained 
a dark rusty-brown, with dull reddish points. At this time 
the young had all grown full length tails, but appeared very 
much smaller than their parents. They were intensely w.ld, 
and subsisted very largely on fruit and l.ve-food, supplemented 
by insectile mixture andat the lasta litthe seed. I sold a pair 
to Mr. Astley, but I regret to say the hen died three days 
afterwards, apparently from some injury. 1 rather suspected 
it was change of environment. 


With regard to the second brood, | tear a veil must 
be drawn over these. Tor, exactly five days aiter they lett 
the nest, | had to be out all day, and in my absence nobody 
properly ministered to their wants. The result was that on 
the seventh day all were dead, and as far as i know they 
they were dead by the sixth day. ‘The skin of one is now 
in ‘the British Museum, as the authorities are only too glad 
to get skins of birds in the nestling plumage. The loss of 
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my second nest of young made me feel very sad, and, of 
course, Was a real loss, since these birds command quite a 
good price. It only proves what I have pointed out before 
that nothing can replace the personal element. The bird-lover 
is born, not made, and no amount of willingness can compen- 
sate for a lack of that true understanding that is at once 
both as indispensable as it is necessary to the successful rear- 
ing of birds in an aviary. I had exactly the same experience 
with my last Zosterops—the circumstances were so identical 
that the similarity of result could hardly have been a 
coincidence. 

I had intended writing about my Green Cardinals (Gub- 
ernatrix cristatus), but I feel that this must suffice for one 
instalment, and, I must allow my readers a “ breather ’’ before 
inflicting a further literary effort on them, for the present 
at least. 

I will just epitomise one or two obvious conclusions 
beforc writing Finis, and they are: 

t. Do not be positive of the sex of your birds ether on 
your own or other people’s authority. 


to 


If your Cardinals have not nested try turning them into 
a large aviary. 

Remember even many seedeaters rear their young almost 
entirely on live-food. 


Ww 


4. Do not send young birds away until thoroughly “on 
seed,’ and after they have been caged up for a week 
at least, to make sure they are taking their food. 

Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched—but 
don’t count o# them till long after that, 

(To be continued). 
—_——-@-—-—-— 


Some Notes on the Brown-quilled Rock Dove. 
BY THE MARQUIS OF TAVISTOCK. 


ur 


As I believe I am the first aviculturist who has had 
the chance of keeping this rare Australian Dove in England, 
the following notes, though very incomplete, may be of sufficient 
interest for publication. Rather more than two years ago 9 
specimens of Petrophassa rufipennis were sent me by a dealer, 
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and as I have unfortunately no aviary accommodation for 
Pigeons, I was obliged to adopt the rather risky plan of 
turning them out with cut wings in a large enclosure contain- 
ing a shelter of glass and woodwork. 

P. rufipennis is slightly smaller than the Austra- 
lian Bronze-winged Pigeon, and of rather the same build. The 
plumage is dark chocolate, thickly spang’ed on the head, neck, 
and upper breast with pearly whitish spots which give the 
bird the appearance of being covered with dewdrops. ‘The 
flight feathers are bright chestnut and the feet and beak 
brown. The sexes appear to be alike. 

After being turned out my birds spent most of their 
time in the shelter referred to, sitting huddled up together in 
a long row wrth feathers ruffled and heads sunk between 
their shoulders. Their attitude was one of extreme dejection, 
but I have good reason to believe they were neither unhealthy 
nor unhappy. They were very tame and allowed themse.ves 
to be approached closely. Only when one was within a few 
feet of them, would they bestir themselves, running off rapidly 
on their very short legs and making quick nervous move- 
ments with their heads. On reaching a safe distance, they 
would stop, ruffle their feathers, huddle up together, and 
relapse into a state of coma. The only note | heard them 
utter was a short low coo, sometimes repeated rather quickly 
twe or three times. They never quarrelled either among them- 
selves or with other birds,and I never witnessed any courting 
display, although a pair would occasionally caress cach other. 


Remembering that they were natives of an extremely 
dry hot part of Australia, | feared that my Brown-qu lied Rock- 
Doves would do badly during the winter months, but my 
fears were not justified, for although their shelter was practic- 
ally unheated, only one—the roughest of the lot—got iii during 
the cold weather, and that recovered on being placed in a 
hot room. After their wings had grown the Doves unfor- 
tunately began to disappear at intervals, one by one, and 
nothing more was heard of them. ‘They never perched in 
trees, lighting, after being disturbed, either on the 
ground or on a rock or the ledge of a building. ‘Their 
flight was low and rapid, but they seldom went more than 
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fifty yards at a time. When spring came, only four out of 
the original nine remained. One very nice pair made their 
home on the house and stables, and I had great hopes that 
they might breed. Unfortunately, however, one of them met 
with an accident, and soon afterwards the hen of we second pair 
was killed by a dog. A third disappeared, and by the autumn 
only a single bird remained. 


1 may add that the Doves were fed upon the usual 


mixture of small seeds. 
———_@———_- 
The Breeding of the Brown-eared Conures. 
By W. SHORE BAILEY. 


Nesting, as do most of the Parrots, deep down at the 
bottom of some hollow limb, particulars of their .breeding 


operations are not easy to obtain. In my aviaries the 
nesting boxes already illustrated in “B.N.” make a very 


efficient substitute for the hollow log, and they have the ad- 
vantage that the inmates can be examined at any time. It is 
of course, as they grow so slowly, not nearly so interesting 
to watch young Parrots in the nest, as to note the progress 
of young softbills and hardbills in the baby stages, but our 
Editor wants it done, when any bird is bred here in cap- 
tivity for the first time, and, of course he must be obeyed. 


Last autumn our member, Mr. Silver, informed me 
he hac a pair of Conures, that differed in one or two re- 
spects from the Brown-throated Conure (C. aeruginosus), 
figured in Seth Smith’s book (‘‘ Parrakeets’’) and he thought 
that they must be C. ocularis. Although at the time ~ I 
was rather full up, with Parrakeets and Conures of different 
kinds, I thought that as the variety had never been bred iy 
captivity. it was an opportunity that ought not to be missed, 
so | asked him to send them on. On their arrival I turned 
them into an aviary containing Black-headed Conures, Kosella 
Parrakeets, and various small birds. About a week later 
I found the hen in a state of collapse on the floor of the 
aviary. I. fancy that the Black-heads must have wept her 
away from the seed ‘tray—she had been practicaliy starved. 
I quickly removed both birds to my indoor  birdroom, 
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where ‘she soon picked up strength again. In, “the 
cage they were very tame and would take fruit, etc., from the 
fingers. Their tempers were, however, very easily upset by 
teasing, and they would then go through a number of extra- 
ordinary evolutions, such as standing on tip-toe, raising the 
feathers of the head, spreading their wings and tail, ete., all 
the time keeping up a weird chattering. and making dabs at 
one’s fingers. Unlike their small cousins the Canary-wings 
(B. virescens) and Tuis (8. fui), they would never actually 
bite. These two last named birds, although equally tame. 
will fasten on to one’s hands like bulldogs, and often draw 
blood. Mr. Seth Smith in his book says that Tuis can’t 
bite. I should like him to try a bite from mine! ! 


This spring I turned the Brown-ears into a well planted 
out-door aviary containing five or six pairs of small birds, 
Doves, etc., and I was pleased to see that they took no 
notice of them; also, that they were not in the least destructive 
to the plant life. At the end of May I noticed that thev 
were inspecting one of my nesting boxes. On June 6th the 
first egg was laid. It was of a dirty white colour about the 
size of a Rosella’s, but rather pear-shaped. On the roth 
she commenced to incubate a clutch of five eggs. The cock 
joined her every night, but whether he shared in the duties 
of incubation, or simply kept guard over the nest, I am unable 
to say. The hen left the box about once a week for a little 
exercise. On the 29th the first young one was hatched, and 
two more emerged the next day; the other two eggs were 
infertile. They were ugly little creatures, and most of their 
bodies consisted of head and bill. On July 6th I had an- 
other look at them, they were still blind and naked, but had 
grown considerably. On the 11th there was no change, ex- 
cept in size. A week later their eyes were just opening, and 
they were beginning to feather. On the 2oth they were about 
half-feathered. A week later they were fully fledged, except 
on the head, the feathers of which were only half grown. On 
August 12th the first one left the nest, nearly nine weeks 
after the first egg was laid. In colouring they were exactly 
like their parents, a description of which I give here: 

General body-colour green; crown of head blue; fore- 
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head, lores, cheeks, ear-coverts, and throat brown; under- 
parts yellowish green, 
They differ from C. aeruginosis by having no orange 
around eye or on breast, 
In conclusion I would say that they are very pretty 
and desirable aviary birds. 
SSS 
A Hundred Yard’s Bird Stroll. 
By Major G. A. PERREAU, F.Z.S. 


[lhe following extracts are from a private letter and were not 


written for publication, but I have taken the liberty of using them, as of 
interest to many readers—in such circumstances the notes must not be taken 
as comprehensive of the birds of the ‘compound, but merely the passing 
observation o! half an hour, and therein, we think, les its chief charm.—Ep.|. 

‘“I have been away on the frontier and was glad to 
‘get a spell here again. . . there have been a lot of fires 
‘among the pines (Chil, not deodar) round and a bit higher 
‘up, and the station is full of birds. Crossing the nullah 
‘between my compound and that of a brother officer 1s an 
“exquisite delight, and looking down a sma!l glen at the side 
‘of my compound is almost better. In the former I stand 
still and gloat, just turning my head slowly to watch some 
particular bird. After a bit a White-eye will say “ Hulloa, 


‘now what can that ber’’ and sounds the call for the in- 
‘quisitive; and, though there was previously no dearth of 
birds, one is surprised at the number that appear almost at 
‘once: twenty to thirty White-eyes, half as many pretty 
Yellow and Grey Warblers, some charming Red-billed Tit- 
‘*Babblers, I can never see more tthan two at a /time, but 


feel there must be more—this is a very rare bird here, 
though there have been a few often in my compound for 
‘some years, and a few inquisitive White-cheeked Bulbuls. 
‘These all come close, to inspect and talk a good deal, the 
‘Flycatchers (Paradise and Fantail), who have been playing 
‘round some way off, come close and take a hand, two 


‘families of Paradise, with two lovely white cocks and a 
‘pair of Fantail. These last regularly attack me always 
‘from behind—poor little things! it is not I who am respons- 
‘ible for your new but destroyed nest a few yards off. If 
‘you'd get a ‘bit more under shelter with that nest, as you 
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“usually do, you would have brought that lot up safely as 
“your Long-tailed friends have their last brood from the nest 
“not ten yards from yours, which had no chance with the 
“hath.” 


‘TI continue standing still, and the noise increases with 
“each lot of new comers: a pair of Blue-headed Rock- 
“ Thrushes and their three young, some young Magpie Robins 
‘‘and Indian Pied Bush-Chats, all noisy, and except the first, 
“very fearless, then come an adult and three young Verditer 
‘“‘Flycatchers, early visitors from higher up. These and a _ pair 
‘of Brown Flycatchers take no hand in the mobbing, which 
“is curious, as Verditers are yery bold in attacking Little 
“Owls. A pair of Orioles, a few Drongos, half a dozen 
‘Black Bulbuls fly past but take no part; the latter Usually 
“appear later. After about five minutes the crowd tinds 
‘‘there’s some mistake and thins out, carrying on their ordin- 
‘ary business.”’ 


‘During the one hundred yards or so to the house I 
“pass the birds’ bathing pool or pools, where the pipe-water 
“runs down a small open channel to the vegetable garden 
“fT have just left. Here one meets with many of the birds 
“just enumerated and a few others splashing about or preen- 
“ing themselves in the bushes round. A smart Blue Chat slips 
“away on my appearance, another early arrival, he does not 
“return, but I get glimpses of him lower down; a pair of 
“Grey Tits and some Sparrows are thoroughly enjoying them- 
“selves in the water, and a bunch of tiny Yellow-backed 
“Warblers are searching the big medlar tree in their thorough 
“way; some Common Mynahs are strutting about the lawn, 
“a solitary Kite is wheeling overhead and a solitary Jungle 
“ Crow is sitting in a Chil tree ‘“‘some way off, both waiting 
“for the dog’s food to be brought out. In the Acacias by 
“the water is sitting a Pigmy Collared Owlet, unnoticed by 
“the birds some of which are quite close. Were it the Jungle 
“ Barred Owlet which by the way one hears not far off across 
‘the Khud by the servant’s quarters, what a difference there 
‘would be! As it is, | expect the bathing to stop any minute 
‘and the mobbing to begin. The Jungle Owlet is very fierce 
‘‘and powerful for its size, it is the largest of the three Little 
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“Owls we get and goes about a great deal by day. The 
‘“Pigmy tackles birds as well as insects, but I fancy, prefers 
“the latter. .No sign of the Scops, but I expect there is 
“one fairly close.” 

‘“As I turn towards the house I notice two pairs of 
“Tailor-birds trying to outcry my pair in the aviary; what 
““a wonderful loud noise these Lttle birds can make. There 
“are other birds in the fig and bourgainvillea over the 
“aviary, chiefly White-eyes and Bulbuls (one pair Red- 
“vented among them), but the Tailor-birds get noticed by 
“ear. My pair in the aviary have been captured over eight- 
“een months, and have made a great effort to sew together 
“two fig leaves, about the only two they could sew together 
“on the few miserable branches I've trained into the aviary 
“from the outside. I’ve now put in a tub of hydrangea; had 
“they a decent fig tree inside, I believe they would be as 


”” 


“happy as their free relatives. 


“In the verandah I turn to have a look out and see 
“a few of the lovely Wire-tailed Swallows and myriads of 
“Swifts, which a!most brush my face as they visit their nests 
“in the verandah. Then a flock of Short-billed Minivets fly 
“by, onc lovely cock and six or seven yellow ones, not often 
‘seen at this time of the year (early July) here, though) they 
“have bred in the compound. Then just as I sat down for 
‘tea, facing the door, some birds came to investigate some 
“mould on the footpath where potting operations had been 
“carried out, two Bush-chats, which were hunted away by a 
‘*hen Brown-backed Indian Robin, the first I have seen actu- 
‘ally in the station though they have been getting closer in 
pe Recent eycaksn 

‘Not a bad little one hundred yards bird stro!l, cover- 
“ing twenty minutes or so; in fact it includes all I’ve seen 
“here, bar Brahminy Mynahs, Indian Pied Bush-Chats (P. 
‘“maura), Uimalayan Streaked Laughing-Thrush, Scops 
“Dove, Kutous~-backed, and  Bay-backed Shrikes and 
‘“Purpl. Sun-bird; all of which I have seen in the compound 
P since. a 

“JT think you will agree that my compound 
‘is a real bird paradise; I’ve left a lot of jungle bits, and 
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‘“‘there’s cultivation and water. It is not really so much the 
“variety as the quantity that is so fascinating. Go m any 
‘direction, there are birds, yet the house is barely fifty yards 
‘‘from the road except on one side.’’ 

I found the above narrative so charming, che scenes 
almost rose before me as I read, that I felt ‘‘B.N.’’ readers 
must share my pleasure—this must be my apology for the 
liberty taken with a private letter.—ED. 

o—_—_ 


My Aviaries and Birds. 
By LAURENCE PULLAR, F.Z.S. 


[We are requested to state that the writer of the following notes 
is 11+ years old—we wish him progress and success in the cult of avi- 
culture.—Ep]. 

My aviaries were erected three years ago, but since 
then numerous alterations have been made, so I will write 
about them as they are now, not as they were at first. My 
birds have been a source of unfailing interest to me and 
although the breeding results have not been very good I 
have hopes of better luck. 

No. t (16ft. x 6ft.) contains a pair of Tawny Owls. 

No. 2 (16ft x 12ft.) here are housed one pair Rosella Parrakeets, 3 
pairs Green and 2 pairs Yellow Budgerigars, a Grey-headed Love- 
bird and an Amazon Parrot. 


Z 
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(16ft x 11ft.) is intended as an extension of No. 2 and at present 
contains a pair each of Stock and Turtle Doves. 
(6rt. x ft.) contains a couple of Jackdaws. 


Zz 
° 
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(irjft. x 6ft.) is given up to four Jacobin Pigeons, and a pair of 

Turtle Doves. 

No. 6 (11}{t. x 6ft.) is occupied by four Fantail Pigeons. 

No. 7 (14ft. x rift.) contains one pair of Wild Duck, but as it possesses 
a Small pond two feet deep at centre, I think of putting in a pair 
of Teal. 

No. § (16}ft. x gift) is occupied by: 3 Red-billed Weavers, 2 Rufous-necked 
Weayers, 1 White and 3 Grey Java Sparrows, 4 Cutthroats, 3 pairs 
of Turtle and 1 pair of Zebra Doves, and a pair of Canary x Gold- 
finch hybrids. I am about te increase the occupants of this aviary 
by pairs of Java and Ruddy-backed Doves, and Californian Quail. 

No. 9 (g3ft. x 7{t.) is given up to a pair of Guinea-fowl. 

No. to (g3ft. x 8ft.) is occupied by five Golden Pheasants. 


All the above aviaries are seven feet high and unheated, 
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and, excepting the Parrakeets, all the birds are outside all 
the year round. In the winter the Parrakeets occupy a heated 
aviary indoors. 

As I write this my pair of Canary x Goldfinch hybrids 
have a nest in a box bush, which contains several eggs, but I 
do not know if they will be fertile. 

Last year my Java Sparrows reared two young ones which 
unfortunately died during the winter. A White and a Grey 
Java Sparrow, however, mated, nested, and successfully reared 
two young crosses. The Red-billed Weavers built a nest and 
deposited therein one egg, but soon deserted. 

My Turtle Doves breed all the year round, and I have 
had to reduce their numbers by giving a lot to friends. 

The Budgerigars would not use the husks, but dropped 
their eggs from the trees in the aviary and, of course, they 
were all broken. 

My Golden Pheasants laid six eggs, which were put 
under a hen, and five young Pheasants were reared; these 
now occupy aviary No. 10. 

The Rufous-necked Weavers constructed two nests but 
did not Jay. 

I hope these rough notes will not be smiled at by senior 
aviculturists, but as my birds have given me so much plea- 
sure I thought a few notes about them might interest some 
readers of ‘‘ Bird Notes.” 

—--4 


The Season's Results. 
By HERBERT BRIGHT. 

The nesting results during this season have provided 
many disappointments, much interest, and there has been a 
sufficient element of success to save me having to write failure. 
The various episodes, even those not carried to a successful 
conclusion, having been full of interest in illuminating, to me, 
many phases of bird-life. As the most pleasing, I will give 
a list of the young fully reared first. 


12 Long-tailed Grassfinches (Poephila acuticauda), ten of these are now 
in adult plumage; there were four broods of three each. 

3 Ruficauda Finches (#athilda ruficauda). 

2 Masked Grassfinches (Poephila personata). 
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1 Cherry Finch (Aidemosyne modesta). 

3 Diamond Sparrows (Sfeganopleura guttata). 

6 Cuban Finches (Phonipara canora). 

2 Masked Doves (Ocna capensis). 

3 Diamond Doves (Geopelia cuncata). 

3 Red Mountain Doves (Geotrygon montana). 

4 Vicle Doves (Leptoptila jamaicensis). 

2 Brush Bronze-wing Doves (Phaps elegans). 

3 Bib Finch (Spermestes nana) x Bronze-wing Mannikin (S. cucullata). 
ORANGE-HEADED BULLFINCHES (Pyrrhula_ erythroce- 

phala). .1 put this pair out in May, and they commenced nest-' 

building almost immediately, choosing asa site the stout branch 

of an apple tree growing against the back wall. Here thev 

deposited some coarse twigs and later added rootlets, but 

pulled it to pieces several times and certainly did not appear 

very keen about it, for they gradually took less interest in 

it, though they used to go and sit near the place. The nest 

was about four feet from the ground and was never lined 

or completed. 


The cock then moulted a few feathers over the beak 
and head, and I was very interested to see whether they 
would be the same greenish-yellow colour as before or more 
orange; the feathers came again just as before, but he seemed 
in much better form and began to sing to the hen, who up 
to now had made all the music. 


This went on for some wecks; then one evening I saw 
the hen having a furious tussle with a rather stout apple 
twig, which she eventually managed to break off, carrying it 
to the top of a tall privet bush followed by the cock, both 
making a great fuss. She. left it there, though it nearly 
fell down, and went for another piece, which after a lot of 
trouble she secured and deposited in the same place as the 
first. She then looked about for some more convenient ma- 
terial, being followed everywhere by the cock, who did not 
assist in any other way. That evening she constructed a 
rough foundation at the top of the privet in the most ex- 
posed place in the aviary, and close to the top wire-netting. 
By next morning they had added a quantity of finer material 
(rootlets of different kinds, which I had provided) and the hen 
was sitting in the rough nest, shaping it round to her liking. 
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They next proceeded to line it with light flax cut into short 
lengths, and I got my man to climb on the top to see what 
it looked like—he said the inside was beautifully shaped, 
just like a piece of hollowed-out wood. The cock simply. 
flew about with the hen, but did not assist in nest construction 
in any way, though he was very attentive and would feed 
her wher. she would allow him. She then began sitting in 
the nest but inspection proved that my hopes were not yet 
realised. I was afraid of cats and rain, so got my man to 
fix a square of glass over the nest when he went up. It was 
impossible to climb up often, so we waited a week and then 
inspection revealed that the nest was much deeper, not so 
“asy to look into, that it contained two or more eggs, and 
that the hen was sitting closely. She was completely hidden 
from, view except for her tail. The cock did not assist in 
incubation at all, but he was very attentive to the hen, often 


going to feed her and keeping near her. When she 
came off morning and evening, she used to “go” 
foc him if he did not feed her at once; @iieyaeoom 


now became very tame and the cock uséd to fly over directly 
the door was opened for any tit-bit that was offered, barely 
giving, one time to get inside. He would take any fresh 
greenfood from the hand. He also took some ants’ “‘eggs ” 
at this time and I also saw him catch some small flies, but 
generally they took more privet-buds than anything else, though 
nothing in the shape of greenfood seemed unpopular. The 
hen continued to closely incubate the eggs, and, as far as I 
could see, hatched out and fed for about four days; then on 
the fifth day she came off and did not go back, so 1 got up 
and had a look—in the nest lay one egg, which contained a 
dead chick, but there was no trace of the young ones. The 
egg was rather large, but similar to that of the English Bull- 
finch, though paler in colour. 


They made no further attempt to nest. Shortly after 
wards both went into the moult, which they have now (Oct. 
7), just about completed, and I am very pleased to say that 
the cock might now be almost called a Red-headed Bullfinch. 
His head and neck are now a golden-orange colour, which 
in somc lights looks quite red; his breast has also the same 
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orange shade, but is much less intense than the head. The 
change in the hen is very slight, and they take very little 
notice of each other now 

GENERAL. As regards the other birds, though they 
did not succeed in rearing anything, many good attempts were 
made: Lavender, Quail, Parrot, and Melba Finches; Yel- 
low-rumped and Tricolour Mannikins; Siberian Bullfinches, 
etc. all nested, laid, and mostly hatched out, but did not rear, 
Young of Bicheno’s and Ruficauda Finches were drowned dur- 
ing heavy thunder rains. 

Indigo Buntings (Cyanospiza cyanea) built two nesis 
and deposited clutches in each, but failed to hatch out. 

Pileated Finches (Coryphospingus pileatus) nested 
and hatched out, but failed to rear. 

Hair-crested Buntings (Melophus melanicterus) nested 
but did noc lay. 

Masked Doves (Oena capensis): Besides rearing the 
two given in list, they nested twice afterwards, hatching out 
one young oneea h time, but though both lived to be fully fledged 
and one left the nest, neither reached the stage: ofi fending 
for themselves. The two young which were successfully reared 
are now slowly passing through the moult. 

Peaceful Doves (Geopelia tranquilla): These nested 
several times and reared several young, which always die on 
leaving the nest. 

My Aurora Finch (Pytelia phoenicoptera) has become 
almost white or greyish-white. The flights are almost quite 
white, and the tail is partly white and red. 

Euler’s Finches, Desert Trumpeter Bullfinches, and 
Yellow-throated Sparrows have not made any attempt to nest 
with me this year. 

The most pleasing features of the season have been the 
Grassfinches, with comparatively late nests. 
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Breeding of the Occipital Blue-Pie. 
By MAuRICE AMSLER, M.B., F.Z.S. 


My luck was certainly in, when I was able to obtain 
a pair of this species in full breeding condition right in the 
midst of the season. 

(A coloured plate and notes of this species appeared in “ Bird Notes ” 


for November, 1912.—Ep.]. 


I have never kept large predatory birds and my new 
acquisition heralded their advent at Eton with loud and rau- 
cous cries. I was relieved to find them amiable; the cock 
allowed me to handle him and place a copper ring on one 
leg; possibly he may have looked upon it as a sort of mar- 
riage ceremony; it had, however, a more practical meaning, 
viz.: to enable one to distinguish the two birds more readily. 


Books tell us that the female has a much more power- 
ful bill. I cannot see any such difference in size; the colour, 
however, is quite distinct, being coral-red in the male and 
orange in the female. 

They had already made ain attempt at breeding in a 
large cage with their previous owner, so | made all necessary 
preparation for a renewal of the effort to reproduce their kind. 
The aviary I was able to give them is of quite modest pro- 
portions, some 18ft. long by 3 ft. wide and 7ft. high; it has 
a shelter at one end with a 'paitly glazed front. In the shelter 
I prepared a beautiful nesting site of wire netting and broom 
branches, micely hidden on every side, except on that facing 
the glass front of the shelter. Here they would nest and I 
could inspect whenever I pleased. The birds, however, re- 
fused te be subject to such scrutiny as later events revealed. 

In the course of a few days I noticed the cock feeding 
his mate, and | took notice of the favoured foods as a possible 
help if any young should be hatched. 


On June 2nd, I found some twigs of privet at the 
bottom of my nest; in the meantime Mr. B. T. Stewart, their 
late owner, had sent me a basket in which the birds had laid 
while in his possession; this | had hung up securely at the 
back of the shelter, above five feet from the ground. 


No more building took place, as I thought, for a tew 
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days, and I feared they would carry matters no further, but 
they were busy all the time, they resented my inquisitiveness, 
deserted my ‘‘ beautiful ’’ nesting-site, and transferred the scene 
of their operations to the basket in the more secluded _posi- 
tion. Here they first put in a foundation of thick sticks, then 
followed a quantity of twigs of yellow broom, laid very cleverly 
in a circular arrangement, forming a solid cup, which was 
back of the shelter, about five feet from the ground, 

Building operations occupied a full week, the hen 
spending her nights in the nest, the cock roosting close by. 
On June roth, 11th, and 14th, three eggs were laid, incuba- 
tion began on the 13th, and on the 29th one chick was hatched, 
another on the following day, the third egg disappearing 
during incubation. 

The hen carefully brooded her precious chicks and tor 
many days would not allow the maJe a peep at them. She ac- 
cepted the scores of mealworms he brought, and promptly 
transferred them to her nestlings. All food was torn up, 
swallowed, and regurgitated. 


On July 3rd both chicks showed feather tracts and 
were about equal in size. The next day there was but one 
chick in the nest and he was quite twice as large as on the 
previous day (my notes say ** Has he swailowed his brother?’’). 
Apparently the dietary was insufhcient and the parents tore 
up one nestling to feed the other. Acting upon this conclusion 
I gave less mealworms and supplied sparrows, frogs, and 
large earthworms and all went well. All the foods were 
dealt with entirely by the male, he swallowed the requisite 
amount and a little later he transferred it to the hen—t1o-1 5 
minutes usually passing before it was given to the nestling; 
by that time it was doubtless partly digested and in a very 
assimilable state, and the youngster throve apace. 

July 10.—It resembled a huge grey slug, quills well 
grow1., but eyes still closed. 

July 12.—It was strikingiy hike a porcupine; General 
colous grey; quills black and 2-3 inches .ong; cyes open; bil 
fiat, and horn coloured; size, a little larger tnan a Missel 
Thrush. It was about this date that the maie parent was first 
allowed to teed the chick, 
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July 14.—Body feathers of the chick well grown and 
of a rusty grey colour; quills bursting, white patch on head 
well marked and commencing at the base of the bill, not at 
the occiput as in the adult. Very soon, however, dark feathers 
appeared on the forehead, leaving this occipital patch very 
similar to that of his parents. The tail was a mere stump of 
quills; bill flesh-pink. 


July 20.—The young bird took his first survey of the 
world as he sat on the edge of the nest, and soon he was 
stretching his wings so far as the extent of the aviary, 
permitted. 

In connection with the rearing of the young bird I 
noticed the following details. The provider was the male, and 
a busy time he had of it. After he was allowed to feed the 
chick, he would first satisfy the young bird, next the hen, then 
make provision for the next meal. His procedure consisted of 
a number of caches, and if any of these were at all exposed, 
the food was covered up with moss or leaves—none of these 
caches or larders were forgotten. Any attempt to interfere 
with or too closely inspect their precious youngster caused 
the parent birds to mob me at once and the din they made 
while doing so was terrible indeed. 

The young bird left the nest when three weeks old and 
was then very suggestive of a young Magpie. Bill and legs 
flesh-colour; head and bib grey-black, the latter considerably 
smaller than in the parents; back blue-black; secondaries 
tipped with white; tail two inches long and white; breast and 
under parts dirty white. y 

Sometimes the young bird misses his footing in tlymg 
to a perch and finds himself hanging upside down, and he so re- 
mains howling pitifully hke a small child; the frenzied parents 
dance around swelling the noise which is truly infernal. 

At four weeks the youngster began to feed, and on Aug. 
23rd I caught him up and caged him to prevent any inter- 
ference with his parents’ further nesting operations—he began 
at once to squawk for his parents, but soon recognised that 
he must forage for himself. Small earth-worms provided a 
ready solace for his loneliness and a tew captive mealworms, 
imprisoned under a watch-glass in the midst of his soft food, 
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quickly taught him to pick up food that was not in motion, 

The young bird is now quite as large as his parents 
but looks juvenile owing to his short tail (6 inches). In colour 
he is still duller than the adult, the indigo-blue only being 
really weli developed in the wings; there is none in the tail, 
which is still white with one or two black marks; breast and 
abdomen have become pure white; the occipital patch still 
extends much more forward than in the old birds, and the bill 
and legs are still flesh-coloured. 


The old birds exhibited ro emotion at the loss of their 
offspring. They nested again towards the end of July, and on 
August Ist there were two eggs in the nest, but the next day 
both had disappeared, and no third egg was laid. 


They again laid three eggs in mid-August and hatched 
out twe chicks, which at the age of seventeen days I took to 
hand-rear—although they fed well, I lost them both; they 
developed a disease which I do not recognise—the mouth, 
throat and tongue were covered with a white membrane, and 
they had great difficulty in swallowing and breathing, hence 
their death. , 

{We have just definitely ascertained that the above species was 
successfully reared in Lord Lilford’s aviaries, both last year and this; 
we hope to give details later —Ep.]. 


Correspendence. 
NESTING OF QUAIL FINCHES (Ortygospiza polyzona). 


Sir,—I really can tell you very little about these as I am away 
so much. They nested in the grass and I thought it was an Avadavyat’s 
nest only two eggs were laid, both of which hatched out, the young living 
for about seven days, when they were found dead some distance trom 
the nest, they were just beginning to feather. 

They at once went to nest again with almost similar results. 

Again they went to nest during the wet weather, but I regret to 
say the hen took a chill and died. I have since procured’ a hen Black- 
faced Quail Finch, but the cock bird will have nothing to do with her. 

Brooklea, Downs, Luton, 23/10/'15. it, Jslassys}, 
THE ‘SEASON ,—1915. 

Sir,—I consider it has been a disappointing season and doubt if 

the following are of any interest :— 
Youn ResarEp To Maturity :— 
Orchard Finches (Phrygilus fruiticeti)—4. 
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Occipital Blue-Pies (Urocissa occipitalis)—1 (2 died at 3 weeks). 
Zebra Finches (Yaeniopygia castanotis)—4o. 

Lesser Salfiron Finches (Sycalis minor)—2. 

Diamond Doves (Geopelia cuneata)—2. 

Californian Quail (Lophortyx californica)—3 (22 hatched, 13 of which 


were incubated artificially). 


Laip, Bur Dif’ Nor Hatcnu 
Peach-faced Lovebirds (Agapornis roseicollis)—about 40 eggs, all 
of which contained a fully formed dead chick. 
Painted Quail (£xcalfactoria chinensis) eggs disappeared. 
Harlequin Quail (Coturnix delegorguet). 
Orange-headed Ground-Thrushes (Geocichla citrina)—Nest built in April, 
no egg laid until September, when hen was in full moult and did 
not sit. , 
Flame-shouldered Troupial (Agelaeus humeralis) did not sit steadily. 
But Bur DID nor Lay— 
African White-eye (Zosterops virens)—probably two males. 
Gold-fronted Fruitsuckers (Chloropsis aurifrons)—These have in the 
past laid three times and hatched out twice. 
Cordon Bleus (Estrilda phoenicotis). 
Blue-breasted Waxbill (Estrilda angolensis). 
Grey Waxbills (Estrilda cinerea). 
British and Siberian Bullfinches, and a_ species of Finch-Sparrow 
(¢ species). 
Eton, 26/10/'15. M. AMSIDER® 


¢-—_— 


Birds of the Jielum District 


and an Ornithological Diary from the Punjab. 


By H. Waistunr, [.P:, M- Bronte 
(Continued from page 294). 


December 20.—I went into Hissar for a day's Bustard Hawking. 


The .meect was an interesting sight; for in addition to the 
Ilawks belonging to my host and myself there were some 
the property of a native Police Officer, who was also joining 
in our sport. The three native professional Falconers had with 
them several helpers, and the various Camel Sowars and Syces 
were all prepared to lend a (hand in carrying the Hawks, of which 
there were a goodly. selection. The majority were Peregrine 
Falcons, but we also had three Sakers (Falco cherrug);and 
haying plenty of men had brought also a tiercel Peregrine and 
a Barbary Falcon in case any Partridges were found in likely 
places. 

Arrived at the haunt of the Bus‘ards we mounted our ponies 
and spreading out in a very long line—horse and camel and 
foot, to say nothing of a _ Bullocktonga!—we advanced across 
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country. We soon found ourselves in the middle of a large 
flight of Short-eared Owls (Asio acecipilrinus) which sprung out 
of the grass or from under bushes on every side. These de- 
layed us for a short time while we flew a couple of Hawks 
at them and were rewarded with one high mounting flight. 

We then proceeded to the spot where a party of 6 Ilon- 
bara Bustard (Honbara macqueeni) had been reported. ‘This 
was in a large level plain of dry partly-grazed grass studded 
thickly in parts with thorn bushes; and here and there a patch 
of thicker vegetation marked a depression, where rain water 
stands for a longer time than on the surrounding levels. It did not 
take long to find and flush the quarry, and two Sakers were 
slipped in turn, each bringing its bird down with a very short 
flight. 

We then were surprised to find a pack of some 20 Bustard ; 
and while one Hawk again killed with practically no flight at 
all, another gave us a splendid gallop for some two miles until 
the Bustard took cover in a dense patch of grass and thorn, 
and was utterly lest. 

Returning to our men we then found some of the other 
Bustards which had been marked down, and I flew a new Saker 
of mine, which had only been caught on the 26th November (as 
recorded in the diary of that date). It had the quarry down 
two or three times, but each time the latter broke free and the 
Hawk returned to the charge. It was a fine sight to see the 
Bustard settle and face the Hawk with ruff and wings spread 
like a Turkey cock; but the Saker dashed manfully in and finally 
pulled it down for good, while I dismounted and ran up, hold- 
ing the Bustard’s wings while the Hawk quickly tore open the 
jugular vein and killed the bird; it was a very fine heavy male 
and a Satisfactory reward for the 23 days training. 

Our luck then changed, for one of the Sakers on being 
flown again, killed a Honbara but suddenly tcok fright and flew 
tway, leaving the dead quarry. Although we saw and called 
it up close many times during the afternoon it would not come 
down to the lure and eventually had to be abandoned. This 
misadventure combined with the rising of a strong wind made 
us give up for the day and go home, well pleased with our 
bag of 5 MHonbara. 


December 23.—Happening to look out of the bungalow towards a stand 


on which were tied two Lugger Falcons, I was much amused 
to see a wild Kite (Milvus govinda) calmly sitting, resting 
between the two Hawks; they did not seem to object at all, and 
the visitor departed at his own leisure. 

A party of Sociable Lapwings noted. 

Common Starlings were noted about in small numbers dur- 


ing the month. Rose-coloured Pastors have also been seen, but 
they were much less common at Sirsa than in Hissar. 
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December 24.—Marched out to Otu, stopping on the way at the jheel where 
we had shot on the 18th instant; there was a very marked dif- 
ference in the number of ducks about, as they had evidently de- 
parted en masse alter our shoot for some other locality. Fan- 
tail-Snipe were however plent ful. Of Waders; I saw six or seven 
Curlew, rather more Black-winged Stilts, and a few Redshanks, 
Marsh Sandpipers, and Stints. | Heron; were plent f£.1. Two or three 
Cormorants (Phalacrocorax carbo), one White Stork, seme Black-- 
necked Storks (Nenorhynchus asiaticus), and Sarus, Common, 
and Demoiselle Cranes were noted. Blue-throats were common 
in the patches of rushes. 

On the open country we were treated by a wild Merlin 
(Afsalon regulus) to a pretty flight at a Lark, ending in a 
kill, but the Little Falcon lost the fruits of its labours, 
for as it started to plume the quarry under a _ bush, it was 
surprised by an Eagle (probably Agzila vindhiana) who dropped 
out of the sky, and as far as one could see, secured the Lark 
and bolted it. 

Some 20 Short-eared Owls flushed from a patch of dry 
grass. Three or four Hirundo rustica and a Kestrel and a 
Cream-coloured Courser seen. 

25th December——Marched from Otu to Ramian, hawking on the way for 
Honbara Bustard, of which we found a good number jn some 
very sandy fields of growing grass. These birds had apparently 
mostly arrived only recently, as on two or three occasions the 
place had been searched in hope of Bustard, and only a very 
small number found. 

Several flocks of Imperial Sandgrouse (Pterocles arenaria) and 
Common Sandgrouse (Pteroclurus exustus) met with. 

A few individuals of Stoliezka’s Bush-Chat (Pratincola macror- 
hyncha) were noted—this is the only neighbourhood where I 
have ever met wath the species. 

Some Short-eared Owls, and a few Kestrels and Sociable 
Lapwings seen: also several odd birds and a flight of /Hirundo 
rusticd. 

December 26—At Ranian; more Stoliezka’s Bush-Chat seen. 

A Black or Cinereous Vulture (Vultur monachus) was found 
sitting in a field near a village. 

Short-toed Larks (Calandrella, sp.?) are now common in 
flocks. 

One or two Kestrels and Sociable Lapwings and_ several 
Loieg-legged Buzzards (Auteo ferox) met with—the country here 
is in character eminently suited to all three species, being 
sandy, open and rather barren in character, with more pushes 
than trees. Tracks of a Great Indian Bustard (Eupodtis edwardsi) 
met with. I picked up an Eagle’s casting, which contained 
Honbara feathers. 

(To be concluded). 
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Breeding of the Melba Finch. 
(Pytelia melba). 
By H. WILLrorD. 


Some few years ago I was fortunate enough to secure 
a cock Melba Finch through the kindness of one of our mem- 
bers, but alas! try as ] might to get a mate for it, none was 
forthcoming; so after keeping him for about two years, I then 
disposed of him, and within a month I was offered and bought 
a hen, which just shows the cussedness of things, for now I 
found a male equally unprocurable; however, this was of small 
moment, for the hen soon succumbed, and thus ended my _ jirst 
experience with, what to my mind is, one of the most exqui- 
sitely coloured of all the foreign Tinches. 

Coloured figures of P. mclba and afra appeared in Vol. IV., N.S. 
of ‘Bird Notes’? (page 195), also notes on _ these species.—Ep. 

During the winter of 1914 two more pairs came into 
my possession, but all four birds were in very poor plumage, 
so I kept them indoors till about May. Both the cock birds 
were excellent songsters, and would sing against each other 
day or night; in the latter case, of course, only when pro- 
vided with a light; their song was always modulated but very 
musical. In the spring of this year I secured a third pair— 
both very fine birds, but soon after had the misfortune to 
lose one of the hens of the former pairs. 

In due course (about the end of May) the two remain- 
ing pairs were turned out; one into my old wilderness aviary 
and the other into what is known as the studio aviary. Both 
of .these aviaries are very roomy and have large shelters, 
the latter being rooms under the studio. I find the birds do 
not make a great deal of use of the shelters,,as they prefer 
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to use the natural cover, of which in both aviaries there is 
ample, the result of several years’ development of the plant- 
life of the aviaries. 

We may dispose of the pair in the studio aviary by 
stating that they made numerous attempts to raise a family, 
but never succeeded in getting their progeny over more than 
four or five days. 

The pair in the wilderness aviary had better luck; pre- 
sumably the conditions prevailing in their aviary provided a 
greater abundance of insect life. They built a very flimsy 
nest. of the usual domed grassfinch-type. The first egg was 
Jaid on June 7th, followed by another on the 8th, but on the 
oth some other bird in search of nesting material had, ap- 
parently, helped itself to a portion of the Melba’s nest, and 
two broken eggs were found beneath the nest. 


Some days later I found a second nest in a small box 
bush—this time of more substantial cons:ruct:on—conta ‘ning two 
eggs partly incubated, the entrance of the nest being partly 
filled up with black feathers from a bantam hen, which was 
rearing a brood of Fheasants in the same aviary. All went 
well and on June 28th, I could feel two tiny chicks in the 
nest, though it 'was impossible to see them owing to the afore- 
mentioned feathers blocking the entrance hole. Both birds 
took part in incubation, and also in the brooding of the 
young; the cock bird usually being on duty in the mornings 
and the hen in the afternoons. The weather up to this time 
had beer perfect; and my hopes of rearing the irst Melbas 
were very high, when, on the night of the roth, it rained in 
torrents. So I took no chances, but went out to ihe dark 
aviary at three a.m., and placed a piece of tarpaulin over the 
bush wherein the nest was built, and left them to ther fate. 
As soon as it was light I crept out to the aviary, in much 
fear and trembling, I confess, as to what I should find, and 
was much relieved to see that all was well with them. On 
July 14th one young bird left the nest, but the second was 
never seen. The young bird could not fly very well for the 
first few days, but was apparently quite a strong‘ brancher.”’ 
He spent most of his time perched on a small fir-tree, from 
whence he got a good general view of his surroundings. 
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‘“Master Melba,’’ as we named him, was covered with 
down and was. very~-black skinned as a callow-fledgeling, but 
on leaving the nest had a light grey breast, with practically 
no lacing, a darker head, greenish wings and tail, with no 
rufous anywhere—and was still showing patches of down on the 
head. On August 3rd. he was seen feeding at the seed tray. 
Ultimately ‘‘Master Melba’”’ turned out to be a hen and 
now (November 24th) is not distinguishable from an adult. 

On July 20th the same pair commenced another nest, 
which three days later contained a clutch of three eggs. A 
young bird left the nest in August, but disappeared three 
days later. 

Orn August 4th the adult cock somehow escaped and 
was flying about and disporting amid the neighbouring trees, 
most of the day, but was fortunately recaptured before dark. 

At least a dozen nests were built and clutches laid. 
The clutches never numbered more than three eggs, more 
generally only two. 

The old birds all look very fit and should do better 
next year, as the breeding pair Were practically newly imported 
when they reached me in the spring. 

I fancy they fed their young one on-a good deal of 
insect food, which they were able to obtain for themselves 
in the large aviary in which they lived. 

The young bird had the same way of screwing its 
head round and opening wide its mouth, when asking for 
food, as the Zebra and other allied Finches. 
~o—_—_— 

Robin and Cuckoo. 


By Mrs. ELLEN L. BEADNELL. 


It is said that the commonest foster-parents to the 
young of the Cuckoo are—and probably in the order men- 
tioned—the Meadow-Pipit, Pied Wagtail, Reed-Warbler, Hedge- 
Sparrow, and the Robin Redbreast, and as the following brief 
account concerns the upbringing of a young Cuckoo by the 
last-mentioned of these birds I venture to hope it may in- 
terest some of the readers of this periodical, 

On the 12th and 13th of July the attention of my 
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husband and myself was attracted by a continuous and un- 
usually noisy crying of nestling birds emanating from a hedge 
bordering our orchard. As the place in the hedge whence 
the noise proceeded abutted against a large hen-house on the 
orchara side, and overhung a steep bank, affording no foot- 
hold whatever on the other side, after one or two perfunctory 
attempts we gave up trying to find the nest. On the evening 
of the 15th a piercing bird-cry came from the top of a pear 
tree immediately outside our si‘ting-room window, a cry which 
for shrillness and discord could only be equalled by that not 
infrequently emitted by the village schoolboy when armed with 
that horrible instrument of torture, the slate and slate pencil. 
The cry was persisted in for so long that eventually we went 
out, curious to learn what kind of animal could have the 
effrontery to indulge in it. After much searching, for the 
light was growing dim, we saw. perched up amid the fruit 
and foliage, what appeared to be a -young Hawk, It few 
away on discovering that we were watching it and returned 
no more that evening. But next morning soon after the hour 
of four the horrible noise recommenced and continued without 
appreciable break until breakfast-time, reminding us for all 
‘the world of the Cicadas at the Cape. After breakfast we 
agair went out to obtain, if possible, a closer view of our 
unmusical visitor. A wood-shed stands close to the pear-tree 
and there, on the roof, stood the young birdinthe very act of 
being fed by a Robin, and clearly labelled asa young Cuckoo. 
It stayec. on the roof of the shed for most of the day crying, 
crying incessantly for food, whilst the harassed little foster- 
mother sought far and near for the wherewithal to satisfy it. 
As soor as the Robin came in sight the Cuckoo crouched for- 
ward, opened its cavernous mouth to its widest extent, thereby 
disclosing a lurid scarlet throat, and flapped its wings in a 
mosi extraordinary manner. The Robin never by any chance 
flew straight to its monster baby, but, having flitted in an 
apparently aimless fashion amongst the surrounding fruit-trees 
for a little while, would make a lightning-like dart towards 
the Cuckoo on the roof. So much did the baby preponder- 
ate in. size over its foster-mother that the former had to 
crouch lower and yet lower, whilst the diminutive Redbreast, 
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standing on tip-toe, craned its little neck to the utmost. Then 
the beaks would touch and the juicy caterpillar or the wrig- 
gling worm left the mother’s beak and disappeared down the 
capacious maw of the foster-child. A Cuckoo’s appetite would 
appear te be insatiable, for almost before the toothsome morsel 
had left its throat it was screaming again for food and putting 
as mucl: pathetic hunger into its cries as the child-beggars 
of the Eas! when they whine for “ painies.”’ : 

During the whole of the 16th, 17th, and 18th of jJuiy 
the cries and the feeding of the gluttonous little parasite con- 
tinue! anc we began to consider what steps we should have 
to take to prevent the now obviously worn-out littie Robin 
from dying of exhaustion. So we placed crumbs on a wooden 
table im the vicinity of the wood-shed and before half-an- 
hour had elapsed she was transporting the ready-made store 
of food te the hungry Cuckoo. Time after time she came io 
the hoard on the table despite our standing close by, but never 
once did she fly straight back to the Cuckoo on the shed. 
Invariably she took a zig-zag course, now on the siarboard 
tack through the orchard, and now on the port tack through 
the hawthorn and blackberry of the hedge, until eventually 
she caine to her moorings on the roof of the shed. And all 
the while the never-satisfied, greedy monster, with which she, 
all unwitting, had been tricked, kept up its raucous cry. 


On the morning of the 19th a most singular incident 
happened. The Cuckoo tried to short-circuit its maternal 
commissary of subsistence by making a direct raid on the 
food-store lying on the tabie. The foster-bird became greatly 
perturbed en discovering what her wayward child had done; 
scolding its warning, it flew on to the table, its feathers 
erect and flaming breast heaving up and down with anxiety, 
and literally drove the Cuckoo back to the shed—apparently 
fearless for her own welfare she yet could not bring herself 
to allow of entrusting her precious charge to our tender 
mercies. A few days after this we noticed that the rapidly 
developing young bird was growing fierce in its manner to- 
wards its foster-mother, making what appeared to us to be 
threatening movements when she approached it; the mother, 
in her turn, appeared worried and puzzled, and went about 
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in manifest terror of her ‘‘wisibly swellin’”’ offspring. And 
now the Cuckoo initiated trips of its own up and down the 
orchard and its cries—we thanked heaven—ceased for hours at 
a time, though towards evening it once more resumed its 
accustomed billet on the roof of the shed and clamorously 
voicec its demands. It was particularly noticeable that when- 
ever it flew over the fowls feeding in the orchard they—especi- 
ally the hens with a brood of chickens—rushed about in great 
concern, sounding their warning cries to all and = sundry. 
Naturalists are now almost universally agreed that the general 
colouring and manner of flight has been brought about by 
natural selection for the definite purpose—if so teleological an 
expression may be permitted—of intimidating those smaller 
species of birds whose nests are the potential homes of the 
Cuckoo’s offspring. It would not only be an embarrassment 
te the female Cuckoo if she, having found a suitable nest, 
were to be attacked by the lawful owners, but in addition it 
couid subject the whole Cuckoo species with parasitic habits 
(for some of the foreign Cuckoos have not lost the parental 
love and care of offspring) to the danger of extinction, On 
the other hand the advantage to the parasitic species of an 
easy and unmolested access to the nest and of the deposit of 
the egg within it unwitnessed by the legal owners is suffi- 
ciently obvious. This the female is enabled to do by her part- 
ner hovering Hawk-fashion over the nest and monopolising the 
attention of the owners, either by paralysing them with fright 
or inducing them to “mob” and chase him away from the 
precincts. A murderer before his eyes are open, as a spar- 
row-hawk in disguise he is shot by man and mobbed and 
hooted by his kith and kin, all his life a discontented, ill-con- 
ditioned, passionate, gluttonous, and universally hated para- 
site, his very appellation a term of opprobrium, truly this un- 
fortunate bird’s lot is not an envious one. But, revenons a notre 
oisean. On the morning of the 21st we were, as usual a- 
wakened very early by the cuckoo’s cries, but after breakfast 
there was peace. About lunch-time the bird was observ2d in 
in a darge oak tree at one end of the orchard and that was the 
last we, and also apparently, the foster-mother saw of it. 
All the afternoon, and until nightfall did the little rob- 
in-redbreast call to its ungrateful errant child but with no 
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resuli, and the next morning its plaintive, pathetic monotone 
was still to be heard. 

She then appeared to resign herself to the loss, tor 
she returned to her former routine of hunting up worms in 
in the orchard, and waiting for crumbs in front of the window, 
and once more as the slanting shaits of light lingered over 
the tops of the pear trees her cheery, rippling notes would 
bid us good-night. 


—_———_®———_- 
Breeding of the Lesser Saffron Finch, 
(Sycalis minor). 
By MAURICE AMSLER, M.B., F.Z.S. 


The following account has been arranged from Dr. Amsler’s rough 
notes, as he had already written an article for another Journal. His 
phraseology has been adhered to, and of course the article appears under 
his name.—Ep.]. 

This species, the rarest in this country of the genus 
Sycalis, has not, so far as [ am aware, been previously bred 
in captivity in the British Isles. And this is my excuse for 
describing the nesting operations of a pair of birds, whose 
brood is as easy to rear as a nest of Canaries. 

{Ne excuse is needed for the recording of any success, in apology 
should rather be tendered for failing to do so. The mistaken view, “ aot 
sufficiently notewoithy’’ has been, and is, responsible for the loss to avi- 
culture of many interesting records, and often is probably only a subter- 
fuge to cover slackness and laziness.—Ep]. 

Three other species of Saffron Finch are known to 
aviculture, viz.: 

Saflron Finch (Sycalis flaveala). 

Pelzeln’s Saffron Finch (S.pelzelni). 

Yellowish Finch (S. arvensis). 

The first-named has been kept for many years and 
has bee: bred in many aviaries. Pelzeln’s IT have bred, pro- 
curing my stock from my fellow member Mr, W. E. Tesche- 
maker, whe was the first aviculturist to breed this species, 
The Yellowish Finch is not common, but it has been bred 
ii one or two aviaries, the initial success being gained by 
ir, D, Seth-Smith, 
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The Common Saffron Finch bears a very pugnacious 
reputation anid I have given it a wide berth, and personally 
consider it has little beyond its rich colouration to recom- 
mend it So, when I was offered a pair of ‘‘ Lesser Saffrons ”’ 
Jast autumn it sounded so attractive, I was tempted and fell, 
and in due course they arrived and fully met my expectations. 


Description: in size they about equal a Linnet, whieh 
the hen bird closely resembles in colour; the cock, however, 
is Much more shapely being quite a ‘“‘reachy ’’ bird, remind- 
ing one of a Yorkshire Canary. He is long, slim, and e‘egant, 
with yellow head and underparts, and olive-green back and 
flights. 


They spent the winter in cages and were not particu- 
larly interesting under these conditions. Towards the end of 
January, I turned them into the shelter of one of my aviaries, 
but withheld access to the outer flight; a month later I al- 
lowed them to revel amid the growing bushes and green 
sprouting grass. Their delight was unbounded, and _ their 
demeanour full of interest. The cock did rot mean to be done out 
of his courting season, nor the joys and experiences of married 
life—soor all was in trim for the rearing of a family; the 
principal features of which I give as under: 


The cock courted his mate with outspread wings and 
distended throat, following her in all her movements. His 
song was a very pleasing trill, very soft, and sometimes rising 
so high in the scale as to be almost inaudible, entirely lacking 
the disagreeable ‘‘scroopy’’ notes, which “‘jar’’ one’s ears 
when listening to the common Saffron Finch. 


In April I first noticed them carrying nesting matertal, 
and on May 23rd I discovered a huge circular nest—a foot 
in diameter—high up among the twiggy branches in the shelter, 
It was outwardly constructed of straw and wood wool, but in- 
ternally there was a cup, about three inches diameter, neatly 
and solidly woven of roots and other fibres; it contained three 
eggs, no larger than those of a Zebra Finch, but of a very 
pale grey-blue colour, and spotted especially at the blunt end 
with reddish-brown, Owing to the instability of the straw 
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foundation, the young hatched some days later were thrown 
out. 

June 30.—The nest had been mended and coniained 
one egg. No more were added. 

July 12.—Hen sitting on four eggs, one of which may 
have been the original, and probably addled, egg. 

The appearances of the birds caused me to coacluce 
that the male incubates during the day and the hen for the 
other period, 

July 22.—Three chicks made their appearance: dark 


brown covered with down of the same colour—gape_ bright 


orange. 

July 30.—Hen ‘parent picked up dead, and in my dis- 
may I was near to taking the young to hand-rear, but fortunately 
decided to try what the cock bird would do alone—he proved 
an excellent parent and fully reared two young birds; the 
third disappeared. He was wanting in one respect, however ; 


he dic not brood the young at all. 

August 2.—Two young birds left the nest, being e'even 
days old—again there had nearly been a d'saster, for the nest, 
which I had lately propped up, I found hanging in an almost 
inverted position. The young birds appeared very v-gorous, 
one being quite strong on the wing. For the first night | 
put them in a deep box in the shelter, in whfch the male 
could feed them, but out of which they were not then strong 
enough to fly—here the night, which was wet and stormy, was 
spent in safety, and the tollowing morning they were allowed 
to take their chance, and all went well. 

Description of young at fourteen days: Back, head and 
flights dark brown, with slight suggestion of olive, and dark 
buff tips to feathers of mantle and tertiaries. Throat and chest 
yellowish-white with dark vertical s.rcakings; abdomea bright 
yellow; irides and beak dark brown; feet flesh-colour. 

As regards the food the young were reared upon, I can 
only say that while the male never touched mealworms at other 
times, he was quite eager for them while feeding his young; 
at the same time live ants’ “eggs’”’ and “‘soft food’’ were 
absolutely ignored. I believe he also took hemp and maw 
seed, and green wheat in the ear, besides the ordinary stock 
mille: and canary seed, 
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Young at age of six weeks: By this time both young 
had lengthened out and were much the same shape as their 
father, the streaking had practically disappeaved, but both still 
showec a distinct tendency to yellowness on abdomen and 
chest. I fear therefore both are males, and tha‘ unless others 
come to hand, it will be impossible to perpetuate what is, 
in my opinion, a very attractive and inoffensive hard-bill. I 
fancy thac one or both are beginning to “‘tuneup’’as I have 
on several occasions heard a song which was vaguely reminis- 
cent of the old male’s love song. 

Both are now independant and take little notice of their 


father. 
——_Q—_—-—- 
My Aviaries and Birds, 


By ERNEST E. BENTLEY. 


When I commenced aviculture I thought a wooden 
structure was the most desirable, but I have since altered 
my mind and consider a steel construction to be the best. 
The illustration is from a photograph cf one so constructed. 

To commence with, the frame-work is all made and 
set up in a fitter’s shop, and may be very light as indicated 
in the photo. The main uprights are eighteen inches longer 
and sunk into the ground to that extent, being finished off 
with a small base-plate. The plinth or dado of the aviary 
is galvanized sheet iron, which is let into the ground nine 
inches asa protection against mice. At the back of the aviary, 
at the top and bottom, is an iron channel, which runs the 
whole length (18 ft.), just wide enough to receive one-inch 
thick tongued and grooved boarding, the boards are just 
slipped in along the whole of the back; it is therefore quice 
solid and draught-proof. 

After due consideration I decided to try reinforced 
cement for the shelter, so when the whole aviary was fully 
wired I got a plasterer to put a rough coat on the wire 
(the netting was tautly stretched), and when once it was set 
and quite hard I had it finished with a white drying cement 
and sand; this was quite a success and gives a dead-white 
appearance which makes a very pleasing contrast with the 
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thatched roof. The inside of the shelter is plastered on the 
wire, the roof being thatched on the outside, and the whole 
is very snug and warm for the birds. 

I am of the opinion that an aviary constructed as 
above. although perhaps costing a little more than a wooden 
one, is less costly in the end as it requires very little up- 
keep. The base and steelwork requires occasional painting, 
it is rigid, light and has its advantages when viewing the 


birds. 


Mr. E. E. Bentley’s Aviary. 


The aviary is T-shaped on plan, 12 ft. long and Oft. 
wide; the shelter is 6 ft. square and 8 ft. to eaves, with a 
half door to opening; the roof is half-pitch. I had a few 
difficulties, as the ground is on a slope to the south; the 
aviary faces west. 

With regard to the occupants of the aviary nearly all 
are foreign Finches, viz.: Bengalese; Zebra Finches; Orange- 
cheeked, Grey, and Golden-breasted Waxbills; Avadavats; 
Cordon Bleus; Ribbon, and Spice Finches; Weavers; Why- 
dahs; Black-headed Mannikins, etc. Breeding results have 
not been very satisfactory; the Ribbon Finches have fully 
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reared a brood of five young birds, and the Californian Quail 
(a gift from one of our members) laid over seventy eggs, and 
then unfortunately died, without attempting to incubate any of 
them. 

Part of the aviary is sodded, and it con:a ns the remains 
of a portion of a hedge on a small bank,and there is a 
large box tree near the front (can be seen in photo); a 
branch of ash tree extends through the back of the aviary, 
and undoubtedly the birds like natura] branches of th’s sort 
better than perches. 

In aviculture one must be prepared for disappointments 
as well as successes; the latter I wish to all who are interested 
in the pursuit of aviculture. 


--—--—. @- —---- 


The Breeding of the Chinese Greenfinch. 
By WM. SHORE BAILY. 

Particulars of the breeding of my Chinese Greenfinches 
(Chloris sinica) have appeared in another journal, but I 
thought that, as accounts of my other breeding successes of the 
season have appeared in “‘B.N.,” it was only fair that some 
details of this event should also appear, if the Editor thinks 
otherwise there 1s the W.P.B. 

[While a portion of our members read both Journals, the major 
portion do not. We must consider all, and even for those who read both 
the same event, differently told, should not prove monotonous—one can’t 
have too much of a_ good _ thing.-—Ep.]. 

The Chinese Greenfinch is a handsome bird, about the 
same size as our indigenous Goldfinch. Its general <olour- 
ation is similar to that of our Greenfinch, but the head is 
ashy- grey as in our Chaffinch. Black and yellow wing-bars, 
which are very coaspicuous when the bird is in flight, give 
i¢ a very bright and attractive appearance, The rump also is 
yellowish, as also are the margins of the tail feathers, the 
latter having black tips. The female is similar but much 
duller ir colour than the cock. 

This spring I turned a pair of these birds into one 
of my outdoor aviaries, which is thickly planted with laurel 
and privet, and contained amongst other birds three species 
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Nest and Eggs of Chinese Greenfinch, with Bird inset. Photo by W. Shore Buaity. 
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of Weavers. For a time all went well, but, as the breeding 
season advanced the large Hypthantornine Weavers began 
to bully the Greenfinches considerably. However, at the be- 
‘ginning of June I noticed the hen carrying feathers and the 
cock chasing her. On June 4th I noticed she had torn the 
roof out of a Rufous-necked Weaver's nest,* and had built 
herself a cup-shaped home therein, in which she deposited five 
eggs (greenish-white, very lightly marked with brown spots 
and splashes, principally at the thick end). The hen incubated 


‘ 


very steadily, while her mate stood ‘‘on guard’ on a neigh- 
bouring branch. Such a happy state of affaivs did not continue 
for long, for one morning, after incubation had _ proceeded 
for about. five days, I found the cock bird in a bad way— 
one leg badly damaged,and a great bare, raw patch on his 
breast—evidently the cock Rufous-neck Weaver had joined 
battle with him and the weaker bird had suffered. The hen, 
however, continued to incubate steadily, but just before the 
eggs were due to hatch came the end, nest and eggs being 
found on the ground—the Weaver was again the probable 
culprit. 

A few days later the cock having made a fair recovery; 
I saw that they were again prospecting for a_ nesting-site. 
Their choice fell on an outlying branch of a laurel bush, 
where they constructed a neat, cup-shaped nest, almest en- 
tirely of grey and white goat's hair. On this occasion but two 
eggs were laid; incubation commenced on June 15th, and 
on the 3oth two chicks were hatched out. The callow young 
were covered with white down and grew apace, for by July 
7th they were beginning to open their eyes, and feather tracts 
were apparent. Both parents fed them assiduously with reg- 
urgitated seed, and bread and milk. I never saw the parents 
taking insects, and no mealworms were supplied. On the 13th 
one young bird left the nest, and the other the next day. 

The young birds were very clever at concealing them- 
selves and | scarcely saw them during the first few days out 
of the nest. A heavy thunderstorm killed one of them but 
the other grew up into a nice bird. 

I should say that the hen alone incubates, the cock 


* See Plate, 
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keeping guard in the vicinity. 

The nestling plumage is pearly-grey, striated on the 
head, back, and throat with, a darker shade of the same colour; 
the breast and underparts were unmarked; black and vellow 
bare didorned the wings, and a yellow patch the rump. 

The element of tragedy is very strong in this family’s 
history, for I unfortunately killed the surviving young bird 
with an unlucky blow of the net when catching up, and the 
cock has since disappeared, presumably a victim of one of the 
Weavers. 

The young bird at the time of his death was just 
four months old, and practically indistinguishable from his 
mother. 

{ shall hope for better luck next year, as I have stili 
a true pair of this species left. 

SS 


Birds in and about the Station. 
3y Major G. A. PERREAU, F.Z.S. 
(Continued jrom page 88). 


THE INDIAN PARADISE FLYCATCHER (Terpsiphone par- 
adisi) probably attracts more attention than any other bird 
we get, with its long white streamers and melodious call. 
It usually arrives about mid-April, the cock first, and re- 
mains till the end of October, the young birds staying the 
longest. I cannot agree with Oates that the notes are harsh, 
the alarm note certainly is so, but then most alarm notes 
are, even those of beautiful songsters such as the Shamah 
and the Grey-winged Ouzel. The loud melodious’ whistle 
consists of a fair number of notes, very frequently uttered, as 
often as not on the wing. 


Nearly all our visitors, are fully adult birds, if one 
may judge by the cocks. 1 have never seen more than two 
Red-tailed cocks about in any one season, while there must 
be at least thirty white-tailed ones. I have generally three 
pairs nesting in my compound alone each year. The Red- 
tailea cocks up here have always been bachelors, due, I 
suppose, td a paucity of hens; it appears to be no uncommon 
thing for red-tailed cocks to rear families in other places, 
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I fancy that it is only the older and hardier birds that ven- 
ture any height into the hills. In common with my friend 
and fe’low-member, Mr. D. Dewar, I have often seen hens 
fighting for the cocks, but of recent years with us the cocks 
have outnumbered the hens and now the cocks fight for the 
hens: It is only of recent years that I have seen adult 
red-tailed cocks. I might mention that I have never seen 
adult cocks in the plains at Lahore and Kohat. 


The nest should be searched for near, not necessarily 
over water, where there is a tangle of overhanging branches 
with a clear space beneath. If there is a stoutish branch 
hanging lower down than the others with any small twig 
springing upwards from it near the tip, there will you find 
the nest, some distance below the tangle. A _ solitary stem 
from the ground to the tangle is sometimes used and some- 
times the nest is in a regular tree, but I look on the first 
as a typical site. In any case it is on a solitary twig, either 
thorny as the rose or medlar, or slippery as the willow, and 
always there is a clear space immediately round and above 
it. There is no attempt and no need for concealment except 
from human enemies; its position guarantees safety. One’s 
first nest is ridiculously hard to see; it is too obvious; one 
looks for something more difficult. One’s second nest 
hits one in the eye. Both sexes sit, and both are very con- 
spicuous on the nest. The cock is more often seen on the 
nest, az the hen is rather shy and slips off, the cock, if any- 
where in the vicinity, taking her place at once and sitting 
very tight. I have several times snapped the cock sitting at 
three ov four yards off, all failures by the way. The nest is 
a cup made of fine fibre covered with cobweb worked round 
the main branch and the off-shoot twig. Some have quite a 
solid bese. Most look rather fragile but are in reality quite 
strong. The nest is very small for the size of the bird. 
The civtch is usually four, sometimes three; even three 
nearly fledgcd birds distinctly overcrowd the nest. The 
breeding season is from May to August. I have found eggs 
in the latter month. 


I have several times attempted to have young birds 
reared for me, not having had time to attempt the feat my- 
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self, but all have ended in failure. The native our way is. 
not naturally’ a bird lover and is too lazy for such a job. It 
is all right as long as the old birds are feeding their caged 
offspring. Their keeper will tell you the young are taking 
mealworms and yet he has not the foresight to decrease the 
mealworms given him so as to back up his lie. J have kept 
wild-caught youngsters for six weeks or so until I had to 
leave them. At first I had great difficulty in getting them 
to take mealworms or maggots or even grasshoppers, but after 
a couple of “ stuffings’’ they recognised the mealworm as a 
most succulent morsel and discovered that good things are not 
of necessity only caught on the wing. Still, I could not get 
them meated off, they would take a little soft food but did 
not thrive. and again and again I had to fall back on in- 
creased live food. Raw meat I could not get them 
to touch in any form, though I persisted in my _ efforts 
with ali sorts of luxurious tit-bits cut in tempting: shapes; 
dryish or juicy, livery (‘‘gudgy’’ we used to call it) or 
meaty, white or red, amongst cut-up mealworms or cunningly 
hung up, it was equally ignored. They did not always eject 
what was stuffed into them, but that was the total amount 
taken by them. After about three weeks I let them loose in 
what used to be my Finch aviary, along with some White- 
throated Fantails which were in a jsimilar case. They had this 
aviary to themselves and very charming they were to watch. 
Grasshoppers and Dragon-flies were procurable in abund- 
ance ana the birds throve but made no progress as to becom- 
ing meated off. Paradise Flycatchers are very fond of butter- 
flies even of the indigestible looking kinds. Some of the 
larger kinds give wild birds quite a good flight, but of course 
in the aviary they had httle chance. They were usually held 
by one wing close to the body in the beak until by free 
banging oni a branch, and by the fluttering of the insect itself 
the wing broke off. The falling insect was immediately 
swooped upon and seized and the process continued with an- 
other wing. Occasionally the bird would help the process 
with a foot, but not at all in the manner of a Shrike or a 


ADEs 


It was a pretty sight to watch the birds bathing, 
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swoop after swoop through the water at a pretty smart pace 
with an occasional rest on a branch to fluff themselves out 
and preen their feathers. The water-dish was about 18 inches 
in diameter but quite shallow, two inches deep at most, yet 
the birds never seemed to touch the bottom. The Fantails 
sometimes indulged in swoops through, but the swoops at the 
best were of a very fluttery nature and as a rule the bird’s 
preferred a fluttering sort of swim through from the edge, one 
foot on the bottom sort of swim. The Fantails were not 
above sitting on the edge and having an ordinary splash bath 
but never seemed to bathe standing in the water. 


I regret not having let go these Flycatchers on leaving, 
but my man had abundance of live food at his disposal and I 
had good reason to expect their doing all right with him; 
however they did die. I fancy one would have a better chance 
with hand-reared birds, as Mr. Stewart-Baker had some for 
several years. He seems to have found them easy to cater 
for, chicken’s liver being apparently a keenly-desired dainty, 
but from his account (which I have not by me at present) 
they seemed to get a great deal of live food. As far as I 
can remember he only mentions meat in addition to live food. 
I tried various mixtures of soft food, all insect of course, 
with various proportions of fresh hard-boiled egg, but with 
no success. I have found egg of the greatest use in tempt- 
ing difficult birds on to soft food. If I see my way to the 
necessary leisure, or can get a real bird-loving man, I shall 
attempt hand-rearing again. Failing that I shall try an adult 
cock caught either on arrival or just before their departure. 
It is unfortunate that I do not see my way to a winter-caught 
bird, as such birds in my experience are far the most satis- 


factory. 
(To be continued). 


Sd 
Editorial. 


A RETROSPECT: This is always important, but especi- 
ally so when civilisation is engaged in a vital struggle for 
liberty against educated barbarism; but this colossal 
struggle in which many of our members (many more 
than is apparent by our Roll of Honour) are en- 
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gaged, is only alluded to as indicating the momentous time 
we have been passing through and live in. Some have yviven 
their lives others are maimed, and there will most probably 
be many more casualties among our members before the end 
comes. Letters have reached us from the various fronts show- 
ing that even in the midst of such strenuous times and scenes 
they have not forgotten their connection with us, have even 
sent us notes of birds met with, in or near the firing line, 
notes of doings in their aviaries which have reached them from 
home, and have urged those compelled to remain at home to 
keep things going, and to send them avicultural news as op- 
portunity offers. 

The secretary’s report will appear elsewhere in this 
issue and these few lines will merely refer to the volume just 
completed. That it is worthy of its predecessors will, we 
think, be the opinion of all—in merit we venture to assert, 
that both as to interest of illustration and text, also in the 
variety of its contents, it will compare favourably with any 
that have gone before; moreover, the principles for which we 
stand—mutual help and encouragement in the keeping and 
breeding of all species of birds—have been fully maintained, 
and the year’s work as to progress and practical usefulness has 
been fully up to past years. True, we have had less coloured 
plates than usual, but we are convinced all will agree in the 
wisdom of this; our half-tone illustrations, however, have been 
very numerous and of more than usual interest. Such a result 
amid these troublous times may surely be taken as a happy 
augury for the future. 

Quite a number of species have been bred for the rst 
time, and two successes with species, which had been bred 
previously but not recorded, must be looked upon as notable 
events of the year, viz.: the breeding of Bearded Tits and 
Occipital Blue-Pies, and we must congratulate Drs. Lovell- 
Keays and Amsler upon these successes and their interesting 
records concerning them. Other noteworthy successes are: 
Mr. Willford’s with the Melba Finch, and Mr. Shore-Baily’s 
with Weavers and Whydahs. A full list of breeding successes 
has already appeared. 


To all our contributors who have assisted in the com- 
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piling of such a volume, we tender our grateful thanks—there 
is, however, a tendency on the part of some to consider that 
their name appears too frequently; to such there can be but 
one rejoinder, viz.: those that have many birds should have 
much to write about. We owe our best thanks to Messrs. 
Willford, Shore-Baily, Low, and Dawson-Smith, for the use 
of many beautiful and interesting photographs. 

Without unduly trespassing on the Secretary’s province 
we may state that, in spite of troubled times, our gains of 
new members slightly exceed our losses to date—a most satis- 
factory result. 

As regards the coming volume, a few remarks as to 
the outlook will appear in January “ Bird Notes.” 

BREEDING RECORDS: Since additions to our list were 
last published, the following have been bred, or were omitted 


from last list. 


SPECIES: 
BSP ACT. 
Conure, Brown-eared (Conurus ocularis). 
STRIGIDAE 


Owl. Jardine’s Pigmy (Glaucidium jardinii). 
CORVIDAE. 
Blue-Pie. Occipital (Urecissa occipitalis). 
PANURIDAE 
Bearded Tic (Panurus biarmicus). 
PLOCEIDAE 
Finch. Melba (Pytclia mclba). 
Whydah. White-winged (Urobrachya albonota‘a). 
Weaver. Taha (Pyromelana taha). 
FRINGILIIDAE. 
Chaffinch (Fringilla coclebs). 
Little Saffron Finch (Sycalis minor). 
Chinese Greenfinch (Chloris  sinica). 
Black Seed-finch (Melopyrrha nigra). 
Orchard Finch (Phrygilus fruticeti). 
HYBRIDS. 
FRINGILLIDAE. 
Bunting Indigo >< Nonpareil (Cyanospiza cyanea & C. ciris). 
Linner & Ribbon Finch (Lionota cannabina. X Amadina fasciata) 
If any reader is cognisant of others, details are requested. 


——_¢#——— 
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Correspondence. 
LATE NESTING OF FIREPINGHES: 

Si:,--It may be of interest to some, if I state that two young fire- 
finches left the nest this morning, and are nice strong birds. To me it 
is of more than usual interest, as their female parent died ten days ago 
anc the maic bird has reared them unassisted by mealworms or other 
live-food of any kind. { may also state that the aviary is an outdoor one, 
though very sheltered,. and the back of kitchen .chimney forms the back 
wali of shelter-shed. Having got thus far, I am hoping they may reach 


maturily 


Oxford 6/11/'15. G. E. HAGGIE. 


BIRDS IN THE FIRING-LINE. 

Sir,—I am sending a few stray notes on the bird-life out here, which 
I thought, might prove intcresting to readers of “B.N.” 

Sept. 15.—Magpies appear very common in this neighb urhood (Be?- 
gium). They are usually seen in small parties of two to five. Grey Wagtails 
are more often met with than the Pied species. Reed Buntings and also 
Yellow Buntings are quite common, especially the former. Othar Finches 
(with the exception of Tree-, and House-Sparrows) are conspicuous by their 
absence. House Swallows and Sand Martins are still with us. Of the 
many English birds of the country-side, I have scea Black*irds, Song Thrushes ; 
Blue ance Great Tits, Robins, Hedge Accentors and occasionally a Missel 
Thrush or two. But, nowhere are they in such numbers as one sees at 
home, except Starlings and House Sparrows, and these swarm. 

Qct. 10 —About twelve miles further south. Here there are aum- 
bers of Jays as well as Magpies; the former, however, are very wild. [| 
have seen several Common Wrens in the undergrowth round the pond, 
where the horses are watered. I have also heard the Green Woodpecker. 
Both here and further north { noticed a species of Lark or Pipit which J 
was unable to recognise; they were quite common, going about in parties 
of about twenty or so. It 1s about the size of a Skylark but more stoutly 
built: the general colour is ashy-grey, with some black or dark markings ; 
the tail is dark and there is a crest on the head, black or nearly so. 
They were rather difficult to approach, so a more detailed description is 
not possible 

Oct. 17—Saw several pairs of Hooded Crows, also some Moorhens 
on a pend. 

This. I think, comprises the birds I have met with up to the present. 
Hoping that this will prove of some interest, and trusting that ‘‘ B.N.” is 
still flourishing. B. HAMILTON SCOTT, Lieut. Rip AS 


NESTING Ol! THI. BLACK-TAILED HAWFINCH. 


Sir —Las: year, my pair of Eophona melanura, built two nests and 
laid twe clutches (three eggs each time), but only one chick resulted, 


which survived but three days. 
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This year | had to keep the cock bird alone all the spring, as an 
injury caused an abscess in the region of the eye, and I feared it would 
lose the sight of it, but after about three months he recovered, and [ then 
put him and his mate into an aviary with some Greenfinches and Chaffinches. 

They soon settled down, and a nice cup-shaped nest was constructed 
in hal: a coco-nut husk, hay and feathers being the materials used; only 
one egg, was laid, which they did not incubate. Then she started laying 
another clutch (four eggs this time). On August 25th there was one 
dead ana one live baby in the nest, the dcad one I removed and they fed 
the othe: as soon as I supplied wasps’ grubs. Unfortunately, later in the 
day the young one was either thrown or. carried out inadvertently on its 
parent’s claws, being quite dead when I found it. However, on August 
26th, another of the eggs hatched out, and the chick appeared to be doing 
well. On the 3oth, it was strong and vigorous and beginning to show 
daik anc light patches. On September 2nd, its eyes were opened and 
the feather tracts showing. It was still doing well on the 6th, and seemed 
big and strong and feathering. well. The nestling plumage promised to 
resemble tha: of its mother. It was very hearty and taking 9—12 wasps’ 
grubs at a go-—so the old birds must have a busy time when they have 
a biood of several youngsters to attend to. 

To my great disappointment on the 11th the young bird died, it had 
made good progress up to the 9th, when, I fancy, owing to the parent 
birds being wel! in the moult, they began to neglect it, neither feeding ‘t 
so freely nor brooding it at night and the nights were cold—thus were 
my higl hopes shattered, for as it had lived for fifteen days, I certainly 
had expectations of it being fully reared; but it was not to be! I was so 
grieved when I found it dead, as it was quite a big bird and getting 
well feathered 

In plumage it exactly resembled its female parent, the oeak being 
blue-grev with a yellowish tip. 

Th» old birds bad access to hemp, sunflower, canary and general 
aviary seed mixture, soft-food, ripe fruit, mealworms and wasps’ grubs; but 
the young bird appeared to be fed mostly on the latter. I hope I may 
have beiter luck with them next season. 

Catford Sept. 15, 1915. (Miss) ALFREDA B. SMYTH. 

[We apolegise for the delay in the appearance of the above, but in 

a time of stress it got mislaid on the Editor’s desk.—Ep.] 


THE SEASON'S’ RESULTS. 
Sir—I| you think the enclosed breeding results are worth puting 
among odd notes will you do so? 
! pain Geuldian Finches—17 young fully reared, 
1 pai Long-railed Grassfinches—8 young fully reared. 
1 pai: Diamond Doves—2z young fully reared. 
1 pair Brush Bronze-wing Doves—2 young fully reared. 
Indige X Nonpareil Buntings—2 young fully reared. 
A hen Grey Singing, Finch nested twice, but the eggs were infertile. 
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She refused to pair with a cock Goldfinch, which was in the aviary, 
1 think the Gouldians’ record is remarkable—the same hen fully reared 
thirteen, young last year. I only keep a few birds. 
Ashmansworth, 25/11/'15. BERNARD C. THOMASSET. 
[Vhe above must almost constitute, if it is not an actual record for 
a single pair of Gouldian Finches, it once more proves the truth of how 
fortunate one is when one happens to secure a breeding pair! We are sure 
it would prove of interest to our readers if Mr. Thomasset would kindly 
describe his aviary and give full details of treatment and also the doings 
of the Gouldian Finches during both seasons. We congratulate him on his 


success.—Ep.] 


BREEDING OF THE BEARDED REEDLING IN CAPTIVITY. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter it is quite correct that I have bred the Bearded 
Tit here on several occasions, and a good many of them. It is also true that the 
Aviary here is a large one, measuring about 46 yards long by about 15 yards wide, 
We made an artificial pond and planted reeds and rushes, &c. making it as natural 
as possible, hut, the birds are entirely dependent on most regular attendance, which 
they have had, and when there are young ones, have to be fed several times during 
the day, because, although the place has been made as natural as possible, the little 
amount of natural food would be no good at all, as though it is a large place 
many other birds are kept and many have bred, Whatever may be the decision of those 
in authority, I shall, Lam afraid, always be conceited enough to consider that I 
was the first to breed the Bearded Tit, and in captivity. 

The following birds have bred in the same place in addition to Bearded Tits . 
Ruffs and Reeves, Pekin Nightingales, Foreign Doves, Goldfinches, Redpollsy 
Bib Finches, Silverbilis, Waxbills, Zebra Finches (in an inner enclosure), Siskins. 


Tring, December 11th, 1915. RICHARDSON CARR. 


[The above is Mr. Carr’s courteous reply to certain specific questions which 
we put to him, and certainly is., 2s he claims, * breeding in captivity’ ‘according to 
present rules. No medal can be awarded for this event, as the initial success occurred, 
we believe, more than two years ago.—ED. ] 
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and an Ornithological Diary from the Punjab. 
By He Wrist ibs MB sOnue 
(Continued from page 322). 

December 27.—When shooting my way back from Ranian to Otu, I observed 
a nest on the top of a stall Kikur tree, from which an Eagle 
flew disturbed by the noise of our guns. I sent a man up to 
investigate and he reported that the large stick nest, lined 
with coarse grass, contained 3 eggs. As it was necessary to 
ascertain the exact species of Eagle I sent the party on and 
laid up in the neighbourhood of the nest; it was aot long 
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before the female who had been soaring high in the air with 
the male and other Eagles--descended and settled in the »mpty 
nest I had removed the eggs. As I approached the (tree, 
however, she left the nest and perched on the end of a neigh- 
bouring bough, whence I shot her. The bird proved io be 
a fine Indian YVawny Eagle (Aguila vindhiana). The three 
eggs were incubated. This is the only occasion on which Il 
have found more than two eggs in a nest of this species. 

A large number of Short-eared Owls flushed in some grassy 
fields; one that was shot at and sent away wounded was at 
once captured by a couple of Eagles. Eagles of two or three 
kinds ‘were most numerous in this part, and I saw a couple 
that appeared to be an immature and adult Bonelli’s Eagle 
(Hieraetus fasciatus). 

Visited a small stretch of water in the irrigation dam near 
Otu ; here were a mixed selection of water birds—about a dozen 
Flamingoes, a Pelican, Herons, Black-necked Storks, Ruddy Shei- 
drakes, Demoiselle Cranes, Mallard, Shovellers; Greenshanks’, and 
a flock of Little Stints (7vinga minuta). The nest of Pailas’ 
Fishing Eagle, from which I took 3 eggs on 20th November, 
now contained a single egg. The Fishing Eagles were much 
worried by a pair of Lugger Falcons (Falco jugger) which 
evidently intended nesting in the neighbourhood of the eyrie. 
During the couple of hours that I spent there, there was in- 
cessant friction between the Eagles and the Falcons,—the latter 
continually attacking as the former passed by, and treating me 
to a wonderful exhibition of stooping at a great height in the 
air; so fierce were these stoops that the Eagles attacked had 
frequently to turn in the air to ward off the blows with their 
talons. 

Blue-throats common, and a few AHirundo rustica noted. 


28th._From Otu to Hissar a Black Vulture (Vultur moza- 
achus) noted, and some King Vultures (Ofogyps calvus). 
29.—The Short-toed Eagle (Circaetus gallicus) is common on 
the grass farm at Hissar, where two or three may be scen in 
view at once, soaring or hovering like Kestrels. They are ap- 
parently insect feeders, and do not worry trained Hawks. 

About a dozen Warty-headed Ibis (/nocotis papi-losus) noted : 
also 3 or 4 Hirundo rustica and a Wire-tailed Swallow (H. 
sm.thi). 


December 30.—At Hissar a single Rain Quail (Coturnix coromandelica) 


shot, and another also on January Ist; these can only be re- 
garded as stragglers here at this time of year. A Wryneck /yrx 
torquilla) seen; one was noted also a few days ago, but I 
forgot to record the date. Two or three Hirundo sustica and 
Striated Swallow seen. A small party of Duck on a small jheel 
proved to be Common Pochard, Tufted Duck, and Garganey, 
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December 31.—Hissar. Many Short-eared Owls, about 15 Honbara Bust- 
ard, some Sociable Lapwings (Chetlusia gregaria) and a Ciner- 
eous Vulture (Vultur monachus) observed in the course of a 
day’s hawking. 
FINIS. 


ERRATA. 
Page 268, line 8 ‘course’ should be coarse. 
274; line 26; ‘Pocphila gouldian”’ should read Poephila vouldiae. 
277 line 191 “* Trachlopterum”’ should read Trochalopterum. 
278, bottom line; ‘‘Ameboar”’ should read ‘* Amoebae.” 
279, line 30; ‘‘ Nayroca’’ should read Nyroca. 
294, line 5, ‘“Chethisia” should read Chettusia. 
313; line 7; ‘“‘ Viole” should read Violet. 
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Brown, Mrs. C., Piowinarae. (May, 1910). 
Brownine, W. H., 16, Cooper Square, New York, U.S.A. (February, — 
1910). 
Browne, Capt., A. E., Belmont, Murree, Punjab, India. (March, 
eee LOS 2); 
Brucnr, Miss A., Chevet Park, Wakefield. (March, 1909). 
Burron, Reainanp P,, Caerhyn, Llandrindod Wells. (Jan., 1913). 
Bun, F. W., Bude, Strathearn Road, Sutton, Surrey. (June, 1912). 
BurnuaAm, Jonn B., President A.G.P. and P. Ass., Trinity Build- 
ings, 111, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. (March, 1913). 
Busu. W., “The County Bor. of Newport School of Art, Clarence 
Street, Newport, Mon. (May, 1909). 4 
Camps, H. T. T., F.Z.S., Linden House, Haddenham, Ely. Orig. 
cs Memn.). 
_ Capury, F., Avenue House, Cotham Park, Bristol. (October, 1907). 
- Carr., F. J., St. Aidan’s, Alnwick. (April, 1914). 
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Carr, J. T., Blythewood, Deramere Drive, Malone Road , Belfast. 
(September, 1912). 

Carr, Ricnarpson, Home Farm, Tring, Herts. (June, 1913). 

Carrwniaur, Miss E., Bretton Lodge, Wakefield. (January, 1912). 

CHAMBERLAIN, C., The Aviary, 20, Perkin Street, Port Elizabeth, 
Cape Province, S. Africa. (June, 1914). 

Cuaviin, Mrs. DrumMonb,, Government House, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
(July 1914). 

Cuariin, E. W., The Firs, Great Amwell, Ware. (Sept., 1903). | 

Cuar.eEs, J., Stone House, Doncaster. (February, 1914). 

CHari_EsworrH, Miss Aupry, Marnhull Rectory, Sturminster Newton, 
Dorset. (July, 1914). : 

CyaTTERTON, Mrs., 11, Fairfield Road, Crouch End, London, N. (Janu- 
ary. 1915). 

Cuawner, Miss E. F., Forest Bank, Lyndhurst, Hants. (July, 
1910). 

Cnick, Herserr J., 39\, Radford Road, Nottingham. (March, 1914). 

Cunisriv, Mrs. G., Newton House, Elgin. (January, 1913). 

Cuarb, Miss Lypta, The Hollies, 194, Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W. (March, 1910). 

Ciark, W. G., Hummers Knott, Windsor Road, Slough. (January, 
1915), t 

CLARKE, S., Inces, Scaynes Hill, Hayward’s Heath. (August, 1911). 

Cuirron, Lord, Dormant. (October, 1905). 

Couron, R., 9 Birkendale Road, Sheffield. (February, 19138). 

ConneLn, Mrs. KNaAtrcuBuLL, The Orchard, Brockenhurst, Hants. (July, 
L912); 

ConsTABLE, Rev. W. J., Uppingham. (February, 1912). 


Corsut, Sir R. J., Bt., Acton Reynold, Shrewsbury. (April, 1911). 


Croker, Cuas., E., Burrow Inch, Lower Bourne, Farnham. (Oct., 
39 i I ye ; 
Cronxsnaw, J., 193, Manchester Street, Accrington. (Nov., 1901). 
Cross. R., Northumberland Park, Tottenham, London, N. (Jan., 

1914). 
Croyspaun, Mrs. B., Hawke House, Sunbury-on-Thames. , (January, 
1908). 
Curry, H. L., Lambolle Lodge, Littlehampton. (July, 1912). 
Curniz, J., 128, Willowbrae Road, Edinburgh. (August, 1913). 
Curzon, J. W., Temperance Hotel, opp. Central Station, Lowestoft. 
(February, 1912). 


Cvsuny, Cmarims, e/o. Messrs. Neish, Howell, and Haldane, 47, 


Watling Street, St. Paul’s, E.C. (Orig. Mem). 

DarRELL, Dr. H. W., Adelaide House, All Saints’ Green, Norwich. 
(September, 1908). 6 

Davipson, Mrs., Yew Tree Cottage, Bitterne, Southampton. (April, 
1911). 

Davies, Mrs, M. H., Daresbury Hall, near Warrington. (January, 
1914). 


at 


OO ee ee 


 Dawson- -Smitn, F., Nash Rectory, Stony Stratford, Bucks. (March, 


1912). 
ay ‘Deuu, C. E., 12, High Street, Harlesden, London, N.W. (January, 
1914). 
- Dennis,, sie Haroup, St. Leonard’s Park, Horsham. (Jan., 1904). 
_ Dewar, D., I.0.S., F.Z.S., Saharaupar, U.P., India. 


Dewar, i oF, 2, St. Patrick’s Square, Edinburgh. (Orig. Mem.). 
De YARBURG- Bir aeont The Hon. Liniua, Heslington, York. (June, 
om 1903). 

_ Dircnrreip, F., 37 Nugget Street, Oldham. (April, 1914). 

- Dopsin, J., Waverley Works, Leith, Edinburgh. (April, 1906). 

- Dosson, W. B. C., Bindown, Hampton Wick. (April, 1914). 
DruMMOND, Miss, Mains of Megginch, Errol, Perthshire. (November, 
j 1907). 

Dunieatu, The aa, Ballywalter Park, Ballywalter, co. Down. 
(November, 1901). 

_ Dvurron, The Hon. and Rev. Canon, Bibury Vicarage, Fairford, Glos. 
| (May, 1906). 

Dyort, R. A., Freeford, Lichfield. (November, 1912). 

Haru, J. Hupson, Newgate House, Cottingham, Hull. March, 1914). 
- Exsxriir, Wm., 14, Victoria Terrace, Limerick. (April, 1906). 

_ Eccurs, Miss A. S., The Glade, rigs Hill, Surbiton, sare (Jan., 
: 1912). 
EpmMunpbs, W., Coombe Farm, Langton Matravers, Wareham. (Nov., 
1909). 

Ems, E. F. M., Rosebank Cottage, Carshalton Road, Sutton, Surrey, 
(June, 1910). 

Ezra, A., 110, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London. (Jan., 
1911). i 

Ezra, D., 3, Kyd Street, Calcutta, India. (August, 1912). 
Fase1:, WiLtiAM, R., The Oaks, Holly Bush Hill, Snaresbrook, N.E. 
(Jan., 1903). 

Frurrar, B. B., M.D., F.Z.S., Superintendent, the Royal Zoological 
- Society’s Gardens, Phoenix Park, Dublin. (December, 1912). 

_ Fryprisen, A. G., Hallow Dene, Torquay. (June, 1913). 
 Firrr. W.4H., 1, Agnes Road, Nofthampton. (May, 1913). 

_ Fisher, W. H., The Bush Hotel, Farnham. (May, 1908). 

- Fisnzer-Rowr, H. M., St. Leonard’s Grange, Beaulieu, Brockenhurst, 
> Hants... ;(January; 1911). 

Fruannery, M. J., Barrack Street, Nenagh. (January, 1909). 
Frower, Capt., S. S., F.Z.S.. M.B.O.U:, Keedah House, Zoological 
Gardens, Gizeh, Egypt. (March, 1909). 
Frowrr, Mrs. Sranuey, Longfield, Tring, Herts. (July, 1910). 
FocKLEMANN, Herr Avueust, Handels-Tierpark, Hamburg-Grossborstel, 
Niendorferweg. (December, 1912). 

Forster, W. L., Smithfield, Orange Free State, S. Africa. (May, 
A x 1914). 

_ Foster, T., Fairlight, Babbacombe, Devon, (March,. 1914). 


” 
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Foster, Miss E. M., 35, High Street, Huntingdon. (January., 1909). 

FowLeR-warp, Dr. F., 40, Berners Street, Ipswich. (Oct., 1913). 

FREELAND, G. Scorr, Hill Rise, Quarry Hill, Tonbridge. (July, 
1912). 

Frest, W. J. C., 13, Fairlawn Avenue, Chiswick Park, London, W. 
(August, 1913). 

Frostick, J., 50, Boundaries Road, Balham, London, 8.W. (Dee., 
1909). 

Fry, J. 8., Cobo, Guernsey. (August, 1913). 

GaLLowAy, Mrs. E., Fernville, Fortis Green Road, East Finchley, 
London, N. (January, 1908). 

GALLowAy, P. F. M., Durban, St. Peter’s Avenue, Caversham, Read- 
ing. (November, 1907). : 

GARDINER, Mrs. STANLEY, Bredon House, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 
(January, 1913). 

GERRARD, JouNn, M.B.O.U., Worsley, Manchester. (June, 1905). 

GERRARD, Miss M., 14, Via Perasto, Lido, Venice, Italy. (June, 
1914). 

Guoyns, Horace, P., Kew Cottage, Holmesdale Road, Hampton Wick, 
Kingston-on-Thames. (October, 1912). 

Gopry, Epouarn, LeCoteau, Lantheuil par Creully (Calvados), France. 
(January, 1912). 

GoopacrE, HuGu, Ullesthorpe, Lutterworth. (May, 1912). 

GoopcHILD, H., M.B.O.U., 66, Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W. (July, 1903). 

GoopcuiLD, J. Clare, Suffolk. (January, 19138). 

GoopreLLow, W., The Poplars, Kettering. (October, 1908). 


GorRRINGE, The Rev. Recinaup, Manston Rectory, Sturminster Newton, 


Dorset. (December, 1902). 

Gosszr, Dr. Puriip, M.B.O.U., Curtlemead, Beaulieu, Brockenhurst’, 
Hants. (April, 1910). 

Gott, Mrs. F., Weetwood Garth, Leeds. (November., 1912). 

Gournay, H., (Penshurst, Shortheath, Farnham, Surrey. (November, 
1907). 

GRAHAM, JouNn, Rainbow Hotel, Kendal, (February, 1911). 4 
Gray, H., M.R.C.V.S. (Hon. Veterinary Surgeon), 23, Upper Philli- 
more Place, Kensington, London, W. (May, 1906). 
GREENALL, Miss Susan, The Manor, Carlton Scroop, Grantham. (May, 

1914). 
Grurven, Miss M., c.o., Mrs. Green, 41, Clanricarde Gardens, Notting 
Hil! Gate, London, W. (October, 1907). 
Grossmitu, J. L., The Grange, Bickley, Kent. (January, 1913). 
Gurney, G. H., Keswick Hall, Norwich. (June, 1913). 
Haccin, G. E., B.A., Brunecombe, Foxcombe Hill, Oxford. (Feb., 
1910). 
Haun, Countess C. V., 192, Walpole Road, Wimbledon, London, S.W~ 
(August, 1910). : 
Hau, Miss A, F., 26, Adelaide Road, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.; 


Es 
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Bes and Denholme, Hayling Island, Havant. (September, 1911). 
Haz, Ciinron B., Pedrogosa and Laguna, North West Corner, Santa 
an Barbara, California, U‘S.A. (April, 1911). 

i Hanse.y, FRANK, Bank House, Granton Road, Edinburgh. (November, 
. 1911). ; ¥ 

- Harcourr, The Rt. Hon. Lewis, P.C., 14, Berkeley Square, London, 
a W. (April, 1914). 

_ Harpur, E. W., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 6, Ashburnham Road, Bedford : 
co (October, 1907). 

Harris, Cuas., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E. (April, 1910). 
Harrury, Mrs. E. A., Lynchfield, Bishop’s Lydeard, Taunton. (Sep- 
tember, 1907). 

_ Harvey, Lady, Langley Park, Slough. (June, 1908). 

- Harcueui, D. G., c.o. Parry and Co., Madras, India. (December, 
‘- TOT 1). 

_ Hawke, The Hon. M. C., Wighill Park, Tadcaster. (November, 1902). 
Hawkins, L. W., Estrilda, New Clive Road, West Dulwich. (Original 
: Member). 

_ Hexs, T., Brooklea, The Downs, Luton. (August, 1912). 
Henperson, Mrs. W. F., Moorfield, Upper Claremont, Newcastle-on- 
A Tyne. (November, 1908). 

_ Henperson, J. Alex., Cassland, Springwell Road, Tonbridge. (August, 
oe 1913). 

 Hewnstocx, J. H., Market Place, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. (March, 
a 1907). 

HERBERT. EDWARD GREVILLH, Bombay Burmah Trading, Co., Bangkok, 
Siam, and The Rectory, Hennington Abbot, St. Ives, Hunts. 
(January, 1915). 

Hetitey, Dr. Henry, Beaufort House, 114, Church Road, Norwood, 
S.E. (January, 1908). 

 Hewirt, F. W. G., The Old Hall, Weelsby, Grimsby. (April, 1909). 
_ Hincxs, Miss E. M., Baron’s Down, Dulverton, Somerset. (December, 
1904). 

Hopkin, Mrs., Sedbergh House, Kew Green, Surrey. (February, 1908). 
 Horrmann, R., Tower House, Leigham Court Road, Streatham, Lon- 
, don, S.W. - (March, 1912). 

Houpen, Raupu, A., F.Z.S., 5, John Street, Bedford Row, London, 
» = . W.C., and Harpenden, Herts. (July, 1911). 

- Hownins, Miss, Greyfriars, Preston. (February, 1906). 

Houuins, Mrs., The Aviaries, Coppice Drive, Harrogate. (May, 1903). 
_ Howtmes, Tuomas, 46, Aglionby Street, Carlisle. (January, 1911). 
. Horxrnson, Eminus, D.S.0., M.A., M.B., Oxon, South Bank, Bath- 
i hurst, Gambia, West Africa. (October, 1901). 

 _Horssrucu, Major, B. R., Tandridge Priory, Oxted, Surrey. (October, 
1909). 

- Hovurtoy, Miss K., Fountain Dale, Mansfield, Notts. (April, 1914). 
_ Hovrtoy, Cuartes, Laburnum House, Denton’s Green, St. Helens, © 

(November, 1901), 


Pal 
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Frank, 54, Thomas Street, Wellingborough. (February, 1902). 

aicBo RD, Mrs. D. L. (Dormant). (January, 1905), 

Hume, J.MEs, Hepscott, Morpeth. (June, 1903). 

Humrurys, Russe, Present address unknown. (July, 1902). 

HurnDauu, Mrs. R., Ditton Hill Lodge, Ditton Hill, Surbiton, Surrey. 
(April, 1913). ‘ 

Isaac, CuAs., Brockley House, Slough. (March, 1911). 

JamrRaAcu, A. E., 180, St. George’s Street, London, E. (July, 1909). 

JARDINE, J., Castle Inilk, Lockerbie, N.B. (August, 1913). 

Jenks, H., 54, Ebury Street, London, S.W. (August, 1913). 

Jounson, Miss L. Srurron, Orotava House, Hastings. (September, 
1910). 

Jounson, Major, F., Melrose, Wilbury Road, Hove, Brighton. (August, 
L912). 

Jounon, H. V., 18 Chambres Road, Southport. (November, 1908)). 

Krison G. Mortimmr, Home Cottage, Sunbury-on-Thames. (June, 
1913). 

Knmnnepy, Lt., G., c./o. Mrs. Kennedy, 7, Albion Road, Sutton ; 
Surrey. (May, 1908). 

Kenwortuy, J. M., Meadowcroft, Windemere, (June, 1909). 

Kine, Frank, Dormant. (March, 1909). 

Kine, H. T., 11 Elm Tree Avenue, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 
(April, 1914). 

Kitn, E. Bacsuor, Haines Hill House, Taunton. (February, 1912). 

Knopet, Miss E. Maun, 32, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. (Dec., 
TOA). 

Komyakorr, Aupxis, Novinsky Boulevard, 109, Moscow, Russia. Dec., 
1912). 

Lams, Mrs., The Limes, Worting, Basingstoke. (March, 1912). 

Lams, E. J., Alverstone, Thetford Road, New Malden,. Surrey. (May, 
1906). 

Larusury, Dr. C. J., Ashton Avenue, Dunstable. (February, 1913). 

Luacu, ©. F., Vale Lodge, Leatherhead. (July, 1914). 

Len, Mrs. E. D., Hartwell House, Aylesbury. (September, 1910). 

Lucu DE Leas, Dr. H. Redcar. (April, 1911). 

Litrorp, The Lorp, Lilford Hall, Oundle, Northants. (January, 
(1914). 

Lonepren, Mrs. D. A. S., 40 Beechwood Road, Uplands, Swansea’. 
February, 1914). \ 

Lonapon, Mrs. C. A., Arreton, Epsom Road, Guildford. (February, 
1909). 


Love.tu-Kuays, Dr. L. F., F.Z.S., Park Lodge, East Hoathly, Halland, 


Sussex. (March, 1913). 
Low, G. E., 14, Royal Terrace East, Kingstown. (May, 1914). 
Lown, A. J. C., Present address unknown. (January, 1912). 
Lucas, Miss Emma, Bramblehurst¥ East Grinstead, Sussex.  (Sept., 
1913), 


te - Lucas, N.S., M.B., F.Z.S., 19 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, Lon- 


don, W. (January, 1914). 


Lynam, C. C., M.A., Bardswell Road, Oxford. (September, L913). 
-Lyrucor, G. W. F., Camlyn, Cromwell Road, Stretford, Manchester. 


McCu.noven, Jonny, Fairy Hill, Cranmore Park, Belfast. (January, 
Oye l9T4)), 
McDonaAcu, J) EB. R.; M-R-C:S., L.R.C :P:, F:Z:S:, L,L,8, ; 4 Wim- 
~ pole Street, London, W. Mrdasaxy, 1903). 
McDoxaup, Miss, Meadow Bank, Hollington Park, ‘St. Leonards-on-Sea 
(April, 1911). 
McLaren, The Hon. Mrs. Morrison, Parkfield, Park Bai? Southwick, 
Brighton. (November, 1906). 
MALprEN, Viscountess Evuiinn, Great Bookham, Leatherhead. (August, 
1909). 
Mauuert, E. A., M.A., Great Wishford, Salisbury, (September, 1911). 
Mannerine, R., 117, Elsenham Street, Southfields, Wandsworth, Lon- 
don, S.W. (February, 1912). 


- Maprry, Sranzey, 12, Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington Gore, South 


Kensington, London, S.W. (February, 1911). 
Marmont, W. B., The Firs, Amberley, Stroud, Glos. (October, 1908). 
MarsDEN, J., Thornhurst, Tewit Park, Harrogate. (March, 1914). 
Marsuauu, Mrs., Marrowells, Walton-on-Thames. (April, 1911). 
Mason, D., The Maisonette, Broadstairs. (April, 1914). 
Master, G. M.B., B.C., 86, Guildhail Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 
(CNows.,L903)ro" - 
MAXWELL-Jackson, Miss M., Cowhill, Rutland Road, Harrogate. 
(January, 1913)). 
Maywrir, C. T., 1, Shardcroft Aven, Herne Hill, S.E. (December, 
~ 1908). 


- Meavows; J. C. W., 19, Cardiff Road, Luton. (February., 1908). 


Meakin, H., 16, Shaftesbury Road, Luton. (January, 1904). 


-Miuuer, Mrs K. Luestin, (Dormant). (January, 1913). 


Mitisum, O., 7, Cliftonville Parade, Margate. (July, 1907). - 

Mineurn, Mr., The Zoo, Adelaide, Australia. (July, 1914). 

Mitcuett, H., Haskells, Lyndhurst, Hants. (September, 1903). 

Money, L. G. Cniozz\, M.P., The Grey House, Hampstead Lane, Lon- 

: don, N. (October, 1910). 

Monracun, G. R., 63, Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E. (February, 
1909). 


- Montcomery, W. O., Rubana, Burton Road, Hornsea, Hull. (January, 


L913). : 
Mortimer, Mrs. Wigmore, Holmwood, Dorking. (Original Member). 
Muwnpy, Miss Syprt, Shipley Hall, Derby. (August, 1911). - 
Murtox, MArsuant, Osborn Villas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (August, 
TOTS) 
New ey, R. A., 24, Stockwell Green, London, 8.W. (December, 1902). 
Newman, T. H., F.Z.S., M.B.0.U., Newlands, Harrowdene Road, Wem- 
bley, Middlesex. (huls, 1903). 
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Nicotson, Tuos., G., F.Z.S., Glenoe, Walton-on-Thames. (June, 
1910). 

Oakny, W., 34, High Street, Leicester. (Original Member). 

Operuotser, Harry C., 1,444, Fairmont Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. (December, 1903). 

O’DonnELL, O., Hyntle Place, Hintlesham, Ipswich. (August, 1912). 

O’DonnELL, Masor-Gen., H., C.B., D.S.O., Banu, N.W.F:P:, India: 
(October, 1913). 

O’Nern, ArruuR, 25, Eldred Street, Carlisle. (January, 1911). 
O’Ruruty, Nicholas 8., 144, Eastern Road, Kent Town, Brighton. 
(Orig. Member). . 

Oca, J. E., The Grove, Cockburnspath, Berwickshire. (February, 
ron3)) 

Onstow, The Countess of, Clarendon Park, Guildford. April, 1913). 

Owen, P., 19, 5 Rue Laperouse, Paris, France. (March, 1912). 

Pacn, W. T., F.Z.S., (Hon. Editor), Glenfield, Graham Avenue, 
Mitcham, Surrey. (May, 1905). 

Painter, V. Kenyon, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. (November, 1910). 

Parkin, Tuos., M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U:, Fairseat, High Wickham, 
Hastings. (May, 1914). 

Parerson, Rev. J. MApuerort, Karachi, Sindh, India. (November, 
1908). ; 

Pauwets Rosert E., Everberg par Cortenberg, Brabant, Belgium. 
(September, 1909). 

PennANY Lady Epiru DovueLas, Soham House, Newmarket. (July, 


1908). 

PrrcivaL, W. G., Nanga, Chania Bridge, British Hast Africa. (Jan., 
1915): 
Perkins, E., Chester Hill, Woodchester, Stroud, Gloucestershire. (Feb., 

1903). 


FuRREAU, Major, G. A., F.Z.8., 2-4 Gurkha Rifles, Bakloh, Punjab, 
India. (December, 1903). 

Prerruau, Mrs. R. A. D., 11, Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh. (Septem- 
ber, 1908). 

Perrine, C. 8. R., Claremont Avenue, New Malden, Surrey. (October, 
1902). 

Puair, H. J., Broad Street, Alresford. (January, 1912). 

PickarpD, H. K., 298, West End, Lane, Kilburn, London, N.W. (Oct., 
1901). 

Pickius, W. H., Stonyhurst, Morecambe, Lanes. (May, 1904). 

Pixs, L. G., F.Z.S., King Barrow, Wareham. (December, 1910). 

Pinxineton, Lady KATHLEEN, Chevet Park, Wakefield, (September, 
1908). 

Piruiz, Miss Dorotuy, 68, Clarendon Road, Southsea, Portsmouth. 
(September, 1911). 

PorrmmoreE, Lady, Poltimore Park, Exeter. (August, 1911). 

Ponp, Mrs. T., 174, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. (November, 
1902), 
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Porn, Mrs., Howden, Tiverton, Devon. (February, 1914). 

Pow, Miss M. M., Hawthorn House, Oakhill Park, Old Swan, Liver- 
pool. (May, 1914). 

Puck, Ovro, Darenth Lodge, Chingford, N.E. (May, 1912). 

Puutar, Lawrence, H. F., F.Z.8., Dunbarnie Cottage, Bridge of 
Earn, Perthshire. (October, 1913). 

Quincey, R. de Quincwy, Inglewood, Chislehurst, Kent. (August, 1910). 

Rarricgan, G. E., Setley Cottage, Brockenhurst, Hants. (March, 
1909). 

Raven, W. H., 239, Derby Road, Nottingham. (October, 1909). 

Raynor, Rev. G. H., M.A., Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldon. (December, 
1909). 

Reap, Mrs. W. H., Church Croft, Weston Park Road, Thames Ditton. 
(January, 1911). 

Reeve, Carr., J. S., Leadenham House, Lincoln. (March, 1908). 

Rusraty, J. A., 82, Cambridge Street, Birmingham. (November, 
1903). 

Ricr, Capt. G., Clayquhat, Blairgowrie. (July, 1902). 

Ropsins, H., 37, New Oxford Street, London, W. (October, 1908). 

Rowson, J., 28, Camden Grove, Peckham, S.E. (December, 1909). 

Rogut, C., 400, Edgware Road, London, W. (September, 1911). 

Rogers, W. T., 21, Priory Villas, New Road, Brentwood. (October, 
1907). . 

Rocerson, Mrs., Fleurville, Cheltenham. (February, 1903). 

Roru, Frep, G. R., Sherwood Place, Englewood, N.J., U.S.A. (Nov., 
1908). 

ROTHWELL, JAMzES, E., 153, Sewell Avenue, Brooklyn, Mass., U.S.A. 
(February, 1911). 

Routu, Cou. J. J., 2, Beechworth Villas, Cheltenham. (January, 
1912). 

Row, C. H., Chapel House, Long Melford ,Suffolk. (December, 1905). 

RUMSEY, Lacy, 23, Rua de Terpa Pinto, Villa Nova de Saye, Oporto, 

_. Portugal. (October, 1911). 

Ryan, G. E. (Bar.-at-law), Hintlesham Hall, Ipswich. (November, 
1913). 

Ryan, W. J. Norwoop, St. John’s, Beaufort Road, Kingston-on- 
Thames. (September, 1913). 

Scu3utmerR, J. C., Heathwood, 5, Dacres Road, Forest Hill, London, 
S.E. (April, 1913). 

Scuuyt, D. G., 12, Toe-Haringvlist, Rotterdam, Holland. (January, 
1914). 

Scott, B. Hamitton, Hamildean, Ipswich. (July, 1910). 

Scort, J. Easron, M.B., Birdhurst, Woodcote Road, Wallington, Sur- 
rey. (March, 1908). 

Scort, Mrs. J. Easton, Birdhurst, Woodcote Road, Wallington, Surrey. 

_ (March, 1908). 

Scort-Miuuer, R., Greenoak Hill, Broomhouse, Glasgow. (May, 1913). 

SuBaG-MonrTEriory, Mrs., Hast Cliffe Lodge, Ramsgate. (May, 1914), 
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Sxcubn, Le Comry Dw, 45, Avenue d’Jena, Paris, France. (April, 


1914). 
Suipron, A. J., 71, Cloudesdale Road, Balham, London, 8.W. (April, 
1913). | 
Sicu, H. L., Corney House, Burlington Lane, Chiswick, W. (June, 
1908). 


Sipesotrom, Mrs. E. HaArror, Ktherow House, Hollingworth, Man- 
chester. (February, 1908). 

Situs, ArTuUR, 260, Loughborough Road, Leicester. (January, 1911). 

Srpver, AuLuN, 303, High Road, Streatham, London, S.W. (Original 
Mernber). 

Simpson, R. E., 5, Christ Church Avenue, Armley, Leeds. (December, 
1907). 

SmirH-Rywanp, Mrs., Barford Hill, Warwick. (April, 1909). 

Smiru, W.38., 24, Jubilee Street, Luton. (December, 1908). 

Smiru, J., Woodlands, Kendal. (January, 1910). 

Smiru, Miss ALrreva, 40, Davenport Road, Catford, London, S.E. 
(January, 1911). 

Snarey, H., 21, Leamington Road, Blackburn. (March, 1911). 


Soames, Rev. H. A., M.A., F.L.S., Lyneroft, Bromley, Kent. (Rejoins— 


January, 1914). 

Somprs, Frank, M.R.C.V.S., 66, Francis Street, Leeds. (January, 
1907). 

SourucomBh, S. L., Highlands, Ash, Martock, Somerset. (September, 
1910). 

Sournry, Miss M. E., The Vicarage, Chiddingly, Halland, Kent. 
(January, 1915). 

SPRANKLING, E., Brookland Cottage, South Road, Taunton. (February, 
1908). 

Sprawson, Dr. E. C., 68, Southwood Lane, Highgate, London, N. 
(October, 1913). 

Sproston, Mrs., The Elm House, Nantwich. (January, 1911). 

Sreap, EpGsr, Strowan, Christchurch, New Zealand. (September, 1911). 

StEAveNsON, Mrs. Paget, Cross Bank Hill, Hurwood-on-Tees, Darling- 
ton. (January, 1915). 

Strep, B., 22, North Street, Sudbury, Suffolk. (May, 1914). 
SrzinscuEn, W. E., The Bungalow, Contanchey, Guernsey. (February, 
1914). 

SvepHENS, A. J., Argyle Road, Ilford. (February, 1914). 

STERCKMANS, Dr. C. (Dormant). (August, 1910). 

Stewart, B. T., Glenhurst, The Crosspaths, Radlett, Herts. (Febru- 
ary, 1914). Ay 

Stonry, Mrs. Stuuna, 21, Mount Carmel Chambers, Duke’s Lane, 
Kensington, London, W. (August, 1912). 

Svorpy, Mrs. A., Summer Hill, Tarporley, ‘Cheshire. (November, 
1912). 

Stott, A. E., 15, East Parade, Leeds. (January, 1915), 
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Srrernt, E., The Poplars, Oatwoods, Anslow, Burton-on-Trent. (May, 
1909). 

SrrickLAnpD, E. A., 16, Alma Road, Windsor. (May, 1912). 

Srronc, Hurpert, The Hollies, Beckenham Lane, Bromley, Kent. (April, 
1913). 

Surro_k and BrerKksHIRE, The Countess of, Charlton Park, Malmesbury. 
(February, 1909). 

Sucerrr, R., Suggitt’s Lane, Cleethorpes, Grimsby. (December, 1903). 

Sucairr, W. E., Suggitt’s Lane, Cleethorpes, Grimsby. (Jan., 1915). 

Surciirrp, ALBERT, Fairholme, Welholme Road, Grimsby. (May, 
1907). 

Swarnz, Henry, A., 29, Perey Place, Dublin. (January, 1913). 

SWAYSLAND, W., Dormant. (Original Member). 

TAINTEGNIES, BARONNE Lp CLEMENT DBE, Cleveland, Minehead, Somer- 
set. (August, 1913). 

Tavistock, The Marquis of, Woburn Abbey, Woburn. (January, 
1913). 


“Temptp, W. R., Ormonde, Datchet, Windsor. (December, 1908). 


TrescHEMAKER, W. E., B.A., Ringmore, Teignmouth. (March, 1907). 
THoMassET, B. C., F.Z.S., The Manor House, Ashmansworth, New- 
bury, (July, 1912). 
Tuomerson, M., 4, William Street, Roslyn, Dunedin, New Zcaland. 
(June, 1911). 
THORBURN, Miss C. W., 99, Edge Lane, Liverpool. (March, 1910). 
THORNILEY, Percy W., Shooter’s Hill, Wem, Shrewsbury. (May, 
1913). 

Tiawaites, Dr. Ginpert, B. 94, Beaconsfield Road, Brighton. (May, 
1910). 

Tiprny, J. W., Oakdene, Victoria Road, Worthing. (January, 1912). 

Tinnny, G@. D. F., New York, Z.S., Darien, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
(January, 1913). 

Tomassit BALDELLI, LA Countxssa G., 4, Via Silvio, Pelico, Florence, 
Italy. (December, 1901). 

‘Tomiinson, Matcotm R., Shepherd’s House, Inveresk, Midlothian. 
(April, 1913). 

Townsend, S. M., (Hon. Ezhibitional Sceretary), 3, Swift Street, 
Fulham, S.W. (Original Member). 

Tracy, Mrs. A. L., Rossclare, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. (Feb., 
1914). 

Travers, Mrs. Jonunson, Fern Hill, Clonakilty, co. Cork. (December, 
1903). : 

Travis, Mrs. Pedmore Grange, Stourbridge. (January, 1911). 

TrRELOAR, Sir Wm., Bart., Grange Mount, Norwood, S.E. (June, 
1909). 

TuRNER-TuRNER, Mrs., Abbey Spring, Beaulieu, Brockenhurst, Hants. 
(Nov., 1910). 


- Tyson, C. R., 169, Sloane Street, Chelsea, London, S.W, (February, 


1911). 
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Unwick, D. R. St. Cross Mill, Winchester. (March, 1918). 

Van, Lewis, 8, Broadway, Woodford, London, N.E. (May, 1913). 

VALENTINE, E., 7, Highfield, Workington. (December, 1911). 

VILLIERS, Viscountess, C. Antwick’s Manor, Letcombe Regis, Wantage.. 
(Nov., 1912). 

VoLLMAR, P., 8, George Street, Minories, London, H.C. (February, 
1909). 

WappELt, Miss E. G. R. Peddie, 4, Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh. 
(February, 1909). 

Wave, L. M., Oakhill Road, Ashtead, Surrey. (September, 1913). 

Warr, Miss L. M., St. A., 12 Rosary Gardens, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. (December, 1907). 

Waker, A., M.A., B.Se., M.D., Dormant. (December, 1907). 

Watusu, J., 159, Duke’s Brow, Blackburn. (December, 1908). 

WALSH, JEFFREY, Pheasant Aviaries, Penny Street, Blackburn. (Oct. 
1910). 

Warp, Hon. Mrs. Somerset, Carrowden Castle, Donaghadee, co. Down. 
(October,, 1905). : 

WARDALE, H., Willington House, Willington Quay, Northumberland. 
(May, 1903). 

WAREN-WILLIAMS, H. E., Woodcote, Lodge, Woodcote Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. (January, 1911). 

Watson, 8., 37, Tithebarn Street, Preston. (September, 1910). 

Warts, Rupotpu, Wilmar, Wiggenhall Road, Watford. “(November, 
1906). 

Wess, Miss KaTupriny, Emery Down, Millington Road, Cambridge. 
(July, 1909). 7 

Wesstmr, Lady, Powdermill House, Battle, Sussex. (February, 1911). 

Weir, J., Oak Cottage, Ashley, New Milton, Hants. (December, 1912). 

WestacorT, H., Wellington Hotel, Minehead, Somerset. (September, 
1907). 

Weston, G. E., 42, Lewisham Road, Dartmouth Park, London, N.W. 
(July, 1908). 

Weruey, Mrs. R. E., Lehden, Coatham, Redcar. (July, 1911). 

WuistLER, Hucu, I. P.,Hissar, Punjab, India. (January, 1913). 

Wiutrorp, Henry (Hon. Photographer), Uplands View, Haven-street, 
Ryde. (July, 1908). 

WiuitAMs, Mrs., C. H., Emmanuel Parsonage, Exeter, (January, 
LO TAS: 

WiuLiAMs, Mrs. Howarp, 51, Harley House, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W. (June, 1910). 

WixitAMs, Srpnny,, F.Z.S. (Hon. Treasurer and Business Secretary), 
Holland Lodge, Edmonton, London, N. (October, 1910). 

Wiuson, Miss F. M., 35, Emanuel Avenue, Acton, Middlesex. (March, 
1906). 

Wiuson, T.N., M.A., Harrow Lodge, Bransgore, Christchurch, (Jan; 
1902), , 


WinNcHELSEA and NorrincHaM The Countess of, Haverholme Priory, 
Sleaford. (June, 1903). 

Wimsun, Cuas., Thirlmere, South End Road, Beckenham. (December, 
1909). 

Woop, L. W., Malting Farm, Aldwincle, Thrapston. (April, 1911). 

Workman,, W. H., M.B.O.U., Lismore, Windsor, Belfast. (June, 
1912). 

Wuicur,, G. B., c./o. G. Heaton, Church Hill, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham. (June, 1908). 

Wricut, H., Newcompe, LLB., Ravenshill, Huddersfield. (January, 
ROMY. 

Wrorrsstry,, The Hon. Water B., F.Z.S., Seisdon, Staplecross, 
Hawkhurst. (December, 1902). 

YRALLAND, James, Binstead, Ryde. (September, 1909). 

Youne, Arruur, E., 33, Brandling Park, Neweastle-on-Tyne. (Oct., 
LOLLY. 

Youn, Lady, Hanstead House, Bricket Wood, Herts. (January, 1914). 


The Hon. Business Secretary requests that he may be promptly 
informed of any errors im the above List. 


———- ¢— 


Associates. 


Hentcu, W. J., Lockington, Acacia Grove, New Malden, Surrey. (Jan., 
1904). 

Hyp, and Co., Ltd., R., Harold Street, Camberwell, S.E. (May, 
1904). ; 


Rules. 


1. The objects of “Tux Foreign Brrp Cire” shall be the 
mutual encouragement and assistance of the members in keeping «and 
breeding all species of Birds, and the exhibiting of Foreign Birds, and 
the improvement of Shows in regard to them. 

2. The Club shall be composed of members and associates. 
Every member shall pay an entrance fee of 2s. 6d. and an annual 
subscription of 10s. Every associate shall pay an entrance fee of 2s. 
6d. and an annual subscription of 5s. Associates shall have such of 
the privileges of the Members as the Council shall from time to time 
direct. Subscriptions shall be due and payable in advance on th Ist 
ot January in each year. If any member’s or associate’s subscriptions 
shali be more than three months overdue, he shall be suspended from all 
benefits of the Club, and if more than nine months overdue notice of 
his having ceased to be a Member or Associate of the Club, and of the 
cause, may be published in Notices to Members ; and on such notice being 
published he shall cease .to be a member, or associate accordingly, but 
his liability for overdue subscriptions shall continue. 
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3. New members shall be proposed in writing by a member of 
the Club; and the name and address of every person thus proposed, with 
the name of the person proposing him, shall be published in the Notices 
to Members. Unless the candidate shall, within fourteen days after the 
publication of his name, be objected to by at least two members, he 
shall be duly elected. If two or more members shall lodge with either 
o.” the Secretaries objections to any candidate, he shall not be elected, 
but the signa ure to the signed objections must be verified by the Seru- 
tineer. Tue Secretaries and the Scrutineer shall not disclose the names 
ot the objeciors. 


4. Any member wishing to resign at the end of the current year. 
of the Club shall give notice of his intention to one of the Secretaries 
before the Sist of December, and in default of such notice he shall be 
liable to the following year’s subscription. 


5. The Officers of the Club shall be elected from the members, 
and shalt consist of a President, one or more Vice-presidents, 
an; Auditor, a Scrutineer, one or more Secretaries, a Treasurer, a 
Veterinary Surgeon, and a Council of Twenty-four members, and such 
number. of Judges as shall from time to time be determined by the 
Council. The NHditor, Secretaries, Treasurer, and Veterinary Surgeon 
shall be ex-officio members of the Council. Three Members of the 
Council retire annually by seniority, but are eligible for re-election. 
The Editor, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall ve elected trienially. The 
Council and Judges shall be elected in a manner hereinafter provided. 
The other officers shall be elected annually at a meeting of the Council, 
immediately after their own election. 


6. The election for the three annual vacancies on the Council, 
and the Judges, shall take place every year between the 15th November 
and the 5th December. The Secretaries shall ascertain which of the 
members are willing to stand for election to office, and shall send to each 
Member of the Club on or about the 15th of November a voting paper 
containing a list of all such members, showing the offices for which they 
are respectively .seeking election. Hach Member shall make a (xX) 
opposite the names of those for whom he desires to vote, and shall sign 
the paper at the foot, and send it in a sealed envelope ‘to the Scrutineer, 
so that he may receive it before 5ih of December. The Scrutineer shall 
prepare a return of the Officers elected, showing the number of votes 
recorded for each Candidate, and send it to one of the Secretaries for 
publication in the Notices to Members for December. The Scrutineer 
shall not reveal to any person how any Member shall have voted.: 
In the event of an equality of votes the President shall have a casting 
vote. 


7. Dealers in birds shall not be eligible for election to any 
office in the Club, except that of Judge. For the purpose of this 
rule, any member who habitually buys birds with the intention of selling 
them again, shall be deemed a bird dealer. Before the annual election 
of officers, the Secretaries shall submit to the Council the list of members - 
willing to stand for election to the Secretaryship, the Treasurership, and 
the Council; and the Council shall remove from the Jist the name of any 
Candidate who shall be, in the opinion of the Couneil, a dealer in birds, 
within the meaning of this rule. The decision of the Council or of any 
Committee to whom the Council shall delegate its power under this rule, 
shall be final. When a dealer is proposed as a Member of this Club, 
the fact of his being a @ealer shall be stated in the Notices to Members. 

8. It shall be lawful for the Council to delegate any of its 
powers to a Committee. : , 

9. The Council may appoint an Arbitration Committee, which 
may decide questions at issue between members or associates, when 
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requestea to do so by both parties. Any decision of such Committee 


ee shall be final, Except to the extent permitted by this rule, the Olub 


and its officers shall decline to concern themselves with disputes between 
Members. 


10. The Council shall have power to alter and add to these 


~ Rules, but shall give to the Members notice of any ptoposed alteration 
or addition, and in the event of six members objecting thereto within 


fourteen days, the proposed alterations or additions shall be submitted 
to the votes of the members. Failing such objection the alteration shall 
date from its adoption by the Council. 

11. The Council shall have power to expel any Member or 
Associate at any time. 

-12.—Neither the office of Scrutimeer nor that of Auditor shall be 
held for two consecutive years by the same person. The Scrutineer shall 
not be a Candidate at any Election at which he acts as Scrutineer. 

13. If any office becomes vacant at any time other than the 
end ot the current year of the Club the Council shall have power to 
appoint any member to fill the vacancy. . : 

14. The decision of the majority of the Council shall be final 
and binding on the Club, but a resolution passed by the Council shall 
not be acted upon unless there be an absolute majority of the Council 
(ana not merely of those voting) in its favour. } 


5 
Notices to Members. 


Tur SrEcrETARIES: Owing to the exceptional times occasioning 
extreme business pressure upon Mr. §S. Williams and Mr. S. M. 
Townsend, there may be a little delay in acknowledging subscriptions, 
aud sending out exhibition medals, but all such will be dealt with as_ 
promptly as the special circumstances permit. 


SurscripT1ons: Members are asked to note that these became 
due on January Ist, and are payable in advance! We would also point 
out that the necessity for prompt payment is frequently overlooked, 
causing much inconvenience and inflicting needless labour on the Hon. 
Secretary, and equally needless waste of funds in making postal appilica- 
tion. Wil! members suffer this reminder ? 

BREEDING MerpAts: The final awards will be published and 
the medals distributed as soon as all the accounts concerning the various 
records have been sent in. The claims, all we think legitimate, are 
~as Icliows 


SPECIES :— 
*Cactus Conure (Conurus cactorum)—Dr. Lovell-Keays. 
*All-Green Parrakeet (Brotogerys tirica), Dr. Lovell-Keays. 
*Dwarl Weaver (Sitagra lutcola)—W. Shore Baily. 
*Sulphury Seed-eater (Serinus suiphuratus)—W. Shore Baily. 
Sharp-tailed Finch (Uroloncha acuticauda)—R. Suggitt. 
{Lesser Grey-headed Guan (Ortalis vetula)—R. Suggitt. 
Hy3BRIDs :— 
*Tri-coloured Mannikin X Bengalese—W. A. Bainbridge. 
*Silverbill < Bronze Mannikin—Miss M. Boyd. 


c 
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*Greenfinch X Sikhim Siskin—W. Shore Baily. 

{Spice X Bib Finch—W. Shore Baily. 

Grey X White-throated Finch—R. Suggitt. 
*Red-vented X Red-eared Bulbul—Miss A. B. Smyth. 
Magpie Mannikin xX Bengalese—L. M. Wade. 
Greenfinch X Ruddy Finch—L. M. Wade. 

*Articles have been published. +tArticles received,  awaili J 
publication. ; 

If any member knows of any previous successes with any of 
the above, wall they kindly send details to either the Hon. Secretary or 
Hon. Editor at once? 

Snow Srcrion: We desire to call the attention of members to 
the first Welsh National Show—the whole of the proceeds are to be given 
to the ‘Prince of Wales’ Fund’’—members are asked to give it their 
best support. See full details under “The Show Season” in this issue. 

SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 
WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 


—— Ga 
Roll of Honour. 


The Hon. Vere D. Boscawen.—Ivilled in action. 

Sir R. J. Corbet, Bart. —Wounded. 

Details are very meagre at present, but the following are serving 
with the colours: 

Mr. B. Hollins. 

Major B. R. Horsbrugh. 

Mr. F. King. 

Capt. J. S. Reeve. 

Dr. Sprawson, Capt. R.A.M.C., with the Expeditionary Force. 

Mr. R. Suggitt, Musketry Instructor. 

Dr. Gosse, Sussex Yeomanry. 

Dr. Legh de Legh, Major, R.A.M.C., 4th, Batt. Yorks. Regt. 


——o———__ 


Post Mortem Reports. ; 
Buutrincn (Q). (Mrs. G. Christie), Elgin. The bird had 


injured the scapular nerve, which caused paralysis of some of the shoulder; 
muscles which are supplied by that nerve. Breeding in confinement is 
very uncertain in results. 

Waxwine. (Geo. Scott Freeland), Tonbridge. The Waxwing 
was in the pink of condition, but its viscera was enveloped in fat. 
There is no doubt it died from syncope, the result of fatty infiltration 
of the heart. 

PEKIN Ropin. (Miss Clara Bowring), Worcestershire. The | 
bird died from fatty degeneration of the liver. 

(T. Hebbs), Luton. Both birds were males. The ‘cause of death 


was pneumonia, 


Ce et ie 
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Bast AFRICAN Maskpp Weaver. (Peter Arnott), Alloa. The 
East African Masked Weaver died from pneumonia. 
Hawrincu. (J: Goodchild), Clare, Suffolk. The cause of 
death was pneumonia. 
Answered by post:—J. Clarke; James Yealland. 
HENRY GRAY, M.R.C.V.S. 


Illustration and Deficit Funds. 
The Committee acknowledge with best thanks the following 
donations : 


n 
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Deremeerstt WADE Ale veh asclacrhis on dace ittanes GheseiecWlarets sult ievelat (sre'p 
Currie, J... SGI Pat CREE rE ae ee res 
Dunleath, The. Tiana Jor Dope aao ECE ray, eee DEO nee 
Pirbariiy) Bi Grewia. ce toes plese ovkes otowrendate vie vee ort 
Hopkinson, Dr. E. 
Page, Wesley T. 
Paterson, Rev. J. wes feet a OR a 2 OS oe Wee an 
Pennant, Lady Edith Douglas Fach tidseuaa ee tiert eee 
Scott-Miller, R. RRR DASCC Ete SGC a team heme LrET Ber 
Sepia gabe COR TEs GO. ss tude cia tin Yee nots, caer ercisn oan! om wae 
Smyth, Miss A. B. 
Webster, Lady — US ap Mee ah wetmaste eel sel et 
New Members Elected. 

W. G. Percival, Nanga, Chania Bridge, British East Africa. 
A. E. Stott, 15, East Parade, Leeds. 


ebrerd Grevile Herbert, Bombay Burmah Trading Co.. Bangkok, Siam, 
d The Rectory, Henningford Abbot, St. Ives, Hunts. 


W.G. Nee Hummers Knott, Windsor Road, Slough. 


Proposed for Election as Members. 
Mrs Chatterton, 11 Fairfield Road, Crouch End, London, N. 
By S. Williams. 


ScOoCoCOORHCSCOSC® 


W. E. Suggitt, Suggitt’s Lane, Cleethorpes, Grimsby. 
By the Hon. Editor. 


The Show Season. 


The Show Committee have granted patronage to Watford, and 
the following Show. Members are reminded that they must put F.B.C. 
after each entry. 

CARDIFF. Welsh National Cage Bird Society. February dth, 
6th, and 8th, Classificafion for ten classes for Foreign Birds. One 
Silver and Two Bronze Medals. Judge: Mr. W. T. Page. Schedules 
from Mr. W. Sampson, Langland House, Llanishen Street, Cardiff. 

The Show Committee wish to call the attention of Members 
to the fact that the whole of the proceeds of this show will be mented 
to the Prince of Wales Fund. 

3, Swift Street, ‘ S. M. TOWNSEND, 
Fulham, S.W. Hon. Exhibitional Sec. 
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The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial "Beorttary by the 10th of 
the month. Charge: Members’ advertisoments, four words a penny, minimum 
4d Non-Members, three words a penny, minimum 6d. 

COLOURED PLATES; All the plates that have been issued up to the 

present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each, with the excep- 
tion of “ A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. 
Apply to The Pusiisunr, Market Place. Ashbourne 


MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 
FOR SALE: Two Hybrid Silverbill x Bronze Mannikins, outdoors, 5s- 
each.—Miss Mary Boyd, Webbery, Bideford, Devon. 


FOR SALE: Two pairs Chinese Geese.—Capt. Reeve, Glendaragh, Cater- 
ham. ‘ 


FOR SALE: Acclimatised pairs of Himalayan Snow Pigeons, rare 
Rufous Pigeons, Indian Necklace Doves and Australian Orested 
Pigeons, or would EXCHANGE for such as Passerine, Rosella, 
or Pennant’s Parrakeets to value.—A. G. Findeisen, Hallow Dene, 
Torquay. 


FOR SALE: Acclimatised cock Cuban Red-legged Thrush, 35s.; also 
2 cock Crimson-wing Parrakeets, £13 the two.—Hon. Mary C. 
Hawke, Wighill Park, Tadcaster. 


FOR SALE: Fine pair Swainson’s Lorikeets, cocks; Rainbow, Non- 
pareil and Indigo Buntings; Cuban Finch, Violet-eared Waxbill, 
and Troupial. WANTED: Yellow-mantled Rosella and other rare 
Parrakeets, Bourke’s, etc.—Miss Clare, The Hollies, 194, Coombe 
Lane, Wimbledon, S.W. 


EXCHANGE: Will give two cock Olive Finches for one hen, and one 
Zebra Finch hen ior two cocks. All must be from out-door aviary 
and absolutely healthy.—Mrs. Stanley Gardiner, Selwyn Gardens, 
Cambridge. 


AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their erection 
and furnishing supervised at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited 
and expert advice given. Existing aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 
and re-furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, 
bi-monthly, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply all 
kinds of Bird Seeds and Foods from my own stock. Also -special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSECT- 
ILE MIXTURE, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. per lb. NEST 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, etc., specially made for the 
purpose, in three sizes—small, medium and large. These barrels, 
especially the large size, if fitted with a perch or twigy branch, 
make excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclement 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and -small Finches.— 
Apply, W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 
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The Foreign Bird Club. 


(Continued from page 1). 


Magazine Committee : 


Dr. M. Amsler Dr. J. E. R. McDonagh 
W. A. Bainbridge Rev. G. H. Raynor 

Dr. P. Gosse al Dr, J. Easton Scott 
_H. Gray, M.R.C.VS. R. Suggitt 

Dr. L. Loyell-Keays H. Willford 


Show Committee : 
W. A. Bainbridge A. Silver 
Hon. Mrs. G. Bourke S. M. Townsend (Hon. Sec.) 


morn 


Social Committee : 


Mrs. C. Anningson W. Bamford 

Miss M. E. Baker W. T. Rogers (Hon. Sec.) 
Hon. Mrs. G. Bourke | A. Sutcliffe 

Mrs. E. A. H. Hartley W.R. Temple 


— 


Awards Committee : 


Hon. W. B. Wrottesley E. W. Chaplin 
Countess of Winchilsea - Dr. Hetley 
H. Bright R. Suggitt (Hon. Sec.) 


Auditor—G. Scott-Freeland. 


Scrutineer—S. Beaty. 
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Notices to Members. 


Tue MaGazine: There are still many members who do not 
contribute anything concerning their Aviaries and Birds to the Club 
Journal. Probably in consequence of these stirring times, some of the 
pens that helped us last year will be silent during the coming season, 
and we shall require others to fill the gap ; however this may be, varietiy’ 
will certainly enhance the value of the Club Journal and increase its 
practical interest. We venture to suggest fo members, that they closely 
observe their birds, and jot down any jitems of interest (éfems that 
interest any individual member, will interest and help some other 
member) at once; the careful keeping of nesting records, also notes of 
the demeanour of the birds in the respective seasons of the year. Notes 
concerning species wintered out of doors and their demeanour during 
this period will be of great value, if details of accommodation are also — 
given. Such records need not be elaborately written, pencil will suffice, 
as the Hon. Editor will be pleased to arrange and, see all such contri- 
butions through in good order. 

Progress: Your help is needed, and can be given in many 
ways. during this trying period (see Editorial Note in January “ Bird 
Notes”) and if all do what they can—getting new members, writing 
articles, donations, prompt payment of subscriptions, ete.—-the result af 
the end is certain to be a satisfactory one. 


y ; 
S. WILLIAMS, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 
WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 


oe 


Roll of Honour. 


We are repeating the names given in January issue (as details 
are now a little more complete) with others since to hand-—in future 
issues only additions and casualties will be published. All are asked to 
help that the roll may be as complete as possible. 


The Hon. Vere D. “Boscawen, Coldstream Guards--—Killed in 
action. 

Sir R. J. Corbet, Bart, Coldstream Guards—Wounded. 

Major Horsbrugh, Army Service Corps. ‘ 

Capt. J. S. Reeve, Grenadier Guards. 

Dr. Sprawson, Capt. R.A.M.C., with the Expeditionary Force. 

Dr. Gosse, Sussex Yeomanry. ' 

Dr. Legh de Legh, Major, R.A.M.C., 4th Batt. Yorks. Regt. 

Mr. R. Suggitt, Musketry Instructor. 

Mr. B. Hollins, Paymaster’s Office. 

Mr. W. A. Bainbridge, Army Service Corps. 
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Mr: King. ‘ ; 
Mr. F. Andrews. 
Mr. H. Newcombe Wright. 
Mr. H. P. Gloyns. 
‘ + 


Illustration and Deficit Funds. 
The Committee acknowledge with best thanks the following 
donations . CASH Sea ds 
Baily, W. Shore Sal) aad eNO neere Rept: HO) 
Beniierinig, + We ae Ade dene kee HR de eaP seins Ot O's OTe 
Freeland, G. Scott 
Rothwell, J. E. 
Bit man SiON eg Ets) Lu’. 
Storey, Mrs. A. 
Wait, Miss St. A. 
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Proposed for Election as Members. 


Kenneth N. Woodward, 1, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
By the. Hon. Editor. 
Mrs. H. F. Dunkley ; Prome, Burma, India. 


_ By O. O'Donnell. 
Herbert J. Turner, Tremadoc, Keyberry Park, Newton Abbot. 
i By the Hon. Editor. 
E. Wedge, Kingscote, Trinity Roadj Wood Green, London, N. 
} ‘ By R. B. Cross. 
Mrs. D_ Fitzwilliam-Hall, Trevu, Camborne, Cornwall. ; 
By S. Williams. 


———— + - 


New Members Elected. 


Mrs’ Chatterton, 11 Fairfield Road, Crouch End, London, N. 
W. E. Suggitt, Suggitt’s Lane, Cleethorpes, Grimsby. 


-——_ 


. 
6 
Changes and Corrections of Address. 


F. Hansell, to Roydon, Corstorphine, Midlothian . 
Mrs. E Harrop Sidebottom, to Meyrick Chffs Hotel, Bournemovth, 
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Addition to Roll. 
J. pe 16; Shorthope Street, Musselburgh. (Jan., 1912). 


+ 


The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Seeretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


—— 9 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- 

tion of “A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. 
Apply to The Purutsuir, Market Place. Ashbourne 


o- 


MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 


FOR SALE: Acclimatised pairs of Himalayan Snow Pigeons, rare 
Rufous Pigeons, Indian Necklace Doves and Australian Crested 
Pigeons, or would EXCHANGE for such as Passerine, Rosella, 
or Pennant’s Parrakeets to value—A. G. Findeisen, Hallow Dene, 
Torquay. < 

FOR SALE: Australian Bronze-winged Dove, and pair Continental 
Gimple Pigeons.—Mrs. Paget-Steavenson, Hurworth, ‘Darlington. 


FOR: SALE, RARE AND ACCLIMATISED PARROTS, ETC.:-1 pair 
Severe Macaws (small size), rare, including cage, £6; 2 Blue and 
Yellow Macaws, £6 each; 1 Red and Blue Macaw and cage £12; 
2 cock Leadbeater Cockatoos and cages, £6 each; 1 rare SGoffin’s 
Cockatoo and cage £10; 1 rare Large-billed Bottle Parrot and 
cage £10; 1 Yellow-fronted Amazon and cage, talks well, £8; 1 
Red-fronted Amazon and cage, talks a little, 5; 1 Red-vented | 
Parrot and cage, £5; 2 cock Salmon-crested Cockatoos, very fine, 
fii for show, £10 each including cage; 1 Slender-bill Cockatoo and 
cage, exhibition condition, £5; 1 very fine Ring-necked Parrakeet 
and cage, good talker, £4; 1 Bare-eyed Cockatoo and cage, show 
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specimen £5; 1 pair Small Yellow-crested Cockatoos and cage 

£12. The cages are not ordinary ones, but specially and very 
strongly made and costly ones. An unique opportunity to acquire 
healthy and acclimatised birds, every specimen a potential winner. 
—Apply, Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


FOR SALE: Maximilian’s Parrot, 60s.; Petz’s Conure, talks, 20s. ; 
Rare Amazon (Chrysotis inornata) 50s.; Great Lemon-crested Cock - 
atoo 30s.; Pair Red-collared Lorikeets, 80s.; Pair Ring-necked 
Parrakeets, 15s.; Blue-crowned Conure, 20s.; Panama Amazon 
Parrot, great pet, 60s.; Jackdaw, 3s. 6d.; faultless pair Virginian 


Cardinals, 45s., Patagonian Hawk (Cerchneis cinnamomina), 253s. — 


—Dawson-Smith, Nash Rectory, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


LOR SALE or EXCHANGE: Last 4 Vols. of Club Magazine :‘B.N.”), 
two bound, spotless, 10s. each, exchange Parrakeets ; hens Souldian 
Finch and Diamond Dove, or offer.- Mrs. Travis, Pedmore Grange, 

- Stourbridge. 


FOR SALE Yellowzmantled Parrakeet ; cocks, Violet-eared Waxbill, 
Ruficauda and Aurora Finches; Pennant’s, Brown’s, and Hooded 
Parrakeets. WANTED: Bluc-winged Lovebirds, Cordon Bleu, hen 
Bluc Budgerigar and Rare Parrakeets—Miss Clare, The Hollies, 
194, Coombe Lane, Wimbledon. 


FORK SALE. Virginian Nightingale, 21s.; also Black and White Car- 
dinal, red head, 17s, 6d.; both cocks, acclimatised and healthy — 
Mrs Croysdale, Hawke House, Sunbury-on-Thames. 


x 


YOR SALE Aeanend Dove, cock, 12s. 6d.; Red-headed Finches, 21s. 


/ 


per pair; Tricolour Mannikin < Bengalese hybrids, 5s. each; pair — 


'Jacarini Finches, 25s.; Bicheno’s Finch, 10s.; hen Cherry Finch, 
10s., cock St Helena Seedeater, 7s. 6d.; cock Quail Finch, 19s. 
6d.; Scaly-crowned Finches 21s. pair; pair Diamond Sparrows, 
25s., very fine Bare-eyed’ Cockatoo and cage, 35s.Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, Hazelwood, Thorpe, Chertsey, Surrey. 


eB AUSTRALIAN BIRDS FOR SALE: Comprising, 1 pair Gang Gang 


Cockatoos, very tame and in good -feather, hen talks a little, 
Young Red-vented Blue Bonnet, coming into colour. Splendid King 
Parrakeet in full colour. One Musky Lorikeet (on Canary seed. 
only). 3 Sydney Waxbills (cock and two hens, I think). Pair 
Red-headed Gouldians. Also hens “of ‘the following species: Black- 
headed Gouldian, Long-tailed Grass, Pectoral, Masked Grass, Chest- 
nut-breasted, Bicheno’s and Ringed. Finches. Grand White-eye- 
browed Wood-Swallow.—All picked birds.—R. Colton, 9 Birkendale 
Road, Sheffield. 
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WANTED: Cock Waxwing in exchange for hen.—W. E. Suggitt, Sug- 
gitt’s Lane, Cleethorpes, Grimsby. 


WANTED: Ruddy Dwarf Turtle Dove (hen), also pair White Doves. 
—Mrs. Paget Steavenson, Hurworth, Darlington. 


WANTED: Good, young, breeding Hen Rosella Parrakeet, from out- 
door aviary.—W. H. Workman, Lismore, Windsor Avenue, Belfast. 


AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their erection 
and furnishing supervised at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited 
and expert advice given. Existing aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 
and re-furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, 
bi-monthly, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply all 
kinds of Bird Seeds and Foods from my own stock. Also special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSHCT- 
TLE “MIXTURE, 1s.,1s. 6d... 2s., and 2s. 6d. per Jb NRSD 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, etc., specially made for the 
purpose, in three sizes—small, medium and large. These barrels, 
especially the large size, if fitted with a petch or twigy branch, 
mak: excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclement 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small Finches.— 
Apply, W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


D. G. SCHUYL, 12, Toe-Haringvliet, Rotterdam, Holland. Importer 
and Dealer of Rare Birds. Speciality: Ornamental Waterfowl ; 
White, Black, and Black-necked Swans; rare and common species 
of Geese and Ducks; Tufted Ducks, Scaups, Smews ; various species 
Teal, ete. 


FOR SALE: Malaccan Pink-cheeked Parrakeet (Palaeornis longicauda) 
50s., Plum-headed Parrakeet 50s., Rosellas 25s.; Mealy Rosella 
60s.; Barnard’s Parrakeet 80s.; King Parrakeet £10; Cochin 
China, Lory (Domicella riciniata) 60s.; Crimson Lory 70s. ; Red- 
sided Eclectus, cock, £6; Ceram Eclectus, hen, £6; Double-fronted 
Amazon 80s.; Black-cheeked Lovebirds 50s. pair; Budgerigars 
5s 6d. to 30s.; Yucatan Blue and Black Jay, £5 5s.; White 
Blackbird £5; Waxwing 50s.; Chinese Dhyal Birds 50s.; Yellow- 
winged Sugarbird 50s.; Jenny Wrens, Long-tailed Tits, hand- 
reared, 21s. each; Pekin Robin, fine singer, 12s. 6d.; Virginia 

{ Nightingale, fine singer, 30s.; Montezuma Quail, cock, 25s. ; Goul- 
dian. Finches, 60s. pair; Long-tailed, Chestnut-breasted, Masked, 
40s. pair; Firefinches 21s» pair; Zebra Finehes 10s. 6d. pair 
Single :—Yellow-rumped, Pectoralis, Parson, 20s.; Chinese Siskin 
10:. 6d.; Red-headed Finch 7s. 6d.; mostly acclimatised prize 
winners in show condition. Illustrated Magazine Article on my — 
birds, 2d.—John Frostick, 50 Boundaries Road, Balham, 8.W, 


3 MARCH, 1915. 


: The Foreign Bird Club. 


Notices to Members. 
Tuu Yuar’s Work : The year is sure to be a difficult one,. 
and your Secretaries request your co-operation in seeking to extend the 
club membership, and also, to ease their burdens by the prompt remit- 
tance of subscriptions and donations to the Illustration and Deficit Funds. 
Thr MaGaztne : The Hon. Editor tenders grateful thanks: 
for the generous response to his request for copy, etc., there are however 
still a large proportion of our members who have as yet sent in no ac- 
count of the past season; attention is also drawn to a short Editorial 
paragraph on this topic at the foot of this page. 
S. WILLIAMS, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 
WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 


Editorial. 


‘ Tur MaGazinu : We hope to issue the usual number of 
coloured plates in the course of the volume, and also to keep up the 
number and excellence of our half-tone illustrations. This, however,, 
ean only be accomplished by the help and co-operation of all; it is 
especially necessary that in such critical times all subscriptions should. 
be promptly remitted to the Hon. Treasurer, also that all able ‘and 
willing should send their donations to the Illustration and Deficit Funds; 
as early as possible, so that such coloured plates, as we feel warranted , 
in issuing, may be prepared ahead and not suffer from having to be 
rushed through. We specially appeal to our wealthy members to help us to, 
this end, and feel we need not urge the matter further, as past procedure. 
should, we think, augur well for the present and future. We are 
pleased to note that the usual Editorial Notes are crowded out by a 
liberal supply of interesting articles. That the varied contents of the 
Journal may be maintained, we invite articles on avicultural experiences 
in the keeping of all species of birds in cage or aviary, which the many, 
can supply and make our Journal thoroughly comprehensive. 

‘ERRATA: We. regret that an error crept into the index of 
English Names of last volume. At top of second column of page 430, 
“Finch” should read Dove—while the error is soon apparent, its 
prompi correction may save trouble when hurriedly using the index. 
Page 27, lines 3 and 4 from bottom ‘ Green-fronted’”’ should read 
Gold-fronted. ' 

. Roll of Honour. 
+ |. SERVING WITH THE COLOURS — / 
H. Fisher-Rowe, Lt.-Col. commanding Res. Reg. Surrey Yeomanry . 
W. J Norwood Ryan, Second Lieut. Q.0.D. Yeomanry. 


Post Mortem Reports. 
_ Vide Rules, see page II. of cover. 
Supers TANAGER. (G.°S. Freeland). The cause of death 
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was enteritis. JI found in the intestine a hair-like parasite, which was 
full of eggs Apparently this would account for the enteritis . 

If you have any more birds in the aviary in which this ong 
had been you had better give in their drinking water sulphate of iron 
and sodium sulphate (commonly known as Glauber salts), one grain of - 
the former to thirty grains of the latter in a pint of water. Repeat» 
this, daily. 

The floor of the aviary should be thoroughly seraped and 
sprinkled with freshly slaked lime so as to remove or kill any ova. 

According to my friend Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers, F.R.C.V.S,, 
the distinguished parasitologist at the Liverpool University to whom I’, 
submitted the parasite, the parasite belongs to the gens Capillaria to 
which there, belongs 70 to 80 known species. 

YELLOW-WINGED SuGar-Brrp (C). (J. E. Haggie). The 
cause of death was pneumonia, When birds are in a state of debility 
or physiological misery they do not attend to their toilet, and in conse- 
sequence this further weakens them. It is a bad plan to wash them 
forcibly when in this state especially during such weather we have been 
experiencing. A great number of birds, die during convulsions, which 
are set up by a toxic state of the blood. 

When birds are unthrifty, neglect their toilet and appear weak, 
they require to be kept in a very warm place and fed on highly nu- 
tritious and stimulating food. Brand’s Essence of Beef, or Valentine’s 
Meat Juice is a very good pick-me-up, so is liquid malt extract. contain - 
ing a little wine. 

The less handling sickly birds have the better, as forcible inter- 
ference is injurious if not fatal. Better give Nature a chance than 
killing by unmistaken kindness. 

Loveprrp. (Mrs. E. G. Davies, Daresbury Hall, near War- 
rington, Lovebird. The liver was intensely affected by fatty degenera- 
tion’ which is generally caused by improper dietary when not due to an 
infectious process. 

Corpon Bunu. (Geo. Scott Freeland). Cause of death, 
pneumonia. 

Answered by post—Mrs. K. de Legh; Jas. Yealland. — 

H. GRAY, M.R.C.V.S. 


Illustration and Deficit Funds. 
The Committee acknowledge with best thanks the following 


donations : Son Sends 
Charles worthy IMissei20 vice at eleecies peepee ep eaak mata 
Lovell-Keays, Dr. Me Wasinva te debi as dene tine ee en OEE ORG 
Perreau... Major’ Gig Al i300 58 5, Seles teas Usinab eaten Laon Omen 
Suimerattis Resi os aes vah Sac get dae’ ajc cnueth oe ee seg ee Me 
Young, A. C. EMS phen Oana 


"Errata Re Roll. 
J. E. Rothwell—“ Brooklyn,” should read Brookline. ‘| 
Miss M. E. Southey—‘‘ Kent,” should read Sussex. 
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Changes and Corrections of Address. 


The Hon. Mrs. Somerset Ward, to Greenmount, Neweastle, Oo. Down. 


_ G. E. Rattigan, to Doverton House, Stonehouse, Glos, 


New Members Elected. 
Kenneth N. Woodward, 1, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
Mrs. H. F. Dunkley ; Prome, Burma, India. 
Herbert J. Turner, Tremadoc, Keyberry Park, Newton Abbot. 
E. Wedge, Kingscote, Trinity Road, Wood Green, London, N. 
Mrs. D_ Fitzwilliam-Hall, Trevu, Camborne, Cornwall. 


Proposed for Election as Members. 
Miss G. M. Hooper, Lansdown, West Derby, Liverpool. 
G. J. Slade, 34 Milton Road, Fitzhugh, Southampton, 
By the Hon. Editor. 


The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at l/- each. with the excep- 
tion of “A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. 

2 Apply to The Pus.isuEr, Market Place. Ashbourne 
MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 

FOR SALE: Levaillant’s Parrot (Pococcphalus robustus), only speci- 
men in Britain, £5: Aubry’s Parrot, rare and beautiful, £5; 
Red-vented Parrot, 1st L.C.B.A., 1913, £3 (exceptionally tame) ; 
Fine cock Mealy Rosella, from out-door aviary, £3.—Rev. G. H. 
Raynor, Hazeleigh Rectory, Maldon. 

FOR SALE: 2 Capital Aviaries, semi-detached, perfect ; consisting of 
bird-houses, and flights fitted, and pipes, £12, or best offer. Each 
aviary is 6ft. square—Miss Jackson, Cowhill, Rutland Road, 
Harrogate, Yorks. 

FOR SALE: Pair of Red-collared Lorrikeets, thoroughly acclimatised, 
been out of doors all winter, £6.—Mrs. E..G. Davies, Dares- 
bury Hall, Warrington. 

FOR SALE: Scaly-crowned Fifches, 30s. pair. Tricolour Parrot-Finch, 
50s.; Blue-breasted Waxbills, 25s. pair: Bengalese, 7s. 6d. pair, 
hens, 4s. 6d.; Hen Melba Finch, 20s. ; Cock Gouldian Finch,, 30s. 
Galloway, Fernville, Fortis Green, East Finchley, London. 

FOR SALE: Maximilian’s Parrot (Pionus maximilian’), 60s.; Panama 
Amazon (Chrysotis panamensis), talker, 60s.; Blue-fronted Ama- 
zon, 60s.; Great Lemon-crested Cockatoo, 30s.; Pair Ring-necked 
Parrakeets, 15s.; Cock Virginian Nightingale, fine songster, 20s. ; 
Pair -Jackdaws, 6s. 6d.; Small Patagonian Falcon (Cerchneis 
cinnamomina), rare and handsome, 25s. All birds fully accli- 
matised.—Dawson-Smith, Nash Rectory, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 
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FOR SALE: RARE AND. ACCLIMATISED PARROTS, ETC.; 2 
Blue and Yellow Macaws, £6 each; 1 Red and Blue Macaw, tame, 
can be petted, £12; including cage; 1 Rare Large-billed Bottle 
Parrot and cage, £10; 1 Yellow-fronted Amazon, good talker, £8, 
including cage; 1 Red-fronted Amazon, talks a little, £5, inelud- 
ing cage; 1 Red-vented Parrot and cage, £5; 1 Ring-necked Par- 
rakeet, amusing pet,» comes to hand, good talker, £4; including 
ing cage, 2 cock Leadbeater Cockatoos and cages, £6 each; 1 Rare 
Goffin’s Cockatoo and cage, £10; 2 cock Salmon-crested Cockatoos, 
very fine, exhibition’ specimens,’ both talk, £10 each, including 
cage; 1 Slender-billed Cockatoo and cage, very fine, £5; 1 Bare- 
eyec Cockatoo, exhibition specimen, talks a little, £5, including 
cage, 1 pair Small Yellow-crested Cockatoos (Cacatua parvula), 
rare, £12, including cage. “All are perfect specimens. An unique 
opportunity to acquire healthy and acclimatised birds.. Also 2 hen 
Black Tanagers, aviary bred, been out all winter.—Apply Page, 
Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 

SOME PARRAKEETS ‘for Sale; Violet-eared Waxbill; Ruficauda, 
Lavender, Diamond and Gouldian Finches. WANTED: Hen Oor- 
don Bleu and other, small Waxbills, also rare Parrakeets—Bourke’s 
hen, Barraband’s.—Miss Clare, -The Hollies, 194, Coombe Mane, 
Wimbledon. 


WANTED Foreign Doves, for out-door aviary.—Mrs. Paget-Steayen- — 


son, Hurworth, Darlington. . 

WANTED: Orange-cheeked Waxbill, and Cordon Bleu Hens, from out- 
door aviary preferred.—Mrs. Tracy, Rossclare, Canford, Cliffs, 
Bournemouth. 

WANTED. True pair. acclimatised Olive Finches, exchange any Bound 
Volume of Bird Notes since 1910.—Miss Webb, Millington Road, 
Cambridge. 

WANTED: Hen Cordon Bleu.—H. J. Turner, Tremadoc, Keyberry Park, 
Newton Abbot! é hip® 

D. G. SCHUYL, 12, Toe-Haringvliet, Rotterdam, Holland. Importer 
and Dealer of Rare Birds. Speciality: Ornamental Waterfowl ; 
White, Black, and Black-necked Swans; rare_and common species 
of Geese and Ducks; Tufted Ducks, Scaups, Smews ; various species 


Tr De WON) be Oar 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BIRDS. 
SMALL ANIMALS. REPTILES. 
AQUARIUM REQUISITES. 
RARE WARM WATER FISH. FOODS, Ere. 
Price Lists from— 
De Von-& Co., 114. Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E 


Telephone :— Telegraphic Address :-— 
5489 London Wall. “Oiseaux, Jondon.” 


\ 
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APRIL, 1915 


The Foreign Bird Club. 


Notices to Members. 

Members’ Mpntines: The first of these will take place on 
Wednesday, April 28th. Rendezvous; London Zoo, The Small Birds’ 
House, at 12 and 2-30 p.m. A second meeting is arranged for Satur- 
day, May 15th, at same time and place. It is hoped that a good 
number will be present on each occasion. 

THe MaGaztne: Articles wanted on Waders and Waterfowl, 
Game Birds, and Aviary Records generally. Also donations for the 
Illustration Fund. 

Back VotuMES: Members can materially help the Club by 
purchasing Back Volumes (see advt. page IV. of cover); these are 
good value at the price quoted, profusely illustrated with black and 
white, and coloured plates ; also, replete with all data concerning prac-. 
tical aviculture, while the wild-life of the occupants of our aviaries is 
not neglected. A ‘complete set of “Bird Notes” is about the best 
guide an aviculturist could wish for. 

SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer.’ 
WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 
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Post Mortem Reports. 
Continued from page 108 (white paper) # 

“GRHAT-BILLED Parror. (James Yealland, Binstead, I. of W.). 
The cause of death was enteritis. The sex was male. You could have 
given condensed milk and a bismuth mixture, and kept the bird in a 
higher temperature, say at 80 deg. F. to 100 deg. F. Birds have, as 
a rule, very high temperatures, and therefore they can withstand a tem- 
perature that would flatten us out. The fowl’s temperature averages 
106.5 deg. F., Canaries and most Finches 108 deg. F., and the Swallow as 
much as 112 deg. F. The Ostrich’s temperature is 98.6 deg. F. It 
would be very interesting if aviculturists would take temperatures of 
healthy birds and record their findings. The thermometer should be intro- 
duced into the vent and held there for a few minutes. 


H. GRAY, M.R.C.V:S. 
mee Ne 


Illustration and Deficit Funds. 


The Committee acknowledge with best thanks the following 
donations . 
a bs actos 
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Roll of Honour.. 
SERVING WITH THE COLOURS :-— 


A. E. Young.—2nd Lieut., 16th (Service) Battalion, Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 
K. A. Appleby — Postal Section, British East Africa. 
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New Members Elected. 


Miss G. M. Hooper, Lansdown, West Derby, Liverpool. 
G. J. Slade, 34 Milton Road, Fitzhugh, Southampton, 


ae Sagan 
Proposed for Election as Members. 


J. E. Hawkins, Belvedere, Streetley Lane, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield. 
Philip Rickman, Brookmead, Windsor Road, Bray, Berks. 
Mrs. Alice Speaker, Gilford Lodge, Twickenham. 

By the Hon. Editor - 


Changes and Corrections of Address. 


A. E. Young; to Thornhill, Alnwick. : \ 
Mrs. E. Harrép Sidebottom, to Etherow House, Hollingworth, Cheshire. 
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The Show Season. 


Lonpon Cup. This Cup was won outright by Mr. A. Ezra 


and has now’ passed into his possession. The competition which was 

inaugurated in 1909, has resulted as follows :— 
1909—1910. Won by Mr. O. Millsum 
1910—1911 a Rs Mr. F...Howe™- 
1911—1912 Es is Mr. S. M. Townsend. 
1912--1913 ty st Mr. A. Pzra. 
1973—1914 a A Mr. A. (Ezra. 
1914—1915 a4 ue Mr. A. Ezra. 


The Show Committee have to expréss their sincere thanks to 
Mr. A. Ezra for having generously presented another cup to continue 
the competition . 

_Provinc1AL .Curp.—The Provincial Cup has not been com- 
peted for this year. So many Shows were not held and thdse that 
were, were either obliged to curtail their classification or applied too 
late for members to have notice in the magazine. : 
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The Medal winners tor the season. are :— 
£.0.B.A  Sinver Mepanrs:— ~*~ Bronazw Mrpans :— 
Miss L. Clare. : Miss A. B. Smyth. i 
Mr. .C. Row. : Mr A. Silver. ( 
ME 9 At) ALB po) Lady Kathleen Pilkington. 


Scorrisn Naprionan) SHow.—Medals not awarded; only two 
members competing. 


Mn~gn 


Warrorn : { 
Srpver Mupa :— Broxzé Mmpau — | 
Mr A.» Silver. Rives ‘Mr. W. Frost. 
R 4 S.-M. TOWNSEND, ' Pa 


y 
Hon. Exhibitional See. 


The Bird Market. 


— Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- 

tion of“ A Beantiful Aviary” which is 1/6. 
Apply to Vhe Puntisibr, Market Place, Ashbourne 


MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 

FOR SALE. Grey Singingfinches, Hen Cutthroats, and true pairs of 
Zebra Finches. WANTED: Orange Bishop, Tiger Finch, Madagas- 
cat Weaver, and Saffron Finch hens.—Mrs. Pope, Howden, Tiverton, 
Devon. ; b 


FOR SALE: Male Pekingese Dog, Red Brindle, lovely little pet for 

gentleman or lady ;' good house dog, in splendid health, very strong 
and clean ; a small price will be accepted for a really good home,—Mrs, 
Anningson, Walthamsal, Barton Road, Cambridge. 

FOR SALE: ‘Three Parrots, very tame, acclimatised Amazons, dilffer- 
ent species and talkers; also Bauer’s Parrakeet, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo, and Maximilian’s Parrot, cheap.—Dawson-Smith, Nash 
Rectory, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 

FOR SALE: -Nightingale, perfect, 42s.; Long-tailed Tits, Jenny Wrens, 
hand-reared, winners, 21s. cach; Bearded Tits, 21s. pair; Black- 
bird, winner, 50s.; White Blackbird, £5; Plum-headed Parrakeet, 
50s.; Barnard’s Parrakeet, 80s. ; King Parrakeet, £10; Cochin 
China Lory, 60s.; Crimson Lory, 70s.; Red-sided Eclectus, cock, 

. £6; Ceram Eclectus, hen, £6; Double-fronted Amazon, 80s,; Bud- 
gerigars, the champion pair, 30s.; others from 5s, 6d.; Yucatan 


\ 
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Blue and Black Jay £5 5s.; Chinese Dhyal Bird,. 50s. ; Yellow- 
winged Sugarbird, 50s.; Pekin Robin, fine songster, 15s.; Virginian 
Nightingale, 25s.; Montezuma Quail, cock, 25s.; pairs, Gouldian 
Finches, 60s.; Long-tailed, Chestnut-breasted, Masked, 40s. ; Zebra 
Finches, 15s. ; single, aaieden: Parson, 20s.; Chinese Siskin, hen, 
Red-headed Finch, 10s. 6d.; all ip beonphlly acclimatised, prize 
winners, show condition ; Aicemenad eopeaaee article describing my 
birds, 2d.—John Frostick, 50, Boundaries Road, Balham. 


WANTED: About 6 pairs of small Foreign Finches —Miss Hooper, 
Lansdown, West Derby, Liverpool. 


. 
WANTED: Australian Bronze-wing Dove (hen).—Mrs. Paget Stea- 
venson, Hurworth, Darlington. 


AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their erection 
and furnishing supervised at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited 
and expert advice given. Existing aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 
and re-furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, 
bi-monthly,, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply all 
kinds of Bird Seeds and Foods from my own stock. Also special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSECT- 
ILE MIXTURE, 1s., Is. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. per Ib. NEST 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, etc., specially made for the 
purpose, in three sizes—small, medium and large. ‘These barrels,. 
especially the large size, if fitted with a~perch or twigy branch, 
maki excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclement 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small Finches .— 
Apply, W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


D. G. SCHUYL, 12, Toe-Haringvliet, Rotterdam, Holland. Importer 
and Dealer of Rare Birds. Speciality :’ Ornamental Waterfowl ; 
White, Black,,and Black-necked Swans; rare and common species 
of Geese and Ducks; Tufted Ducks, Scaups, Smews ; various species 


De VON & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BIRDS. 
SMALL ANIMALS. REPTILES. 
AQUARIUM REQUISITES. 


RARE WARM WATER FISH. POD DR. Hre. 


- 


7 


Price Lists from— 
De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E. 


Telephone :— Telegraphic Address -— | 
548° London Wall. “ Oiseaux, London.” 


‘MAY, 1915 


The Foreign Bird Club. 


Notices to Members. 


2. Ciur Mrnrines: There will be another gathering of Members 
at the London Zoo, on Wednesday, June 9th. Rendezvous, The Small 
a Birds’ House, at 12 and 2-30 p.m. 


i, 


MARRIAGE oF THE Hon. SucreTary: We tender the Club’s 
congratulations and best wishes to Mr. S. Williams, our energetic and 
genial Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, who was married on April 29tH 
_ to Mis; Muriel Nash, the daughter of —. Nash, Esq., of Fairlawn, 
Bickley, Kent. We take this opportunity of expressing our apprecia- 
tion and thanks for his valuable services as Hon. Business Szeretary 
and Treasurer, and hope that they may be ‘long continued. 


WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 
ee ee 


Roll of Honour. 


=e : 4 
_ Serving with the Colours: Mr. W. A. Bainbridge has received a com- 
mission (2nd Lieut.) A.S.C. (Mechanical Transport). 


a ae oF TAREE 4 


| 


’ Illustration and Deficit Funds. 


The Committee acknowledge with best thanks the following, 
donations . ‘ 


So Sie es 
Tavistock, The Marquis of .,...............0....20 0 0 
“y Young, A. C. Ube ay a) 


_ In the list published in our April issue, the name “A. Armstein” 
should have been M. Armstein.—Ed. 
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Changes and Corrections of Adaress. 


S. Williams, to “Oakleigh,” 110, Riverway, Palmers Green, London, N. 

Mrs Howard Williams, to 24 Harley House, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W. 

F. Capern, to Lewins Mead, Bristol. 


o———_ 


Proposed for Election as Members. 


Walter Hyde, Kempton Park, Sunbury-on-Thames. 
By the Hon. Editor. 


a 


New Members Elected. 


J. HE Hawkins, Belvedere, Streetley, Lane, Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield. 
Philip Richman, Brookmead, Windsor Road, Bray, Berks. 
Mrs. Alice Speaker, Gifford Lodge, Twickenham. 


The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 


minimum 6d. as ke 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the — 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- 

tion of “ A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. 
Apply to The PustisHER, Market Place, Ashbourne 


WANTED: No. 1, Vol. I. (1910) of Bird Notes. Full published 
price given for a limited number of copies.—The Publisher, Market 


Place, Ashbourne. : 
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" MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 
nt FOR SALE Cocks, Jacarini Finch, or would buy hen; St. Helena Seed- 
eater, Blue-breasted Waxbill, and Zebra Finch. Hens, Cherry, 
Finch, Button Quail and Red-headed Finch. WANTED: Red- 
headed Gouldian Finch, cock.—Mrs. Bainbridge, Hazelwood, Thorpe, 
Surrey. 

be: FOR S SALE: Amazon Parrot, finger-tame, perfect condition, 50s. ; Maxi- 
‘milian’s Parrot, tame, talks, 50s.; pair Ring-necked Parrakeets, 
15s., Great Lemon-crested Cockatoo, 30s.; all above. are perfect 
birds and thoroughly acclimatised—Dawson-Smith, Nash Rectory, 
Stony-Stratford, Bucks. 


FOR SALE: 1, Sealy-breasted Lorikeet, 50s.; Red-collared Lorikeet, 
50s., 1 pair Brown’s Parrakeets, £10. All acclimatised and in 
show condition, Brown’s should nest this season.—Hebb, Brooklea, 

’ Downs. Luton. 

FOR SALE. Pair Cordon Bleus, winners; Crimson-crowned Weaver ; 

; Pin-tailec Whydah, cock ; Blue-throated Warbler, perfect ~ Shipton 

é 71 Cloudesdale Road, Balham. 

FOR SALE: Hen Rainbow Bunting, or would buy good acclimatised 

Cock —Capt. Reeve, Glendaragh, Caterham, Surrey. 


- WANTED Cock Cuban Finch, acclimatised and in good condition — 
Mis: Lveas, 46, Gloucester Square, Hyde Park, London, W. 


WANTED: Hens, Black-cheeked, Blue-winged and Madagascar Love- 

birds. Blue-crowned and St. Thomas’ Conures. FOR SALE: Hens,. 
Aurita and Bronze-wing Doves ; and Pileated Finch. Cocks, Bronze- 
wing Dove and Grey Grosbeak, the latter a fine singer —Wm. Shore 
Baily, Boyers House, Westbury, Wilts. 


WANTED: Cock King Parrakeet, Bourke’s and other rare species. 
IM FOR SALE: Cocks, Violet-eared Waxbill; Ruficauda and Alario 
Finches , Cordon Bleu ; Crimson-wing and Rosella Parrakeets ; also 

_ pair Red-billed Weavers ; Peach-faced Lovebirds.—Miss Clare, The 
Hollies, 194, Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, S.W. 


_ BUDGERIGAR RINGS: It is neither kind nor profitable to in-breed 
: Budgerigars, For identifying young from twelve different nests, 
: 2s. 1ld.; six, 1s. 1d.; three, 7d.; seven rings each nest with in 
mS. structions. Age, relationship, aviary economy, and success assured. 
—J Ford, 258 Welford Road, Leicester. 


BY. WANTED. che, Jungle Bush Quail, Masked Dove, Silky Cowbird, 
* Zebra Finches, and Hair-crested Bunting. Cocks: Cuban Finch.— 
Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


FOR SALE. Breeding Pairs Melba Finches, 60s. ; Longtailed Grass- 
finches, Chestnut-breasted Finches, 40s.; Red-headed hen and Ribbon 
Fineh cock, for hybridizing, 15s.; Hooded Siskin cock, 34s. ; 
Chinese Siskin hen, 10s. 6d.; Pectoral Mannikin, Long-tailed Grass - 
finch; Parson Fineh, 20s. each; Paradise Whydah hen, 7s. 6d. ; 
Yucatan Jay £5 5s.; Chinese Dhyal Bird 50s.; White Blackbird 
hen, anxious to nest, £5; Nightingale, cage-moulted, perfect, 45s. ; 
Jenny Wren. cage-moulted, 25s.; Long-tailed Tit, cage-moulted, 
21s.; Bearded Tits, 21s. pair; Violet-necked Lory, unique, finger- 
tame pet, GOs.; genuine Ceram Lory, not common Yellow-backed, 
.70s.; Cardinal Eelectus hen, £6: Double-fronted, Amazon, finest 
specimen living, £4; all thoroughly acclimatised, illustrated maga- 
zine article describing my birds, 2d.; “ Bird Notes,” Vol. I,, ont 
of print, searee, 12s. 6d.—John Frostick, 50 Boundaries Road, 
Balham. : 

AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their erection 
and furnishing supervised at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited 
and expert advice given. Hxisting aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 
and re-furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, 
bi-monthly, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed _ 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply all, 
kinds of Bird Seeds and Foods from my own stock. Also special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSECT- 
ILE MIXTURE, 1s., Is. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. per lb. NEST 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, etc., specially made for the 
purpose, in three sizes—small, medium and large. These barrels, 
especially the large size, if fitted with a perch or twigy branch, 
maki excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclemént 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small Finches .— 
Apply. W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 

D. G. SCHUYL, 12, Toe-Haringvlict, Rotterdam, Holland. Importer 
and Dealer of Rare Birds. ' Speciality: Ornamental Waterfowl ; 
White, Black, and Black-necked Swans; rare and. common species 
of Geese and Ducks; Tufted Ducks, Scaups, Smews ; various species 

Teal, ete. »: 


De VON & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BIRDS. \ 
SMALL ANIMALS. REPTILES. 
AQUARIUM REQUISITES. 
RARE WARM WATER FISH. FOODS. Eve. =i a 
Price Lists from— : 
De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E 


Telephone :— . Telegraphic Address :-~ 
5489 London Wall. “Oiseaux, Tondon.”’ 
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JUNE, 1915. 


The Foreign Bird Club. 


Notices to Members. 


Tue MaGAzine: We ‘would remind Members that now the 
nesting season is fairly well advanced, is the time to write articles for 
“B.N.,” on their successes, all-but successes, and failures. Because a 


< _ Species has been bred and written about previously, does not rob a similar 


account of all interest. Treatment, accommodation, etc., vary almost with 
each individual aviary, and this feature alone makes repetition articles 
not merely of interest, but valuable also: where possible, the elements: 
that you think made for success, or cause of failure, as well as. 


accommodation, food, and general treatment should be given. We repeat, 
we desire the Club Journal to be largely a record of English aviculture 


in the aviaries of our members—many an interesting episode has been 
lost, because it was thought to be too trivial for the interest to’ be 


 - other than personal. The Hon. Editor will be glad to receive such 
articles, and others on all topics pertaining to aviculture, also field notes. - 


on wild life from Members resident abroad. 

; Hetpine THe CLuB: We need more Members, you are urged to 
make F.B.C. known to all who are interested in birds who do not 
belong to us—the field is a wide one! We need more donations to 


a swell the fund for the reproduction of the many interesting photos that 


reach us from time to time. New members can materially assist the club 
by purchasing back volumes of “B.N.’ We offer (members only) com- 
plete sets of loose parts of any year still in stock at 10s. per set from 
1905 to date. A complete set may well be termed a veritable vade 
-mecunt of practicnl aviculture. 

CuuB Murtines: We have thought it best to céntinue the peri-~ 


- odical gatherings at the London Zoo. | Naturally the attendance has not 


been large, but nevertheless has been maintained: The next will take place 


on Saturday, July ‘17th. Rendezvous, Small Bird House, at 2-30. 


WESLEY T.-PAGE, Hon. Editor. 
, SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Bus. Sec. and Treas. 


Post Mortem Reports. 
(Continued from page 168). 

The casual micro-organism of this disease: has been considered by 
many authorities to belong to the paratyphoid B group, but Stazzi’s 
investigations have led him to conclude that the causal factor. belongs to 
the invisible virus group, to which most viruses of the true contagious dis- 
eases belong In that case its nature resembles that of avian plague. 

Probably salicylate of soda and a purely milk diet would have 
prolonged the bird’s life. Although I don’t advocate milk or any other 


animal product as a food for Parrots during health, milk is an excel~ 


lent nutrient for the sick bird, when his appetite is diminished, his di- 


Z 
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gestion difficult, and the Rdinany diet is likely to act as an irritant to, 
the digestive tract. A complete account of this disease is given in Vol. 
I. of Hoare’s System® of Veterinary Medicine. x 

ZEBRA Fincu. (Mrs. Alice Chatterton, London, N.): Cause 
of death, internal haemorrhage, probably from injury inflicted by Java 
Sparrow, There was no egg-binding. In future, please send letter in 
separate cover, but put a note having on it- your name and address in 
the box containing the bird. 

Corpon Buru (o')t (Mrs. Sydney Pope, Tiverton, Devon). 
The cause of death was heart failure, probably due to excitement. e 

Rosk-NEADED PARRAKEBT (0). (W. Shore Baily, Westbury, 
Wilts} There was rupture of the liver due to amyloid degeneration of 
that organ 

Answered by Post :—A. W. Adams. 

HENRY GRAY, M.R.C.V.S: 


. 
Roll of Honour. 


Serving with the colours :— 
G R. Montague—Westminster. Dragoons. 


Illustration and Deficit Funds. 


The Committee acknowledge with best thanks the following i 
donations . 


| rele 
Corr, F. J. 0:7. boeO 
Elrill, W. 0250 
Wishers © With ioeceeas +7 OM LOLS 
Henderson, Mrs. H. F. Ode 
lee, © Mires E gb oer eee. » 0) ON Aa. 
Montifiore, Mrs. Sebag Re aioe yey 80) 115) 58.1 (1) 
Oakey, We. nee ccs cues bedecceee con pheene eeejeee cee den OF 2ei6 
Pile, The) S18 aaa so, Be cloet ie og! sae ede heehee 
Pallar) dus SEL Ee 010 0 
Robbins: Hy oak Ol a oes phones editor 
Scott, Dr. and Mrs. J. Easton SAN Se keR at a ean On 
Soames, Rev. H+ Al disk scccce ene coe nee cae seblermieenfars 05 20 
Strong, H. thee ies 0:10 O 
Willams, Ader C. on ODO BO 


The Hon. Sec. has had Grant difficult in higertpen through club 
business of late owing to business pressure. There may possibly be omis- 
sions, if 80, such will be given next month. ; 


Changes and Corrections of Address. 
A. Silver, to The Laurels, 7 Brampton Road, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 
J. Frostick, to 303 High Road, Streatham, London, S.W. 
J. Weir, to Douglas Cottage, Upper Ashley, New Milton, Hants. 
D. Dewar, Accountant General, Bombay, India. 
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THRATION OF NAME: “ Be ;—Annexed is a copy of a Deed 


| Sulius offmann to Richard Julihe Meratal My brothers, sister, and I 

being jnglish desire to save ourselves and our cpapend ss from the 
tigmaittached to a German name. 

; i We have therefore decided to adopt as‘ our surname the second 


“Ohrigan name of our youngest brother who is about to proceed to the 


“Tn future therefore I desire to be known as and intend to 
ibs myself. a“ 
et RICHARD JULIUS ARNOLD. 
“ig Toor House, Beige Court Road, ; 
‘Streatham, S.W. 
4d [We have not reprinted the Deed of Poll as the above conveys 
val necessary information —EpD.]. 


ee Se RL 


Proposed for Election as Members. 


| Mre. A.C. Gant, Willow Hynt, Hellingly, Sussex. 

By Dr. L. Lovell-Keays. 
TT. Harvey, 55 St. Albans Road, Seven ee Essex. 

By the Hon. Editor. 


te. coo) BL CR 


. few Wlciibers Elected. 
Walter Hyde, Kempton Park, Sunbury-on- -Thames . 


’ : Se ed 


The Bird Market. 


_ Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
‘minimum 6d. 


‘ 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- 

tion of“ A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. ; 

i Apply to The PusiisHEr, Market Place, Ashbourne 
; “WANTED: No. 1, Vol. I. (1910) of Bird Notes: Full published 

Bg price given for a limited number of copies =— The: Ey prialics Market 
_~—~—-—s«*~Place, Ashbourne. i 
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MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 
Se Se ‘ ; 
SPECIALLY selected and privately imported rare Australian Parakeets: 


and Small Finches, due about 25th, inst., for particulars see‘ Ca 
Birds” after that date —R. Colton, 9 Birkendale Road, Sheffie], 


FOR SALE: Amazon Parrot, 50s.; Burrowing Owl, 15s.; Tame ayen, 
25s.; Cock Ring-necked Pa trabeae 15s —Dawson-Smith, NashRec- 
tory , Stony Stratford. 


FOR SALE: Pair Peach-faced Lovebirds ; talking Grey Parrot; ock 
Violet-eared Waxbill. WANTED: Parrakeets —Miss Clare, 94 
Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, S. Ww. 


WANTED Foreign Doves, in pairs or single.-—Mrs. Paget Steavenso, 
Hurworth, Darlington. 


FOR SALE> All acclimatised, cage-moulted, exhibition specimens. Breed- 
ing pairs: Melba Finches, 60s.; Long-tailed Grassfinches, and,. 
Chestnut-breasted Finches, 40s.; Red-headed hen and Ribbon Finch 
cock, for hybridizing, 15s.; Chinese Siskin, hen, 10s. 6d.; Pee- 
toral and Parson Finches, Long-tailed Grassfinch, 20s. each ; 
Paradise Whydah, hen, 7s. 6d.; Yucatan Jay, 5 guineas; Chinese 
Dhyal Bird, 50s.; White Blackbird, hen, £5; Waxwing, 50s.; — 
Nightingale, 45s.; Bearded Tits, 25s. pair; Long-tailed Tit, 25s. ; 
Jenny Wren, 25s.; Ceram Lory, rare, 70s.; Cardinal TEclectus 


hen, £6; Double-fronted Amazon, finest living, £4 4s. “ Birds 
that live. on Nestle’s Milk” 2d.; “ Bi Notes,’ Vol. I., scarce,- 
21s.; Gedney’s ‘“ Foreign Birds,’. 2” Vols., scarce, 12s. 6d.— 


John Frostick, 303, High, Road, Streatham, 8.W. (N.B.—Note 
change of Address). 

D. G. SCHUYL, 12, Toe-Haringvliet, Rotterdam, Holland. Importer 
and Dealer of Rare Birds. Speciality: Ornamental Waterfowl ; 
White, Black, and Black-necked Swans; rare and common species 


of Geese and Ducks ; Tufted Ducks, Secaups, Smews ; various species 
Teal, etc. ; f 


ee sot sts eh 


Pe VON & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BIRDS. , a 
SMALL ANIMALS: REPTILES. . 
) AQUARIUM REQUISHDRE? 
RARE WARM WATER FISH. FOODS, Ere. 


Price Lists from—: 


De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E. 


Telephone :— Telegraphic Address :-— 
5489- London “Wall. “Oiseaux, London.” 
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JULY, 1915. 


The Foreign Bird Club. 


Notices to Members. 


Post Morrem. Reports : None to hand at time of going to 
press. 


i _ Tur MAGAzINE: We are pleased to report that Editorial and 
other General Notes have been crowded out,.and the whole issue given 
up to a series of interesting articles. Will those who have read proofs 
3 of articles not included please note that such will afl in next issue ; 
ae also that. the arrangement of jarticles in ‘“‘ Bird Notes’ has nothing to do, 


is with their intrinsic merits, but is solely governed by diversifying 
the contents and convenient placing of illustrations. 


; Junt Novices : The Hon Editor requests a careful re-perusal 
=e of these, and he asks for the best help and co-operation that mem- 
bers can give. In the notice re Club Meetings a Printer’s error 
_ oecurs—* but nevertheless has been maintained,” should read, but never- 
theless interest has been maintained. 

ra 

A Brerpixe Success: Just at the moment of going to Press 
we learn that our member ‘Dr. Lovell-Keays has young Bearded Reed- 
lings out of the nest. We had the privilege of seeing them on the 
_ 11th inst., when they were “going strong.” An article will appear in 
- in our next. ; : 

Cus Mxgrrxcs : Two of these will be held in September, 
he first on Wednesday, September 1st, Rendezvous, Small Birds’ House 
at 11-30\a.m., and 2-30 p.m.; the other on Se September 
(25th, at 2-30 p.m., at same rendezvous. - 


Hon. Sucrwrary axp CorruspoNDENcs : Owing to the present 
ressure prevailing in the Banking Business, Mr. Williams finds it 
mpossible to promptly acknowledge the large number of communica- 
ions received, and he fears some may be. overlooked; the pressure 
ippears likely to continue, and for this reason the announcements in 
_ this issue are (he fears incomplete ; but all omissions will be rectified 
as early as circumstances permit. y 
; ; 
WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 

SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Bus. Sec. and Treas. 


* 
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Roll of Honour. 


Killed in Action: Lieut. The Hon. C. Douglas Pennant (husband of 
Lady Edith Douglas Pennant), on October 29th, but only re- 
cently reported. We tender Lady Edith D. Pennant our deepest 
sywpathy. ; 

Mentioned in Dispatches: Captain E. C. Sprawson, R.A.M.C., 3rd 
Division, British Expeditionary Force. 


Illustration and Deficit Funds. 
The Committee acknowledge with best thanks the following 


donations . 


Ei Souede 
Baily, ¢'W..0! Share 1.24 fe svsleme dice sy nq sce pects sO ea gD 
Bainbridge, »Sec;-Lient. .W. Asi iso fet. seem OO ano 
Browne, “Gapt. Alc) odie lig ee Bs telene gee ieeee OM RE 
Haneks: Mises Mii)75% 0) Bilse laced gavtrnee maar eee OP a Opa 


New Members Elected. 


Mrs. A. Castle-Gant, Willow Hyrst, Hellingley, Sussex. 
P. T Harvey, 55 St. Albans-road, Seven Kings, Kent. 


Proposed for Election as Members. an 


Mrs. Calvert, c./o. H. Calvert, Deputy Commissioner, Attock Distriot, - 
Campbellpore, India. 

: By Lieut. G. Kennedy, P.W.N.S. Reg. 

T. T. Barnard, Bedford. By Dr- M. Amster, sec. by W. T. Page: 


- The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up-to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each, with the excep- 
tion of “ A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. | 

Apply to The PusiisneR, Market Place. Ashbourne 
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| WANTED. No. 1, Vol. I. (1910) of Bird Notes. Full published 
Pe _» price given for a limited number of copies.—The Publisher, Market 
Place, Ashbourne. 


¢ 


eg _ MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 


FOR SALE: Pairs: Bleeding-Heart Pigeons, 50s.; Aurita Doves, 20s. ; 
Bronze-wing Doves, 40s.; Diamond Doves 30s.; Necklace Doves, 
15s.; Rosella Parrakeets, 30s.; Alexandrine Parrakeets, 30s. ; 
cock Alexandrine, tame and talks a little, 20s.—W. Shore Baily, 
Boyers House, Westbury, Wilts. 


FOR SALE. Pairs: Red-headed Finches (have reared), 25s.; Zebra 
3 Finches, 15s.; 4 young St. Helena Sced-eaters, 30s. lot; all from 
~. outdoor aviary._-Mrs. Stanley Gardiner, Selwyn Gardens, Cam- 

bridge. 
i ge 
FOR SALE: Cocks: Black-headed, and Half-masked Weavers, 10s. 
each Russ’, and Madagascar Weavers, 7s. 6d. each; Madagascar 
Lovebird, 3s. 6d.; Zebra Finch, 5s.; Golden-breasted Waxbill, 
7s. 6d.; hen Pea ate (Aurita amabilis) 15s.; 3 Biack-cheeked 
Lovebirds, 20s. each, or 50s. lot. Pairs: Cutthroats, 7s. 6d.; Bib 
Finches, 15s. ; Red-billed Weavers, 6s. ; Avadavats, 7s. 6a —Captn. 
Reeve, Glendaragh, Caterham, Surrey. 


FOR SALE: Pair Gouldian Finches (breeders), 70s.; young ditto, sex 
unknown, 22s. 6d.; pair Diamond Sparrows, breeders and win- 
ners, 60s. ; cock Pintail Whydah, 10s. ; all outside over 12 months. 
Ji. Goodchild, Clare, Suffolk. 


FOR SALE~ Hand-reared Jays 5s. ; Jackdaws 3s. 6d.; Beautiful Raven 
30s.; Talking Amazon, 63s.; cock Ring-necked Pamcakent: 15s. — 
= Rectory, Nash . Stony- Stratford. } 


_ FOR SALE: Acclimatised Cockatoos, Parrots, and Macaws, all several 

times cage-moulted, thoroughly healthy, and in good feather, some 
talkers, an unique phpareunitye ~aee, Glenfield, Graham_ Avenue, 
Mitcham. - « 


FOR SALE: “From unheated Garden- -aviary, all birds with present 
“owner over 18 months and in perfect condition. Fine pair Man- 


ss darir. Starlings (incubating), 25s.; Pair Diamond Finches (aviary 
# bred, 1914), 50s.; pair Pekin Robins, 12s. 6d.; pair Diamond 
Doves and one young in nest, 25s.; cock Yellow -Short-winged 
“4 ‘Weaver, 8s. 6d.; cock Virginian Cardinal, splendid songster, 20s. ; 


ao Amber and Black Trou;ial, ~0s. Near offer entertained for lot. 
es E. W. Wedge, Kingscote, 72 Trinity Road, Wood Green, London, N. 
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FOR SALE: Cock Barraband’s Parrakeet, £7; African Fruit Pigeon, 
30s.; pair Sand-Grouse, £3; Hangnest, 35s.; Mynah, 25;.; hen, 
Alexandrine Parrakeet, 10s. FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: 3 
Kgrets in good condition.—Yealland, Binstead, Isle of Wight. 


SMALL CONSIGNMENT of Specially selected Australian Parrakeots 
for Sale, comprising: Barraband’s in pairs and odd co ks; King 
Parrakeets in full colour ; Blue-Bonnet (Red-vented); cock Stanley ; 
cock Crimson-wing; cocks Red-mantled, and | Golden-shruldered 
(Hooded varicty): also hen Black Gouldian Finch. (No te’egrams ). 
WANTED: Seth-Smith’s book on Parrakeets..-R. Colton, 9 Birken- 
dale Road. Sheffield. : 


AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and ‘their erection 
anc furnishing supervised at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited 
anc expert advice given. Existing aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 
and re-furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, — 
bi-monthly, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed~ — 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply ,all 
kinds of Bird Secds and Foods from my own stock. Also special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakcets, ete., at current rates: INSECT- 
ILE MIXTURE, 1s., -1s.. 6d<; 2s. and 2s. 6d. per, 1b NEST 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, etc., specially made for the 
purpose, in three gizes—small, medium and large. These barrels, 
especially the large size, if fitted with a perch or twigy branch, 
make excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclement 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small Finches. —~ 
Apply, W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 

D. G Schuyl, 12, Toe-Haringvliet, Rotterdam, Holland. Importer and 
Dealer of Rare Birds. Speciality: Ornamental Waterfowl ; White, 
Black, and Black-necked ‘Swans; rare and common _ species ‘of 
Geese and Ducks; Tufted Ducks, Scaups, Smews, various species. 
Teal etic. ‘ 


De VON & Co. 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BIRDS. 
SMALL ANIMALS. REPTILES. 
N AQUARIUM REQUISITES. 
CAROLINA. DUCKS, 25s. PAIR; TOUCANS, MACAWS; 
COCKATOOS; BLUE PIES; ALARIO FINCHES; 
ST. HELENA SEED-EATERS; BLUE-THROATED WARBLERS, 
FOODS, ETC. 
Price Lists from— 
De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E. 


Telephone :— Telegraphic Address :-— 
5489 London Wall. “ Oiseaux, London.” 


4 - The Foreign Bird Club. 
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AUGUST, 1915 


Notices to Members. 


Post. Mortem Reports: None to hand. at\time of going to 


Press . 


Ciub Meetings: Two of these will be held in September at 
the London Zoo. The first on Wednesday, September Ist, rendezvous, 
Small Birds’ House, at 11-30 a.m-~and 2-30 p.m.; ‘the other on. 
Saturday, September 25th, at 2-30. p.m., at same rendezous. 

WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 
SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Bus. Sec. and Treas. 


—— — e—__ —- 


Illustration and Deficit Funds. 


The Committee acknowledge with best Ue the following 
donations :— 


e no s id. 
Barnaby, Miss (Dacia (a 
Mason, D. are ORD: ON 
Sidebottom, Mrs. ‘EL Harrop Ob 0 
Smith. J. di Ova O 
Turner Tuner, oe 010 O 
Wilson, S$ F. M. 0.10.) 9 


\ 


oo 


t\ 

_ Changes and Corrections of Addresses. 
Harvey. P. T., 55 St. Albans-road, Seven Kings, Essex. 
Watts, R J., to “Sunnyside,” St. Peter’s Road, Huntingdon. 
Kennedy, Capt. G., R.M.F., c/o Mrs. Kennedy, 7, Albion Road, Sutton, - 

Surrey. : 


aa 


New Members Elected. 


Mrs. Calvert, c./o. H. Calvert, Deputy Commissioner, Attock . District, 
Campbellpore, India. 
T. T. Barnard, Kempston Hoo, Bedford. 


oe 


Proposed for Election as Member. 
W. Yarworth-Jones, Villa d Arno, Albany Park, Kingston-on-Thames. 
pu W. H. Fisher and the Hon. Editor 


- 
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The Bird Market. 


mee 


, 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secretary by 


the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


COLOURED PLATES: All theplates that have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- 

tion of “A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. 
Apply to The PuriisHpR, Market Place, Ashbourne 


MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 


FOR SALE: Cock Guttural Finch, 15s.; cock St. Helena Seed-eater x 
Linnet Hybrid, 8s. 6d.; cock Grey Singingfinch x Linnet Hybrid 
5s. 6d., all from garden aviary ; healthy and perfect. Or would 
exchange for guaranteed hen Green Avadavat.—Miss Chawner, For- 
est Bank, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

FOR SALE: Desert Buzzard (Buteo desertorum), perfect, fully acclima- 
tised, 50s.: Talking Panama Amazon Parrot, tame, 60s.—Dawson- 
Smith, Nash Rectory, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 

FOR SALE. Cocks—Rosella Parrakeets ; Green Cardinal; Blue-throated 
Warbler; pair Ruficauda Finches; young Redrump Parrakeets ; 
paiz Amherst Pheasants; good, talking Grey Partet; also Italian 
Greyhound Dog, 9 months, Slbs., Champion bred... VANTED: Hen 
Hooded Parrakeet, and others —Miss L. Clare, 194 \Coombe Lane, 
Wimbledon. ~ d 

FOR SALE: Cock Weavers in full colour, Russ’ 5s., Crimson-crowned 7s. 
6d., and Yalf-masked 7s. 6d.; also cock Yellow-backed Whydah 30s. 
All from out-door aviary. —Capt, Ree Reeve, mite i) Caterham, Surrey. 


De VON & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BIRDS. 
SMALL ANIMALS. REPTILES. 
AQUARIUM REQUISITES. 
CAROLINA DUCKS, 25s. PAIR; TOUCANS, MACAWS ; ' 
COCKATOOS; BLUE PIES; ALARIO FINCHES ; 
ST. HELENA SEED-EATERS; BLUE-THROATED WARBDENS, 
FOODS, ETC. 


ey 


Price Lists from— 


De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Cieen Road, London, N.E 


Telephone :— Telegraphic Address :-— 
. 6489 London Wall. x “ Oiseaux, London.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1915. 


The Foreign Bird Club. 


Notices to Members. 


‘ Crus Meetinc at Zoo: The last of these for this season will take 
_ place on Saturday, September 25th: Kendezvous, Small Birds’ House, 
2 p.m., when we hope there will be a good muster. ry 
ConpoLences: We tender profound sympathy to Mr. Scott Freeland 
~ and family in their great bereavement; their eldest son having fallen in 
action, somewhere in the Gallipoli peninsular. 


WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 
SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Bus. See. and Treas. 


Sa 


Post Mortem Reports. 


HANGING PARRAKEET (3). (B. T. Stewart, Radlet). The cause of death 
was a pernicious anaemia which is nearly always fatal, The bird was a young one, 

Hysrip Meatty x Rep Roseiia, (W. Shore. Baily, Wilts.) | The cause 
of death was pneumonia. 

BuLt-FIncu (4). (Mrs, K. Storey, Tarporley, Cheshire.) The cause of death 
was anaemia, This species too frequently loses its feathers in confinement especially 
in cages. It isa parasitic complaint but debility predisposes these creatures to it, Such 
birds require a variety of food to ward off the malady, 

(Miss Alison Barnaby.) The cause of death was apoplexy. | No doubt mice 
caused wound after death, 

CHINESE BUNTING, (Miss D, E, Pithie,) The cause of death was pneumonia 
which is usually fatal, 

> ‘ 

Sr. THomas’s ConurrF, (W, Shore Baily, Wilts.) Cause of death pernicious: 
- anaemia, from which the bird must have been suffering several months. 

Bis Fincn. (EF, Galloway, Fast Finchley.) The cause of death was a 
chronic inflammation of the liver, 

ZeBRA FincH (¢), (Mrs, A. Chatterton, Crouch End.) Died from chronic 
inflammation of the heart, 

PuRPLE SUGAR Brrp, {Lady Katherine Pilkington, Wakefield.) The cause 
of death was eae inflammation of the kidney. 


Quai. (J. Charles, Doncaster.) The cause of death was enteritis 
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’ 


Quai, Fincn. (TH, A. Swayne, Dublin.) The cause of death was a septic- 
aemia to which these birds are so subject. 


BLACK-CHEEKED [.OvEBIRD (2). (B. Steed, Sudbury, Suffolk.) Cause 
of death was syncope. 


} BupceERiGAR (2). (G.E.Haggie, Oxford.) Cause of death, purenchymatous 
nephritis from which these birds often suffer. 


; "| TELS GAR AVY, MUR Go Vas: 


&-—_ 
A Marvellous Collection of Tanagers. | 


Just on the eve of going to press, we had the opportunity of seeing the most 
unique and comprehensive consignment of Tanagers ever landed. Mr. Walter Good- 
fellow has been collecting in Ecuador 'for the past two years for Mr. E. J. Brook, and 
a really marvellous collection is the result. Detaiis are not possible in this short note, 
but there are thirty to forty different species, each of which is clad in gorgeous, and 
iridescent hues, all are in excellent condition, and with very few exceptions all are 
new to aviculture. Parrots, Hangnests, Jays, and rare mammals are also included in 
the series. —Ed. : 


5 


Changes and Corrections of Addresses. 


Miss M. Gerrard to 11 Lung’ Arno, Serristori, Florence, Italy. 

P .F. M. Galloway to, 22 Rectory Road, Caversham, Reading. A 
W. O. Montgomery to c.o. Mrs. Hulse, Alexandra Road, Hornsea, E. Yorks. 
Mrs. Stella Stoney to 38 Campden House Court, Kensington, London, W. 


\ 
: 


oe 


New -Members Elected. 


W. Yarworth Jones, Villa d’Arno, Albany Park, Kingston-on-Thames. 


e¢—— 


Proposed for Election as Members. 
Capt. S. Wilfred Aston, Manor House, Frensham, Farnham, ; 
ky the Hon, Editor and W. Yarworth-/ones. 


Lady Greenall, Walton Hall, Nr. Warrington. 
hy Mrs. M.H. Davies and the Hon. Editor. 
Constance Lady Hanson, 4 Bryanston Square, London, W., 


By Sec.- Lieut. W. A. Bainbridge and the Hox. Editor. 


Es. Burgess, Kingsweir, 52 Clarendon Road, Redlands, Bristol. 
By S. Williams, Hon. Bus. Sec. and Treas. 
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The Bird Market. 


_ Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secrctary by 
the 10th of the month.. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


——_—_——_ 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that, have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- 
tion of “A Beautiful“ Aviary” which is 1/6. 

Apply to The PusiisHerR, Market Place, Ashbourne. 


MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 


FOR SALE: Cocks: Yellow-backed Whydah, 20s., Cutthroat, 3s., Zebra 
Finch, 2s. 6d., Red-billed Weaver, 5s., hen Golden-breasted Waxbill; 
2s. 6d.; pairs: Bib Finches, 10s., Madagascar Weavers tos. All accli- 
matised and healthy birds——Captain Reeve, Glendaragh, Caterham, Surrey. 


FOR SALE: Artistic Belgian Bird-cage, with stand.—Call, Penkenna, 607 
Finchley Road, London, N.W. 


FOR SALE: Pair Brown-eared Conures (Conurus ocutaris) 30S.; pairs: 
Bronze-wing Doves 4o0s., Necklace Doves, 15s.; all bred here—Wm 
Shore Baily, Boyers House, Westbury, Wilts. : 


FOR SALE: One hen 1914 Black-cheeked Lovebird, and one 1915 ste one, 
40s., the two, both healthy; would exchange for Diamond Doves.—Mrs. 
Cartwright, Bretton West, Wakefield. 


WANTED: All Blue Macaws; Hyacinthine, Glaucous, Lears, Spix’s, and 
Green IMatcew.st _ Black Cockatoos; Ganga Cockatoos; Eclectus, Kea, 
_Ka-Ka, and Black Parrots. Guilding’s and other large Parrots; Golden 
Conures; Solstitian Conures; rare Parrakeets; and rare Australian 
Pigeons.—Albert Edward Jamrach, 180 St. George’s Street, East, near 
Mark Lane Station and the Tower. 


PAIR of Senegal Parrots, thoroughly acclimatised, 18 months with me, 
50s. pair. Hon» Secretary, Oakleigh, 110 Riverway, Palmers Green, N. 


FOR SALE: | Pairs; Peach-faced Lovebirds, Amherst Pheasants, and Ruficauda 
Finches. Cocks: Green, and Scarlet Cardinals, Zebra Finches, Rosella Parra- 
keet, and Gold-fronted Fruitsucker— Miss Clare, 194 Coombe Lane, Wimbledon. 


FOR SALE: True ‘pair Crimson-ringed Whydah, True pair Brown- capped Fire- 
finches; imported from Africa two months ago.—E. W. Harper, 6 Ashburnham 
Road, Bedford. 
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AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their ereetion and 
furnishing supervised at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited and ex- 
pert advice given. Existing aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, and tre- 


furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, bi-monthly 
or quarterly visits, at terms to be~ mutually agreed upon. In response: 
to numerous requests I am willing to+ supply all kinds of Bird Seeds 
and Foods from my own_ stock. Also. special mixtures for Parrots, 
Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSECTILE MIXTURE, 1s., ts. 6dt 
2s., and 2s. 6d. per Ib. NEST BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds. 
etc., specially made for the purpose, in three sizes small, medium and 
large. These barrels, especially the large size, if fitted with a perch 
or twiggy branch, make ‘excellent shelters for Birds of the Finch-tribe. 
during inclement weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small 
Finches.—Apply, W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham ;_ 
Surrey 


De VON & Co. 


Importers of Foreign Birds, Small Animals, Aquarium 
Requisites. etc. 


CAROLINA DUCKS, 2ss. PAIR; PEACH-FACED LOVEBIRDS,’ BLUE- 
BREASTED WAXBILLS, LAUGHING JACKASS, WHITE- 
THROATED JAY-THRUSH, TALKING MACAW, 
GOLDFISH, SWORD-TAIL FISH, FANTAIL 
AND TELESCOPE FISH. 


Prige Lists from— 


De Von & Co., 114. Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E 


Telephone :— Telegraphic Address :— 
5489 London Wall. “ Oiseaux, London,” 
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‘The Foreign Bird Club. 
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~~ Notices to Members. 
p 5 

sErratom: In the last’ Notice last month: Peninsular’ should 
Peninsula.) by : 

Brexpine Mrpars: The following species have been bred, wethink 
the first time in the British Isles: 
tes . . 
si Taha Weavers (Pyromelana taha)—W. Shore Baily. 
Brown-eared *Conures (Conurus jocularis)-W. Shore + Baily. 

Black. Seed-Finch (Melopyrrha nigra). Shore Baily. 

Bearded Tit. (Panurus biarmicus)-Dr. L. >» Lovell-Keays. 

African White-eye (Zosterops virens}—Dr. L. Lovell-Keays. 

Melba Finch (Pytelia melbas;~H, Wilford. | f ; 
Jardine’s. Pigmy Owl (Glaucidium jardinii)—Miss EF. -Chawner: 
Orchard Finch (Pirveilus fruticeti)-Dr. M. Amsler. 
*Occipital BluesPic (Urocissa occipitalis)--Dr. ‘M. Amsler. 


1*We heat a rumour that this species was bred in Lord Lilford’s 
about two years. ago. Inquiries. are being made.}. 

‘BRIDS range 

-- Indigo’ X° Nonpareil Buntings (Cyanospiza cyanea’ ©. viris)—B. 
C. Thomasset. 

All the records’ re above have either appeared or the copy 
is in ow hands awaiting publication. We congratulate the above members 
on then successes. . After examination and confirmation by the Awards’ Com- 
' mittee the medals will ~be- distributed in due course. 

, New Memorns: In spite of these terrible war-times, quite a good 
eres have , Joined the Ciub during the year. There is yet, however, un- 
He Li scope for extending our roll, and we press this matter upon the 
_ atrention of each individual member. } eo 


WESLEY Ty PAGE, Hon. ‘Bditor. 


| 
SIDNBY ‘WILLIAMS, Hon. Bus. Sec. and Treas. 
4 ms 


ee le 3 rin > } sis eres“ x 
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Post Mortem Reports. 


Vide Rules. see Page 2 of cover. 


Surrre Tanscrr (G. Scott Freeland. Tonbridge). ,The liver was 
affected with chronic inflammatién, which had been slowly progressing. 

ZEDRA Fincn QO (Mrs. Burgess, Bristol). The cause of death was 
a ruptured liver, probably caused. by some violence from. the -Cutthroats. 

Gourpian Fincn (J. Goodchild, Sufiolk). The cause of death was 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver. 

Biack-ckESTED GREEN- Buipet.. (Mrs. G. Christie, Elgin). The 
cause of death was pneumonia. : 

GOLD-BREASTED WAXBILL, (PP. ‘T. Harvey, Seven Kings.) The cause of 
death was pneumonia. The Joss of feathers on head was due to a mite— 
a feather-cating mire. A weak lotion of sulphurated potash, > brushed on 
the par’ daily, would have destroyed the mite and allowed the feathers to 
grow again. H. GRAY, MRiGVS. - 


Illustration and Deficit Fund. 


The Committee tender best thanks for the following donations :~- 


SE niiSineetle 
Hebb, T. Pepe eisai SABRI MIG A AR Ae Rr ABT CYS eulic) aitiu'! 9) 
Morison,” the: Hon. Mis. McLaren! ...0..0° Uae kr. 0) BO 
Perreaa,,(Major, Gyr Arise at laren ie, aliat ys = Coan cet ae ean cca 
Rumsey, Lacey CSA Tele, TAG Ged SS CARN Stel Am aN SE Ege eR 


Proposed for Election as Members. 


C.F. Crow; Lindsey Bank House, Grimsby. ti 
Ve si men aire ie Bentley and A. Sutelifje. 
E. R. Phillips, 12 Waltham Terrace, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. : 
5 : : ; By G.W.E. Low. 
A. H_ Scott. Waterside Copse, Liphook, Hants. — By S. M. Townsend — 


Lieut. W. K Batty; 16th Cheshire Regt., Draycott Camp, Swindon, Wilts, and 
15 Alexandra Road Southport. By Sergt. Rk. Sugegitt. 


Mrs. I’. M. Naylor; ‘‘ Vermont,’ Grappenhalt, Warrington. 
By the Hon, Editor. 
Mr. McDonald, Atholl Arms Hotel, Blair Atholl, N.B. l 


a By W. EW Leschemaker, “ByA. 


New Members Elected. 


Capt. S. Wilfred Aston, Manor House, Frensham, Farnham, 
Lady Greenai:. Walton Hall, Nr. Warrington. 
Constance Lady Hanson, 4 Bryanston Square, London, W. 


Mrs. Burgess, Kingsweir, 52 Clarendon Road, Redlands, . Bristol. 
é 


The Show Season. 

Ai the commencement of this season, the. Show Committee decided 
‘that iv’ would be fairer, not to put/the Provincial’ Cup up for competition’ 
. this 


: competition for it would not be general. 
i We have had applications for patronage from Bradford, Shetneld, and 


year, as so many Societies were not holding their Open Shows, so that 


a ~ Manchester. Bradford have since cancelled their Show; Shefficld's :lassi- 
fication was no! approved by the Show Committee. 1 believe they have since 
4 a A ry 
altered it but have not let me know. Manchester was granted a Silver > 
Medal, as they always were before the Provincial Cup was started, but they 
‘yefused it as “paltry.” : 
te aly The great Show at the Horticultural Hall isto be held in December, 
and J shal): be. glad, to hear from-any. Member, who will kindly give a 


- Specia! Prize, to be confined to our Members. / 


Members are requested to read carefully through the revised Medal 
“and Cup ryles, which are printed in this number. \ 
. bias S, M. TOWNSEND. 


Hon. Exhibitional Sec. 
3 Swift Street, 
Fulham, S.W. 


* 


Rules Governing club's Patronage at Shows. 


ii The patronage of the” FB. Ce is*given at all open Shows, provided 
"; the following conditions are observed: - 
~ (a) At least three classes must be provided for Foreign Birds (ex- 
ciuding local and members’ classes, in which no bird competing for 
}F.E.C patronage may be shown. 
(b) The classification, and name of the judge, must be submitted 
by show secretaries, when applying for patronage. * : 
(c) Those societies; obtaining patronage, must print in the schedule. 
that the section is under the patronage of the BB Ce 
(d) That no alteration. (amalgamation. or cancellation) of classes 
miust be made, or the judges changed without giving notice to the Hon. 
Show Secietary of the I°.B:C., in which case original patronage does not 
held good. oi f Ki 
_ \ 2. All Medals are awarded to best birds (but the Committee have 
the righ to award extra medals for special purposes) and no silver medal | 
-is' granted where less than six classes are provided. ; 
: 3. Members of the F. BC. must place F.B.C. ai each entry on> 
entry forms and should - request Show Secrets to print these initials in 
their catalogues. : fsisges rah 
\ 4. No Member can win more than two medals in a season, Z.e., 
1 silver and 1 bicnze, or more than once medal at the same show. 
S. The London Silver Cup is offered for competition at all Shows 
oe under patronage in the London Postal District, where ten or more classes 


4 . % 4 


~ 


are given and the Provincial Silver Cup at Shows outside this area, Where 


six or more classes are given; and both are awarded for most points gained 
throughout the season by nominated birds. 


6. These Cups become the properiy of those who have won them 


three times {not necessarily in succession), and only three birds at each 
Show can be nominated , which is done by. writing the word ‘*' Cup” 
the entries on entry form. If members nominate more than three birds they 
will be disqualified for that Show. ; 

7. ‘lThese conditions only hold good where Show Societies and! 
Tembers obveryve the rules. Failure to conform to them annuls all offers, 


and th2 birds of Members whose subscription is unpaid at time of making 


an entry are ineligible to compete. 


8 Point: for the Cup to count as follows: Ist, 7 points; 2nd, 6_ 


points, and one point off for each lower award. Should a tie take place, 
the Member taking the most prize money to win. ; % 

9. Any item not herein provided for, may be dealt with, at the\dis- 
cretior of the Show Committee. 


———_o¢——— 
The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Seeretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Mcmbers, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. : 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the hain 

tion of ‘A Beautiful Aviary”’ which is 1/6. 
Apply to The Beh SHER, Market Place. Ashbourne 


MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 


FOR SALE: Landrails, perfect condition, Ios. 6d. each, 20s. pair ; Cali- 
fornian Quail, guaranteed unrelated pairs, 15s., early hatched tos.; later 
hatched under Silkies, 5s. each. Red-vented Bulbuls 7s. 6d.; hybrid 
cock Little Black xX Black Tanager 10s. All above aviary-bred this 
season. Silkie and Belgium Bantams and crosses._-Rattigan, Stone- 
house, Glos. 

FOR SALE: Loyely Sebastopol Geese, with wavy feathers, suitable for lake 
or pets.—Mrs. Gant, Hellingly, Sussex. = 
FOR SALE: Australian Bronze-wing Dove, also 3 White Java Doves, ees 

—Mrs_ Paget-Steavenson, Hurworth, Darlington. 

FOR SALE. Pairs: Canaries, breeders, 7s. 6d.; Zebra Finches 8s. 6d. ; 

cock Sulphury Seed-eater, fine songster, ros. 6d.; hen Dwarf Weaver, 


tos.: hen Pileated Finch, 10s. WANTED: cock Sikhim Siskin. and 


hen Blossom-headed Parrakeet, .exchange opposite sex.—W,  Shore- 
Baily Boyers House, Westbury, ‘Vilts, 


aT ‘ - nhs 


after — 
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[INE Tui Parrakeet, offers in Budgerigars requested.—S. Watson, ‘Tithebarn 
Street, Preston. 


FOR SALE 3 Gouldian Finches, 20s. each; 2 Diamond Doves, 12s. 6d. 
each; 2 Brush Bronze-wing Pigeons, 15s. each; all 1915 birds and in 
out-door aviary.—B. Thomasset, Ashmansworth, near Newbury. 


FOR SALE: Acclimatised pair of Brown’s Parrakeets, £10; pair of Pen- 
' ‘nant’s Parrakeets, £5; also fine pair of Lion or Golden Marmozetts, 
had young two years, £10,—Hebb, Brooklea, Downs, Luton. 

7 ‘4 

* OR SALE: Mealy’ Amazon, Panama Amazon, cock Ring-neck Parrakeet, 
Indigo Buntings, Desert Buzzard; cheap to good homes.—Rectory, Nash, 
Stony-Stratford. 


FOR SALE: Zebra Finches, 8s. 6d pair; hen 6s.6d.; cock Ruficauda Finch, 
25s., pair Nightingales 42s.; cock Diamond Dove, 15s.; Fantail 
Pigeons, 4s. pair; hen Button Quail, 20s. or would exchange for cock. 
All acclimatised and in outdoor aviary.—Mrs. Bainbridge, Hazelwood, 
Roce Surrey. \ 


, WANTED. All Blue Macaws; Hyacinthine, Glaucous, Lear’s, Spix's, and 
Green Macaws; Black Cockatoos; Ganga Cockatoos; Eclectus, Kea, 
Ka-Ka, and Black Parrots, Guilding’s and other large Parrots; Golden 
Conures, Solstitian Conures; rare Parrakeets; and rare Australian 
Pigeons.—Albert Edward Jamrach, 180 St. George’s Street, East, near 
Mark Lane Station and the Tower. 


)FOR SALE. One hen Zebra Finch, 8s. 6d.; 2 cock Zebra Finches, 4s. 
each, or 14s. 6d. the lot, from out-door aviary.—Miss Lucas, Bramble- 
hurst, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


“FOR SALE: Cocks, Barnard’s Red-rump, Crimson-wing, Rosella, Green 
a Cardinal, Zebra Finches or exchange for hens. WANTED: Hens, 
Plum-headed, Blossom-headed, and Bourke’s Parrakeets. FOR SALE: 
true pair Peach-faced Lovebirds,- and cock Amherst Pheasant. Will 
_-exchange for small birds—Miss Clare, 194 Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, 
}8.W. 


FOR SALE A few choice Australian Parrakeets for sale shortly, com- 
prising one pair” Blue-wings ; one pair Barraband’s; one pair Red- 
vented Blue-Bonnets. Also odd cocks of the following: Stanley, King 
Barraband's, Crimson-wing; and one hen Pennant. Most of them 
steady and in full colour. Also Plum-headed (Cherry) Finches, 32s. 
_ 6d. a pair; one hen Black-headed Gouldian Finch, 25s. 6d.; cock Bicheno 
18s. 6d.; one Masked Grassfinch. 18s. 6d.1-R. Colton, 9 Birkendale 
Road, Sheffield. eA 
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FOR SALE: Australian Parrakeets, direct consignment; 20 Pennants’ and 
Rosellas glorious adult full-coloured birds, magnificent Pennant’s, 505s. ; 
Rosellas. gos, each. Acclimatised Red-rump 45s.; Cockateel, tos. 6d.; 
King show condition, £10; Peach-faced Lovebirds, from out-door aviary, 
cost £8 last season, price £4 tos. pair; talking Indian Ring-neck, 
tame 50s.; hen Cardinal Eclectus £6; Double-fronted Amazon £4 10s. ; 
Ceram Lory, very scarce, 7os.; Yucatan Jay, very rare, £5 55,.; White 
Blackbird, £5 5s.; Chinese Dhyal Bird 50s.; Nightingale 458-5 Long- 
tailed Tit 25s.; Jenny Wren 25s.; hen Chinese Siskin, 12s. 6d.; Pet- 
toral Finch 20s.; Ribbon Finch 3s. 6d.; ‘‘ Birds that live on Nestle’s 
Milk,” illustrated magazine article, 2d.—John Frostick, Hampton House, © 
303 High Road, Streatham Common, &.W. 


AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their erection 
ana furnishing supervised at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited 
anc expert advice given. Hxisting aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 

» and re-furnished, Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, 

bi-monthly, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply all 
kinds of Bird Seeds. and Foods from my own stock. Also special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSECT- 
ILE MIXTURE, Is., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. per Ib. NEST 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, etce., specially made for the 
purpose, in three sizes—small, medium and large. These barrels, 
especially the large size, if fitted with a perch or twigy branch, 
make excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclement 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small Finches.— 
Apply, W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


De VON & Co. 


Importers of Foreign Birds, Small Animals, Aquarium 
Requisites. etc. 


WHYDAHS. CUTTHROATS. TALKING MACAW. 
WEAVERS. BRONZEWINGS. GOLDFISH. 

BISHOPS. FIREFINCHES. SWORD-TAIL FISH. 
COMBASSOUS, EULER. FINCHES. FANTAIL AND 
CORDON BLEUS. Peach-faced LOY PRES: _* ‘TELESCOPE FISH 


Price Lists from— 


De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E. 
Telephone :— Telegraphic Address :-— 
5489 London Wall. “ Oiseaux, London.” 


NOVEMBER, 1915. 


The Foreign Bird Club. 


Notices to Members. : 


Tur Councit: As several of the Council are serving with the Colours, 
_ and our rules permit of a Council of twenty-four, Mr. W. Shore Baily is 
nominated therefore so as to bring the Council- up to full strength. 
Messrs. R. Suggitt and W. R. Temple retire by seniority, but are 
eligible for re-election. : 

Brerpinc Merpsts: From the list given in our notice in last issue 
two must be deleted, viz.: The Occipital Blue-Pie and the Bearded Tit, 
both of which were bred previously, but never recorded. This should surely 


_make clear to all the importance of recording’ the various successes, epi- 
_sodes, etc., which take place in their aviaries—had this been done, a 
_keen disappointment would have been spared the members concerned, though 
the members generally will greatly appreciate the interesting and informa- 
tive accounts, we have had from the pens of Dr. Amsler and Dr. Lovell- 
_ Keays about their success with these two species. Naturally the gentlemen 
‘conceined would have preferred to have devoted their efforts to other 
~ species. and the fact of Occipital Blue-Pies and Bearded Tits having been 
_ bred before been made public, as it should have been. To the list must 
be added:—The Chinese Greenfinch (Chloris sinica)—W. Shore-Baily, An 
article Will appear in our next issue. 


WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 
SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Bus. Scc. and Treas. 
————_@—__—__ 
Post Mortem Reports. 
Vide Rules, see Page 2 of cover. 


» Prnx-cHeeK Waxeitt 9, and AvapavaT Q (P. T. Harvey, Seven 


Kings, Essex). Both died’ from acute congestion of the lungs, which. is 
“mot rare in acclimatised birds at this time of the year.” A very low tem- 
perature, no! accompanied by wet, does not do so much harm as chilly wet 
weather, Birds withstanding a prolonged frost and snow often succumb 
at the thaw. In bird-keeping one must hope for the best while expecting 
_ the worst. It is full of charms as well as disappointments. 

Java Sparrow (Mrs. Baker, Swinton, Yorks). The cause of death 
was pneumonia.. : 
Corpon Briru QO (Miss K. Webb, Cambridge). The cause of death 
was entiritis. It is not infectious. 

: ORANGE-HEADED GRouND-THRusH (G. Scott Freeland, Tonbridge). Cause 
of death, chronic inflammation of liver. 


H. GRAY, —M.R.C.V‘S 
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The Show Season. 


Tre Horticctiturat. Hartt Birp.SHow: We much regret to state 
that owing to police regulations re lighting, the Snow has had to be 
abandoned. 


, S. M. TOWNSEND, Hon. Exhibitional Sec. 
3, Swift Street, Fulham, S.W. 


. 


” 


Illustration and Deficit Fund. 
The Ccmmittee tender best thanks for the following donations :— 


Ly Ss, ras 
Dyott, Capt. R. A., 


Edmunds, W. cas Diasccbanad osha, Sivcws, Chak oWA ke ean 
“Proceeds of Sale of Gambian Birds with the Law's 
assistance,’’ from ESB hy, (dy steed sakes ee Meee “3 
Kennedy, Capt. G. 
McDonagh. (Dri (Ti BIR Le, ee eee ee 


9) 


it) ort 
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New Members Elected. 


C. F. Crow; Lindsey Bank House, Grimsby. 

E. R. Phillips, 12 Waltham Terrace, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

A. H. Scott, Waterside Copse, Liphook, Hants. 

Lieut. W. K. Batty; 16th Cheshire Regt., Draycott Camp, Swindon, Wilts, and 
15 Alexandra Road, Southport. 

Mrs. F. M. Naylor; ‘‘ Vermont,” Grappenhall, Warrington. 

Mr. McDonald, Atholl Arms Hotel, Blair Atholl, N.B. 


Proposed for Election as Members. hie 


H. B. Rathborne, Dreenan, Letter, Co. Fermanagh By iG Ee sou. 
Mrs. A. M. Armstrong, Newton_Purcell*Rectory, Buckingham. 
Miss M. Horton, Mascalls, Brentwood, Essex. By the Hon. Editor. 


Changes and Corrections of Addresses. 


The Hon. Mrs. G. Bourke, to 75 Gloucester Place, London, W. 
A. L. Tracy, to ‘‘ Thalassa,’” Shaldon, Teignmouth; S.-Devon. f 


The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the Editorial Secretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Members’ advertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non-Members, three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


COLOURED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- 
tion of “ A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. ; 

Apply to The Portisuur. Market Place. Ashbourne 
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ya MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 


Erratum: In last issue, on page 58, advert. 3, there was an error 


owing to a misreading of copy: ‘‘ Also a fine pair of Lion or Golden Mar- 
: Mhozetts, had young two years,” the latter part of this sentence should read: 
had young this year—Ep. 

~ FOR SALE Pairs: Saffron Finches, 8s. 6d. ; Zebra Finches, 8s. 6d. , 
v Canaries, 7s. 6d.; and Necklace Doves, tos.; odd Cocks, Fieldfare , tos. ; 
Abyssinian Weaver, tos. ; Black-headed Weaver, 7s. 6d. ; Rufous- 
necked Weaver, tos. ; and Sulphury Seed-eater, tos. 6d.—Wm. Shore 
‘ Bailey, Boyers House, Westbury, Wilts. 

- FOR SALE. One pair and one odd Cock Stanley Parrakeets, own breed- 
ing, splendid condition—J. Smith, Woodlands, Kendal. 

aS SALE. Box of Breeding Mealworms, many thousands, price estimated 
- by purchaser, if ‘member.—Mrs. Davidson, Yew Tree Se aee: Bitterne ; 
a Hants. $ 

q BOR SALE. Beautiful rare Amazon (species unknown), 4 gu neas; Panama 
Amazon; 3. guineas; Mealy Amazon, 3 guineas; Desert Buzzard, 
guineas ; pair very fine Runts, ros. 6d. Seetory, Nash, Stony- Woes 
FOR SALE: White Java Sparrows, winners, 15s. 6d.; Bluethroat, moulted 
perfect; 30s.; Cordon Bleus, 2nd Clapham.—Shipton, 71 Cloudesdale 
=. ‘Road, Balham, S.W.*-’ 

FOP SALE: Few Copies “‘ Bird Notes,” ‘“‘ Avicultural Magazine,” and “ The 
Ibis’; in good condition, half published price —E. W. Harper, 6 Ash- 
burnham Road, — Bedford. : a 

_ FOR SALE: Owing to the temporary closing of my aviaries, all my acclim- 
f tised birds are for disposal, all in perfect health and plumage, unless 
‘otherwise stated. DOVES: 3 Aust. Crested, 4os. lot; pair Bronze-necks,. 
15s.. Ring-neck and White Java, 2s. 6d. pair; Senegal Doves, 15s. 
pair; Bronze-wing -Doves, 30s. pair; 3 Bleeding ‘Hearts (believed 2 
cocks and 1 hen), £6 lot; 3. Zebras, 15s. lot; Harlequin Doves 15s. 
pair; 1 each Indian and Australian Green-wings, 20s. each. PIGEONS: 
_— 1 Great Crowned, and 1 Victorian Crowned, £5 each. PHEASANTS: 
_- Cock Impeyan, £7; cock: Reeve’s, in full plumage, 208. ; pair Swin- 
hoe’s,. 40s.; pair Elliot’s, 30s.; cock Ambherst, pure; 15s.; cock Silver, 
ing injured, 7s. 6d.; cock Golden, pure, 7s. 6d.; hybrid Golden x 
- Amherst, and Amherst x Golden, 7s. 6d. each. MACAWS: 1 Crimson, 
very ‘tame, on perch, £4; 1 Scarlet and Yellow, £4; 1 Crimson and 
Blue. head bare, £2: true pair, have laid eggs, Blue and Yellow, £7. 
PARRAKEETS : ‘pair Rossellas, have reared young, 7os.; 2 young 
Rosellas, this year’s birds, 30s. lot; 1 Rosella, 1914 bird; 21s.; pai? 
Jendayas, £4 ; pair Half-moon, “40s.; cock Half-moon, 20s.; cock Stanley; 
tail imperfect,, 40s.; Yellow-naped, believed cock, 80s.; pair Pennanis’ , 
8os.; cock Ring-neck 30s.; cock Pennant’s and “hen Rosella, . have 
reared hybrids, 80s.; pair Ring-neck, 40s.; hybrid Pennant’s x Rosella, 
_ 40s.; Cockateels, 15s. pair, PARROTS: White-fronted Amazon, £3: 
_.Red-sided Eclectus, £4; Senegal, 20s.; Blue-fronted Ama-on, laughs 


> 


and talks, in cage, £3; Jardine's=(?), £3. COCKAYVOOS: Small Ye’-— 


~ 
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low and White, believed hen, £3; Roseate (believed cock), 30s.. LOVE- 
BIRDS: Pair Black-faced, 60s. DUCKS: pair Mandarins, 4:s.; pair 
Formosan Teal, 17s.; pair Ruddy Sheldrakes, 20s.; Carolina Drake, 
20s. ETC.: Pair Pekin Robins, 15s.; Hartz Mount. Canaries, 6s. pair; 
Californian Quail, 25s. pair.—Mrs. Lee, Hartwell House, Aylesbury. 

WANTED: Cordon Bleu and Olive Finch hens. FOR SALE: Cock Dia- 
mond Dove, 12s. 6d.—Miss Webb, Emery Down, Millington Road; Cam- 
bridge. 

WANTED. Masked Dove (hen), Small Turtle Dove (cock).-Mrs. Pagett- 
Steavenson, Hurworth, Darlington. 

SIX pairs fine Norwich Canaries, mostly Bulldog strain, 13s. pair, £3 3s. 
lot, wor exchange true pair Peach-faced Lovebirds.—Scott, Liphook. 
AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their erection 

anc furnishing sup:rviscd at reasonable charges. Aviaries visited 

anc expert ‘advice given. Existing aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 
and re-furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by ror thly, 
bi-monthly, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply all 
kinds of Bird Seeds and Foods from my own stock. Also special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSECT- 
ILE MIXTURE, 1is., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. per lb. NEST 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, ete., specially made for the 
purpose, in three sizes—small, medium and large. These barrels, 
especially the large size, if fitted with a perch or twigy branch, 
make excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclement 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small Finches.— 
Apply, W. T. Page, Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. ” 


De VON & Co. 


Importers of Foreign Birds, Small Animals, Aquarium 
Requisites. etc. 


WHYDAHS. CUTTHROATS. TALKINC MACAW. 

WEAVERS. BRONZEWINGS. GOL DFISH.. 

BISHOPS. ; FLREFINCHES. SWORD-TAIL FISH. 

COMBASSOUS. EULER FINCHES. FANTAIL AND 

CORDON BLEUS. Peach-faced LOVEBIRDS TELESCOPE FISH 
Price Lists from— i) 

De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E 

Telephone :— Telegraphic Addresg :-— 


5489 London Wall. “ Oiseaux, London.” 
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DECEMBER, 1915. 


The Foreign Bird Club. © 


Notices to Members. 


Our Inpicrs: Owing to labour difficulties arising out of war-times, 


we are not issuing the Indices of Latin and English Names till later; 
but the index to ‘Subjects ’’ has been made a little fuller, and will, in 
the meantime. suffice for ready reference. Anyone wanting to look up 
a particular bird, not given in the index, must turn up Birp Lists (under 
B and L.) in) the index and run through them—al! birds named in the 
volume, to which a paragraph is given, are named separately, all others; 
and they are legion, will be found by turning up the Bird Lists. 


Tuanxs: The Hon. Editor tenders appreciative thanks to Mr. E. 
F. M. Elms, for valued assistance in the titling of photos and drawing, 
of ground plans, which have appeared in the last half of this volume. 


Tue New Vorume: It will not be wise to make any definite pro- 
-nouncement regarding this, as we shall have to be guided entirely by events. 
as the year proceeds. We expect and hope to go forward on similar lines 
as im the current volume,—we have some interesting copy in hand, but 
we need, so as to vary contents, to receive from members, especially from 
those who have not yet sent any in, articles on the “ Episodes in their 
Aviaries ’’ during the past season, and the lessons learned therefrom. Aj - 
generous response is hoped for. 


Ture SrCRKETARY. AND CORRESPONDENCE: The Secretary regrets, that 
: during the past year he has not been; able to acknowledge as promptly 
as usual the communications and remittances received—the pressure in the 
' banking basiness has been so severe that at times communications have 
ty had to lie by for a full week untouched, and then be dealt with as time 
 petmitted—the same pressure still continues and he asks the indulgence 


foun of members when delay occurs, and to accept the above explanation- 
FS som, . 
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Co-orrration: In Societies such as ours nothing is achieved without 
it—the coming year is sure to present many difficulties and we press for 
the. hearty co-operation of all. By it the present year has been brought 
to a successful .close, and the coming year, notwithstanding the ‘ times,” 
will also be onc of progress and practical usefulness, if similar co-opera- 
tion bc maintained. We would, however,. potnt out, that if such is to_ 
be the case, it must be unstintedly given in every phase of the ¢lub’s 
work,—i.c., making the club known, and introducing new members, prompt 
remittance of subscriptions, writing articles for the Magazine, helping the 
Deficit Fund, etc.--on the extent to which such co-operation is given the 
record of the coming year will depend. 


WESLEY T. PAGE, Hon. Editor. 
SIDNEY WILLIAMS, Hon. Bus. Sec. and Treas. 


—#— 


Obituary. 


Or Saturday, November 13th, the Mother of our esteemed Editor 
passed away very suddenly. The Members will, I am sure, join ine in 
an expression of deep sympathy with Mr. Page and his family in their 
sad bereavement.—S. Williams, Hon. Sec. 


t il PRO ata at 


Iliustration and Deficit Fund. 


The Ccmmittee tender best thanks for the following donations :— 


LSE dks 
Biight, H. MES aaa SAD RAR AB RA bias iuadee ants Siete $5 0019) 
Harms,)C- ys vablosn ditt ote Bie okey KeeRtOne A hie anna Oe TO, 
Horsburgh, Lt.-Uo1. Boyd Rep OP RAE SrnmBas “anni sadiacysths hes TI). 8) 
Rowe, Lt.-Col. ‘Fisher Pee Wes celle utile Barack sta eatte gl etapa ous Covmure) 
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New Members Elected. 


H. B. Rathborne, Dreenan, Letter, Co. Fermanagh. 
Mrs. A. M. Armstrong, Newton Purcell Rectory, Buckingham. 
Miss M. Horton, Mascalls, Brentwood, Essex. 


—___—_ ©) —____ 


Proposed for Election as Members. 
Miss M. N. de Freville, Quennevais House, Jersey, By the Hon. Edttor. 
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Changes and Corrections of Addresses. 


G. E. Rattigan, to ‘‘Fion-Felen,’” Caersws, Montgomeryshire. 
a O. Millsum. to 79, Northdown Road, Cliftonville, Margate 
Dumlewarmcel. GS. ZS.) tongs Sheepcote Road, Harrow 
Mrs. Ji. Calvert,, te Whe Ridge, Kasuli, Punjab, India. 
The Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison, Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’ Park. 


London, S.W. 


o—__— 


The Bird Market. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and reach the E?*torial Secretary by 
the 10th of the month. Charge: Member. wdvertisements, four 
words a penny, minimum 4d. Non- Members three words a penny, 
minimum 6d. 


COLOCRED PLATES: All the plates that have been issued up to the - 
present, can be obtained uncut for framing at 1/- each. with the excep- i 
tion of “A Beautiful Aviary” which is 1/6. 

Apply to The Puniistygr, Market Place. Ashbourne 


So 


MEMBERS’ SALES AND WANTS. 


@ FOR SALE: A Handson all-brass cage for Lovebirds, in new condition, 
20s. or near offer.—Miss Horton, Mascalls, Brentwood, Essex. 


FOR SALE ‘Bird Notes,’’ New Series, Vols. IV., V. and VI., in perfect 
condition, or would exchange for Hens: Firefinch, Zebra Finch, and 
Blue-winged Lovebird—Smith, Woodlands, Kendal. . 


é FOR SALE. Christmas Presents. Beautiful Panama Amazon, 3 guineas ; 
very fine Mealy Amazon, 50s. 6d.; handsome pair Runts, tos. 6d.; 
extiemely rare Desert Buzzard, 42s.—Rectory, Nash, Stony-Stra:ford. 


FOR SALE. Rosella Parrakeet; cocks: Green Cardinal and Zebra Finches ; 
also Italian Greyhounds, champion bred.—Miss Clare, 194, Coombe. Lane, 
Wimbledon, S.W 


> 


WANTED: Australian Bronze-wing Dove (hen), also Masked ditto.—Mrs. 
Paget-Steavenson, Hurworth. Darlington. 


WANTED. Hen Cordon Bleu, and pair of Red Avadavats, for cash or 
in exchange for two young Bronze-wing Mannikins, and one adult cock. 
Tuiner Tremadoc, Newton Abbot. 

/ 


o 
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WANTED White-browed Amazon; good Grey Parrot. Hens: Plum-head, 
«a 
Blossom-head and Blue-bonnet Parrakeets ; also, cock Great-billed Parza~- 
keet—Miss Clare, 194, Coombe Lane, Wimbledon, S.W. 


WANTED. Good, tame, singing Shama.—Apply in first instance, diton, 
“ Bird Notes.” : 


AVIARIES AND BIRD FOODS: Aviaries Planned and their erection 
and furnishing supervised. at reasonable charges. ‘Aviaries visited 

‘ expert advice given. Existing aviaries overhauled, re-arranged, 
and re-furnished. Supervision of aviaries undertaken by monthly, 
bi-monthly, or quarterly visits, at terms to be mutually agreed 
upon. In response to numerous requests I am willing to supply all 
kinds of Bird Seeds and Foods from my own stock. Also special 
mixtures for Parrots, Parrakeets, etc., at current rates: INSHCT- 
ILE MIXTURE, 1s., Js. 6d., 28. and 2s. 6d. per lb. NEST 
BARRELS, for Parrakeets, Lovebirds, ete., specially made for the 
purpose, in three sizes—small, medium and large. These ‘arrels, 


anc 


especially the large size, if fitted with a perch or twiggy branch, 
make excellent shelters for birds of the Finch-tribe during inclement 
weather. Also Rush Nests for Waxbills, and small - Finches.— 
Apply. W. T. Page, Glenficld, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 


De VON & Co. 


Importers of Foreign Birds, Small Animals, Aquarium 
Requisites. etc. 


o 


WHYDAHS. CUTTHROATS. . TALKING MACAW. 
WEAVERS. BRONZEWINGS. GOLDFISH. 
BISHOPS. FIREFINCHES. SWCRD-TAIL FISH. 
COMBASSOUS. EULER FINCHES. FANTAIL ANI) 
CORDON BLEUS. Peach-faced LOVEBIRDS TELESCOPE FISH 


Price Lists from— 


De Von & Co., 114, Bethnal Green Road, London, N.E, 


Telephone :— Telegraphic Address :— 
5489 London Wall. “ Oiseaux, London.” 
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CONTENTS. 


Foreign Birds at the Horticultural Hall (L.C B.A.) Show.....,.By WESLEY T, 
PaGe, F.Z.8., ETc. 


MY > VORA ORS Sirs 285 cds Mn cddey each ne eMatas Mone By Miss M. BovusFiELp. | 

Japanese HAwfiien, corccccivitescserccos Bietvaccless Muto bddces By A. Sinver, F.Z.S. 

Breeding af Tri-coloured Mannikin x Bengalese Hybrids .....<0.0..c10 By W. A. 
BAINBRIDGE. 


EpirortaL—The Prospect. 


CorRESPONDENCE—Seasonal Changes of Plumage of the Purple Sunbird ; Re- 
sults, 1914. 


Birds of the Jhelum District and an Ornithological Diary from the 
Punjab < vc +.2 00. ces ovens tereeee), BY H. Wuisrise, P35 MBO. 


Ruues, ROL’ oF MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES, ETC. 


Post Mortem Reports. 
——-@—— 


The conditions upon which these will be made by Mr. HY. 
GRAY, M.R.C.V.S., 23, Upper Phillimore Place, Kensington, London, 
W., are as follows :— 

(1) The: birds must be sent sin aiataly after death. 

(2) They must be packed in a box. 

(3) The Letter accompanying them must NOT be vigor in the 
box along with the bird. 

(N.B.—Unless the above conditions are es baits with the oe 
ages will be destroyed without examination). 

(4) The letter must detail as far as panies all particulars 
as to— 

(a) Date of death. 

(b) Length of illness. 

(c) Symptoms of illness. 

(d) Lodgment and feeding of birds, and 

(e) Especially as to whether egg food or inga seed has been 
given. 

(5) The work will be done gratuitously, and a report paps 
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Post Mortem Reports, Ray % 
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The conditions upon which these will be made by Mr. HY. 
GRAY, M.R.C.V.S,, 23; Upper Phillimore Place, Reoking ay, Hoadon, an 
W., are as follows :— 

(1) The birds must be sent immediately after death. o £ 

. (2). They must be packed in a box. TAR, 

(3) The Letter accompanying them must NoT be ced in th 
box along with the bird. . " 

(N.B.—Unless the above conditions are chi vith the paki LG 
ages wil! be destroyed without examination). ‘ 


(4) The letter must Sota as for as possible all Nati cist Ha 


as to— 
(a) . Date of death. 
(b) Length of illness. 
(c) Symptoms of illness. ; 23 
(d) Lodgment and feeding of birds, and Aiba Seon 


(¢) specially as to whether egg food or ings seed, hae teen 
given. 


(5) The work will be done pene aby and a ere San i, 
fished in Bird Notes, but under no circumstances whatever will a report ah; 
ba sent by post unless a fee of 28. 6d. accompanies the letter and | 
bird. Pressure of work compels Mr. Gray to make this an invariable 
rule, and it applies to all Members, whether they are feb eta. a 
quainted with him or not. 


MEMORANDA FOR MEMBERS. 


—+o— 

Annus! Subseription to Members 10s., due on the lat of January: 
am each year. 

A New Volume eommences every January. 


All Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon, Treasurer, SIDNDY 
WILLIAMS, F.Z.S., Oakleigh, 110, Riverway, Palmere Green, Lon- 
‘don, N. 
All dead birde for post mortem examinations should be aent te 
H. GRAY, M_R.CVS., 23, Upper Phillimore Place, London, W. 


Ali MSS. for publication iv Bird Notes, and Books for Review, 
Proposals for New Members, Advertisements for “The Bird Market,” 
‘and claims for Breeding Medals, should be sent to the Hon. Editor, W. 

“T. PAGE, F.Z‘S., etc., Glenfield, Graham Avenue, Mitcham, Surrey. 

Al! enquiries as. to the treatment of Birds should be sent te 

the following gentlemen: Parrots and Parrakeets, H. T. Camps, F.Z.S., 
Linden House, Haddenham, Isle of Ely ;, Insectivorous, Frugivorous, and 
Small Seed-eating Birds, W.T. Page, F.2.S., Glenfield, Graham Avenue, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 

**% All Letters referring to the above identification of birds 
must contain a penny stamp for reply. 

All applications for Show Medals and enquiries re Showa should 
be sent to Mr. S. M. TOWNSEND, 3, Swift Street, Fulham, London, 
Sa 
All other Goneirionel aids Changes of Address, etc., should be 
» gent to the Hon. Business’ Secretary, SIDNEY WILLIAMS, F.Z.S., 
Daklergh, 110 Riverway, Palmers Green, London, N. 
This Magazine is printed and published by J. H. HENSTOCK, 
. “Avian Preass,’’ Market Place, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, to whom all orders 
for back numbers and bound volumes (with remittance) should be sent. 
All correspondence, MSS., ete: (also remittances) relating te 
TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the publisher, J. 
4. HENSTOCK, who will quote rates and transact all business con- 
‘nected therewith. Also all complaints re non-delivery of the Magazine. 
An Illustration Fund is kept epen for the purpose of increas- 
ing the number of plates, other than the regular income of the Club 
provides fer. The smallest donation will be thankfully received for 
‘this object by the Hon. Treasurer. 
', All members not receiving ‘their copies of Bird Notes by the 
20th of each month should at once write the Publisher, con pinineie 
‘of ‘the omission. 
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BINDING COVERS. 


A New Binding Case in Art Linen, of Handsome 
» Design, is now ready. Cases 1/8 post free. The Pub- 
Asher will bind the Volume complete for 3/3 post free... 
ae The Publisher undertakes the Binding of Volumes in the Club 
Case er any other style of Binding as may be desired. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF “BIRD NOTES.” 


Volume I. is out of print. gs. a 
Volume II. and III., ‘there remains only a few copies, to 
Members and Keaotintes (each) . Pree emeat rare) aerate) | Ee, 
Volumes IV. and V. with Hand-coloured Plates : aa 
To Members and Associates (each) ........:..0....000) | 106 
To Others * 15 6 
Volumes VI., VIT., and “VIII, ae Bands eolouken “Plates ae 
To Members and Associates (cach) i2......50..ce ee 1B. O 
To Others piaih aoe REF ESA DUR ANUS tmnt OM Oc rhs PRR! My) 
NEW SERIES, Volume I- out of print 
Volumes II., III., IV. and V.—To Members each) Deere Reta) (ae 
To. Others eernes 23 >-0 


Qases for Binding Vols. 1, 2, 3, a ‘e 6, 7, sid Ba may ihe bad price 
Is. 8d. post free. 

Cases fo: Binding Vols 1,. 2, 3, 4, 5; and 6 (New Series, to be Ae asl 
from the Publisher, 1s. 8d. es free. 

The Publisher, J. H. Henstock, ‘Avian’ Press,” Ashbourne, will be 
pleased to Bind Members’ Copies at 3s. 3d., including Cover and 
return postage. Fei f . Gn 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SPECIES te Reared Youn . 


and 


HYBRIDS v2 Been Bred 


in Captivity in Great Britain. 
BY 
WESLEY: T. PAGE, F.Z.S., M.B.N.HLS., 


Systematically arranged according to Dr. Gadow’'s 


Classification slightly revised. 
aouteaey vane . 


ILLUSTRATED. . INTERLEAVED. 
IN CLOTH. MEDIUM 8vo. 


Qs, 6d., Net. By Post 2s. 9d. a 


J. WH. Hexsrock “Turn Avian Press,” Asi pourne. 
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